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STEAM BOILER MANUFACTORY. 
172 Baronne street, 
BRIWEEN POYDRAS AND HEVIA STREETS, 


NEW ORLEANS. 
The undersigned is prepared to furnish Low 
‘Pressure, Lacomotive, Plued, aad Cylinder Boilers. 
Also, Clarigers, Filterers, and Juice Boxes. He 
will also make comraets for Boilers and all the 
necessary connections, such as Fire Fronts, Grate 
Bars, Steam and Stand Pipes, Valves, &c., Chim- 
neys and Breeching; all of which will be furnished 
a the lowest foundry prices. 

All work dove at this establishment will be guar- 
anteed equal in point of workmanship and material 
to any in the city, or elsewhere. 

Planters and merchants are respectfully invited to 
call and examine the work and prices. 

@F-Prompt attention paid to repairing. 

DAVID H. FOWLER. 
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ART. I.—DIRECT TAXATION AND FREE TRADE. 


We have on several occasions referred to the subject of Direct Taxation, and 
indicated the many considerations which should induce the adoption of that 
system of revenue in our vy! 

When Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, made a movement in Congress for the 
appointment of a Special Committee to analyse and report upon the expendi- 
tures of the Government, and to pro a plan of reform, we heralded it 
with gratulation, and offered him the right hand of fellowship in his labors. 

The result of the investigation so far has been communicated to the country, 
in a report, exhibiting great research and ability, and which has been received 
with marked attention and favor in the North and the South. It is our belief 
that Col. Boyce has inaugurated a movement the effects of which will be felt 
in the future financial policy of the Government. It will interest our readers 
to have the report, and we give it to them without omitting a line.—Eprror. 


The expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1857, 


ay woe of the public debt, as appears from the report of 


the Secretary of the Treasury, are $65,032,597 76. 

The first question is, whether those expenditures are greater 
than what they should be under an economical adminis- 
tration of the government. We think they are. The best 
mode of determining this question is to compare the present 
total expenditures of the government with the total expendi- 
tures of the government at some past period of our history, 
and, further, to compare some of the leading items of our ex- 
venditure now with the leading items of our expenditure then. 
Vith this view, we have compared the receipts and expendi- 
tures of 1857 with 1823, the result of which appears by the 
following statement : 
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DIRECT TAXATION AND FREE TRADE. 


If space would permit, the contrast might be carried into 
many other items of expenditure, and the results would be 
startling. But enough has been done to show that the ratio 
of expenditure is far in excess of the increase of popula- 
tion. The expenditures ought not, for very obvious reasons, 
to increase in proportion to the increase of population. But 
conceding that it should, the expenditures of the govern- 
ment, in round numbers, should not exceed $28,000,000; 
whereas it is $65,032,559 76—an excess of $37,032,559 76. 
This result is sufficiently striking, but it is rendered much 
more so when we consider two important facts: 1st. That 
6,196,000 acres of the public land were granted during the 
last fiscal year for railroad purposes, which may be valued 
at $15,490,000, being at the rate of $2 50 per acre. 2d. 
That appropriations to supply the deficiencies of the last 
fiscal year have been called for, amounting, in round num- 
bers, to $10,000,000, making the total expenditures of the 
government, in round numbers, for the last fiscal year, $90,- 
000,000 !—an excess over the ratio of expenditures in 1823 of 
$62,000,000. The administration of the government in 1823 
was not considered peculiarly economical ; on the contrary, 
it was pronounced at the time by some as extravagant, and 
really was much more so than the first term of Mr. Jefferson’s 
administration. For a further illustration ot the increased 
expenditures of the government, see exhibit A, at the end of 
the report. 

Considering as established the proposition that the expen- 
ditures of the government are far in excess of what they 
should be, we pass on to consider the remedy, if remedy there 
be, for this lavish waste of the public money. 

What is the remedy for this vast and increasing expendi- 
ture? The only remedy likely, in any degree, to be effectual, 
is to change the existing system of taxation. The regular in- 
crease of our expenditures shows that it is not attributable to 
any particular party or administration, for this increase has 
gone on constantly under every party and every administra- 
tion, with the regularity of a great principle. To make an 
individual a prodigal, you have only to supply him with an 
unlimited amount of money ; to make a government extrava- 
yant, you have only to do the same thing. The first econom- 
ical defect of our present system of taxation, by duties on 
intports, is, that it operates as a bounty to one, and that a 
very important class—the manufacturers. 

Under the operation of this first defect, the great manufac- 
turing class, which represents a vast capital, which is intense- 
ly alive to its peculiar interest, which is vigilant, active, 
powerful, and capable of prompt and ready combination, is 




















MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 3 


interested in increasing the taxation of the government ; for 
the higher the taxes are, if laid on the pow of protecting 
their products, the better for them. Suppose the question 
were submitted to the cotton manufacturers, or the iron man- 
ufacturers, whether the duties on cotton and iron products 
should be increased or diminished, does any one doubt what 
their answer would be? So far as they are concerned, they 
consider high duties as bounties to them, and they would be 
in favor of them, if the revenues thereby derived were thrown 
into the sea. Under the present system of taxation by duties 
on imports, this great class are favorable to high taxation. 
To form some idea of the stupendous magnitude of this manu- 
facturing interest, take the following statement, showing the 
value of the products of manufacture of the United States for 
the year 1850.—(Financial Report, Executive Document, 3d 
Sess. 34th Congress, vol. 2, 1856-57, page 166.) 


Statement showing the manufactures of the United States and Terri- 
tories for the year 1850. 





Mametatares Of GOtton.... visa sieved ci.eb hVebebextecdocins $61,869,184 00 
Manufactures of wool.........eccccceees Be ays ee ne 48,207,545 00 
Manufactures of pig iron.........cceecccescsccceeceeees 12,748,727 00 
Manufactures of iron castingS........eccccccsecssecesens 25,108,155 00 
Manufactures of iron wrought.........ceceecsscecceeces 22,628,771 00 
Breweries and distilleries. .....cccccccccccssccccccccess 18,213,681 00 
Product of the Bakeries, . oo. sivcccbcsciccsdess Gdecs ste ve ° 10,000,182 00 
Product of salt manufactures. ........ccccccsccceccccees 2,222,745 00 
Manufactures produced in families. ........0..eeeeeeee0s 27,493,644 00 
AEE Oe bate. iiss ss fbi dieBoa Ries oc occa vverics 882,108,265 00 

Total value of products of manufactures...........+. $1,055,595,899 00 


This reference to the products of manufactures may give 
us some idea of the immense capital engaged in manufactures. 
This capital may be estimated at $500,000,000. 

This vast capital is all more or less interested in high duties 
—that is, in high taxation. The influence of the manufactu- 
ring class on taxation is not merely in proportion to the capital 
they represent, as compared with the capital engaged in other 
industrial pursuits; for, from very obvious reasons, some of 
which have already been incidently alluded to, it is far beyond 
this ratio. As an illustration of this influence, we would re- 
fer to the facts connected with the modification of the tariff 
during the last Congress. It is notorious that the only great 
interest represented here at that time by outside agents was 
the manufacturing interest. One of the first steps towards an 
economical administration of the government is to place that 
great and active interest permanently on the side of low tax- 
ation, and the only effectual mode of doing this is direct tax- 
ation; which necessarily implies the total abandonment of 
protective duties, which are but another name for bounties. 











+ DIRECT TAXATION AND FREE TRADE. 


When you haye put all the great interests of capital on the 
side of low taxes, you have taken one of the most decided 
steps that you can possibly take in favor of low taxation, which 
is the necessary antecedent of economy. 

The next prominent evil of the present system of taxation, 
is that, by its indirect operation, the people are ignorant of 
what they pay—they are ignorant of what they pay to the 
government, and equally ignorant of what they pay to the 
protected interests in the shape of bounties. If the object 
be to obtain from the people the largest amount possible 
without arousing them, then the indirect system—the pre- 
sent system—is the best; but if the object be only to 
obtain from them the least amount that will suffice for 
the just wants of the government, then the direct system of 
taxation is the best. The happy ignorance of the people of 
the United States as to the amount of taxes they are paying 
is one great cause of their remaining so passive sale the 
enormous increase of our expenditures which has been going 
on for years. If we desire an economical government, we 
must be candid with the people, and let each one know exactly 
what he pays. The people, ignorant of how much tax 
they are paying in the enhanced price of commodities, will 
tolerate an expenditure of $100,000,000 much more patiently 
than one of $50,000,000, when each one has to pay his ascer- 
tained share directly from his own pocket. Economy here 
must be preceded by vigilance among the constituency ; as 
long as the constituency are indifferent on this subject, the 
representatives will be carried along unresisting in the vortex 
of extravagance. 

Another objection to the present system is the large 
expenditure necessary in the present mode of collecting the 
revenue, in paying the army of employés engaged in the 
present revenue service, in building costly structuresin various 
parts of the United States, and in maintaining custom-honses 
which do not pay their own expenses. Upon this point we 
would call attention to the following facts: The direct cost of 
collecting the revenue from customs for the last fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1857, $64,171,034 05, was $3,552,359 50, 
employing three thousand and eighty-eight officers. This is 
independent of the cost of the custom-houses and revenue 
cutters, the interest upon which investment would largely 
increase this sum. 

To see further the operation of the present system, take the 
following statement : 














OUR CUSTOM-HOUSE SYSTEM. 5 


Amount of revenue collected, and expenditures at certain custom-houses, 
Jor the fiscal year ending June 30, 1857. 


Loeation. Revenue collected. Expenditures. Excess of expendit’s 

over revenue, 
Belfast, Maine............ eseee $5,052 05 $6,012 87 $960 82 
Waldoboro’, Maine............. 1,368 02 7,547 14 6,179 12 
Wiscasset, Maine.............. 180 93 7,359 09 7,228 16 
Burlington, Vermont........... 8,581 70 16,285 47 7,708 77 
Barnstable, Massachusetts....... 1,462 75 11,958 20 10,490 55 
Sandusky, Ohio............00. 567 84 4,372 66 8,804 82 
Elsworth, Maine...........ee.. 954 96 5,032 09 4,077 18 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire.... 5,580 54 10,984 49 5,458 95 
Buffalo, New York............ 10,140 58 16,896 51 6,755 98 
Oswego, New York.......+.... 6,149 09 18,214 58 12,065 49 
Newark, New Jersey........... 884 30 1,595 55 1,212 55 
Pensacola, Florida............. 478 73 8,012 62 2,538 89 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey...... 1,531 73 4,471 79 2,940 06 
Astoria, Oregon............005 4,178 64 21,254 51 17,080 87 
Machias, Maine. ........ccecess 608 71 2,605 72 1,997 O01 
Plymouth, Massachusetts....... 895 12 ~ 3,216 04 2,820 92 
Bridgeport, Connecticut........ 805 44 1,766 24 960 80 
Annapolis, Maryland. .......... 180 75 929 20 748 45 
Peoria, Tlimeis .....ccsecsecsssic 210 20 363 60 153 40 


The total net revenue from the following eighteen custom- 
houses for last fiscal year, viz: Belfast, Bath, Bangor, Port- 
land, Waldoboro’, Wiscasset, Burlington, Barnstable, Glou- 
cester, Bristol, Providence, Plattsburg, Wilmington, Del., 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Sandusky, Toledo, and San Francisco, 
was $1,769,163 43. The total cost of the public buildings in 
those places for custom-houses, post offices, and court-rooms 
finished since 1850, is $2,443,776 94. The total expenditure 
incurred for the last fiscal year in collecting said net income 
of $1,769,163 43 was $567,839 02. 

Another defect of the present system is the immense patron- 
age it gives to the Federal Government. This army of officers 
might by each State paying over its assessed quota, be almost 
entirely dispensed with. Instead of three thousand’and eighty- 
eight employés now in the revenue system, we need, inti a 
different system, have no more than one treasurer in each 
State. Another prominent defect of the present system is its 
necessary inequality; for no tariff can be constructed that 
does not, in a greater or less degree, operate as a bounty on 
one portion of the community and as a double tax on the 
great class of consumers. It requires no argument to prove 
that in a republic there should be equality in taxation; the 
Constitution attempts to accomplish this purpose in declaring 
that “all duties, imposts, and excises, shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” But every tariff, in a greater 
or less degree, must necessarily violate the spirit of this pro- 
vision. Another defect of the present system is, that it neces- 
sarily cripples the productive energies of the country by in- 
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6 DIRECT TAXATION AND FREE TRADE. 


terposing obstacles to the free exchange of products. It is 
difficult to estimate the extent of loss resulting from this 
cause ; but there can be no doubt it amounts to a vast sum. 
This tax on exchanges is a great obstacle to the highest devel- 
opment of our industrial resources. To form some idea of 
the loss occasioned to the country by the obstacles interposed 
to free exchanges by the tariff system, take the following esti. 
mate: In 1856 the cotton, woolen, andiron manufactures and 
sugar produced and consumed in the United States were en- 
hanced in pow by the tariff $39,975,985. This was the 
amount of the indirect tax paid to the home producers of the 
above articles. In 1846 the Secretary ot the Treasury esti- 
mated the indirect tax then paid on the enhanced prices of 
home products, caused by the tariff, at $50,000,000. To be 
within moderate limits, we have reduced the estimate to 
$30,000,000. In 1832 it was estimated that the amount of indi- 
rect tax paid up to that time to the home producers of pro- 
tected products was $240,000,000. Starting with that estimate, 
and putting the amount to this indirect tax down to only 
$30,000,000 per annum since that time, we have, in round 
numbers, up to the present time, as the total amount of the 
indirect tax, $1,000,000,000, which the consumers of the 
United States have had to pay for the luxury of persisting in 
an industrial blunder. 

As regards the navigation laws, we do not think it necessary 
to go into a detailed examination of their various provisions, 
especially as a bill has been reported to the House, and is now 
before it, from one of the standing committees, for the purpose 
of perfecting the details of the present code of navigation 
laws. In general terms, however, we would say that the 
present regulations are unnecessarily complex, and might, 
with great advantage, be simplified. There are, however, 
severa: defects in principle, as we conceive, in the navigation 
laws, to which we propose to call attention ; those defects are 
as follows : 

1. The requisition that American vessels engaged in the 
coasting trade should pay 50 cents per ton, unless “ three- 
fourths of the crew are American citizens, then only 6 cents 
per ton;” and the further provision that American vessels, 
entering from foreign ports, to pay 50 cents per ton unless 
“the officers and two-thirds of the crew are American citi- 
zens.” 

2. The exclusion of foreign built vessels, though owned by 
American citizens, from engaging, with entire equality, in 
the coasting and other trade of the United States. 

3. The entire exclusion of foreign vessels, owned by foreign- 
ers, from the coasting trade. 











NAVIGATION LAWS. 7 


The object of the requisition that a certain proportion of the 
crews of American vessels should be Americans, was, no 
doubt, intended to accomplish a political purpose, eminently 
proper in itself, to provide an American marine in time of 
war. We find no fault with the motive, but we think this 
provision, which operates frequently as a great practical in- 
convenience, is unnecessary. The occupation of a sea-faring 
life should be leit, like all other employments, to the inclina- 
tions or interests of the people. If it is to the interests of our 
population that they should go to sea, they will do so; other- 
wise, we should not endeavor to compel them. There is no 
danger that we should suffer in case of war from repealing 
this provision. That patriotic class of our citizens who have, 
on all occasions, honorably sustained the glory of our flag on 
the sea, do not take their inspiration from this provision. “We 
have no fear but that, with or without this provision, there 
will be always the material out of which to organize a warlike 
marine, necessary to the wants of the country, under the most 
trying circumstances that can arise. Even with this provision 
a large per centage, 45 or 50 per cent., of our sea-faring men 
are foreigners. This provision, then, operates only as an un- 
necessary burden on the country during peace, without 
— any adequate compensating result in time of war. 

‘urther, it may admit of grave consideration whether we 
would not strengthen ourselves, in case of war, by encourag- 
ing foreign sailors to come into our marine, as, once onal, 
they become, for all practical purposes, American sailors. 
Advancing firmly in the line of industrial freedom, and with 
a view of throwing off every possible shackle on the idustrial 
—- of the country, we think this provision should be re- 
scinded. 

As regards the second defect alluded to in the law, by which 
foreign built vessels, though owned by American citizens, are 
not admitted to entire equality, unless purchased after ship- 
wreck, and repaired to the extent of three-fourths of their 
cost, we consider this rests upon a totally indefensible princi- 
ple. It is giving to American ship-builders a perfect mono- 
poly. We can see no ground of justice upon which this mo- 
nopoly can rest. Every American citizen ought to have the 
rivilege to buy ships wherever he can buy them to the 
est oe ty To compel him to buy from American ship- 
builders at an enhanced price is, to the extent of that en- 
hanced price, to confiscate his property, and transfer it to 
another. Such a monopoly is utterly inconsistent with the 
spirit of our institutions. Our ship-builders have a right to 
equality; they have no right to exclusive ee ag As a 
question of expediency, it seems equally indefensible. Either 
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American built ships are cheaper or dearer than foreign built. 
If they are cheaper, they do not need this prohibition of foreign 
purchase. If they are dearer, they do not deserve it. It is 
the interest of the great mass of the people of the United 
States, both producers and consumers, to have ships cheap, 
for the price of ships enters as an element in the cost of trans- 
penne. This monopoly either makes ships dearer, and en- 
1ances the cost of transportation, or it is me If it makes 
ships dearer, and enhances the cost of transportation, it should 
be abolished. If it accomplishes nothing, it is useless, and 
should not encumber the statute books. We have reason to 
believe the removal of this monopoly would permit ships to 
be bought cheaper. In a debate upon this subject, growing 
out of certain propositions made by the British Government 
to our Government on this and kindred subjects, it was conce- 
ded in debate here, by a distinguished member from the cit 
of New York, (Hon. k Brooxs,) that ships could be built 
in the British provinces “some twenty per cent. or more 
cheaper than in New England or New York.” This monopoly 
ought to be abolished in the interest of the commerce, manu- 
factures, and agriculture of the country. 

As regards the next defect in our navigation laws—the pro- 
hibition of the coasting trade to foreign ships—this is another 
monopoly which we conceive to be unjust and inexpedient, 
and which ought to be abolished. 

If there be any one thing in which all the people of the 
United States, all classes, and all industrial pursuits of all sec- 
tions except the one class ofship owners, are interested in, itisin 
cheap sea transportation. When we consider the vast value 
of the products of the United States which are carried by 
water coastwise on both our Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the great lakes—some estimate of which 
may be formed from considering that the amount of tonnage 
engaged in this transportation is 2,247,663 74 tons, nearly 
one-half of the total tonnage of the United States—we can 
readily see how important is the element of cheap transporta- 
tion. The only practical mode of attaining this result is com- 
petition, and yet we resolutely turn our backs upon this prin- 
ciple and persevere in a monopoly. We are clear that our 
navigation laws should be modified in this respect. 

The policy of our navigation laws was borrowed from Eng- 
land, where their wisdom, though in violation, confessedly, of 
the great principles he announced, was sustained even by Adam 
Smith, the great architect of the modern system of political 
economy. Yet England, after clinging to these laws for cen- 
turies as one of the anchors of her safety, has within a few 
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years, under the influence of more enlightened principles, 
abandoned them. 

As regards the present tariff, we think its principal defects 
are— 

1. That too large a proportion of the duties is thrown on 
articles of prime necessity. For instance, nearly one-half of 
the present revenue is raised from duties on cotton, woolen, 
iron manufactures,and sugar. These articles are indispensable 
to the great mass of the people—the laboring classes—so that 
an undue portion of the burden of taxation is thrown on the 
laboring classes. To reduce duties onarticles of necessity, is, 
in effect, to increase wages, as the same wages will go fur- 
ther. 

2. It is protective in its character, as is obvious from the 
following considerations: Ordinary cotton manufactures pay 
24 percent., bagging pays 15, but all bléached, printed, painted 
or dyed cotton goods and de laines pay 30 per cent. Manu- 
factures of iron pay 24; pig, bar, sheet, and all other iron, 
24. Woolen manufactures pay 24, except flannels and baizes, 
which pay 19. Sugars of all kinds, 24 per cent. Manufac- 
tures of silks pay 19percent. Adzespay 24percent. Black- 
smiths’ hammers and sledges, 24; boots and bootees, for men 
or women, 24. The fact that silk manufactures, used by the 
rich, pay 19 per cent., and cotton, woolen, iron manufac- 
tures—manufactures indispensable to the industry of the coun- 
try—pay 24 and 30 per cent., when 20 per cent may be 
assumed as the highest revenue standard of duty on these 
articles, indicate the deference paid to the principle of pro- 
tection. A minute analysis of the present tariff will only 
further illustrate this fact. 

3. There are certain imposts on the free list which should 
not be there, as, for instance, tea and coffee. These articles, 
tea and coffee, are peculiarly suited for taxation. They are 
not produced in this country, therefore there would be no 
indirect tax paid on them. ey are of general consumption, 
and a tax upon them, besides furnishing an addition to our 
income, now much needed, would fall equally on all classes 
and sections. 

The reason of placing these articles on the free list is ob- 
vious enough. It is to prevent the necessity of reduction on 
such articles introduced from abroad as enter into competitien 
with similar home products. By diminishing the free list, 
we could diminish the general rate of duty on many articles 
entering into universal consumption. 

If the policy of collecting the revenue of the government 
by duties on imports is to be continued, we think the tariff 
should be modified on the following principles : 
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1. A total abandonment of the policy of protection. No 
duty should be laid with the view of protecting any form of 
industry. The tariff should be cpaabdered purely as a fiscal 
instrumentality. We have no idea that any tariff can be in- 
stituted that will not in some degree, either more or less, 
operate in a protective character. Such will be the unavoida- 
ble effect of all duties on articles of a similar nature to home 
products. And the production of this effect becomes con- 
wrens | greater, from the fact that the cost of production is 
steadily decreasing in this country, from the increase of popu- 
lation and capital, aided by the increase of skill and improve- 
ments in the processes of production. From this cause a 
lower rate of duty will operate protectively now, to what it 
did twenty years ago. The operation of this principle consti- 
tutes one of our objections to any tariff, as we weald wish so 
to regulate taxation @s that no class should, in any degree, 
derive benefit from it as a bounty. 

2. Articles of prime necessity should be taxed at the lowest 
rate of duty, and articles of luxury at the highest revenue 
standard. The reasons of this are so obvious that we do not 
think it necessary to enlarge uponthem. Our purpose would 
be to relieve the producing classes as much as possible from 
the burdens of taxation, 

3. The free list should be confined to such articles as furnish 
so inconsiderable an amount of revenue as not to remunerate 
for the trouble and expense of collection, and the raw material 
of domestic manufactures. According to this principle, tea 
and coffee should be required to pay duty. As regards the 
exemption of the raw materials of manufactures, this, while a 
benefit to the home manufacturer, would operate no injury 
to any class, as the effect would only be to cheapen produc- 
tion, an advantage which would be shared by all the con- 
sumers—that is, by the great mass of the people. Upon this 

oint of the free list, we submit the following statement show- 
ing what amount of revenue might be derived from laying a 
duty of 20 per cent. on certain articles which now pay no duty. 


Statement exhibiting the amount of duties that would have accrued 
upon “certain articles of general consumption,” admitted free of duty 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1857, had 20 per centum ad 
valorem been charged upon them. 


Articles. Value. Duties. 
DED di dish cide 40 64 oe 6 Maite citheesdepns cae aled $5,757,860 $1,151,572 00 
RSP ere ae eee 22,386,879 4,477,375 80 
Copper, plates, suited to the sheathing of vessels 351,311 70,262 20 
SLAED. < a0 scnsnn cconcic asta scaisubess 1,440,314 288,062 80 
Bieathing motal..... 2.65000 scccccccevees 748,372 149,674 40 
Garden seeds, trees, shrubs, plants, &e........ 886 , 504 77,300 80 





ee Sere Bes desccs $31,071,240 86,214,248 00 
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We now approach the subjéct of direct taxation. 

The first purpose is, to understand exactly what is meant 
by this system. 

The Constitation provides : 


“Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of years, and ex- 
cluding ‘indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.” 

“No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed 
to be taken.” 

** All duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States.” 


* 
Judge Story, commenting on these clauses, says: 


“What are direct taxes, in the sense of the Constitution, 
since they are required to be laid by the rule of apportionment? 
It is clear that capitation taxes, or, as they are more commonly 
called, poll-taxes—that is taxes upon the polls, heads, or 
persons of the contributors—are direct taxes, for the Consti- 
tution has expressly enumerated them as such. ‘ No capita- 
tion or other direct tax shall be laid,’ &c., is the language of 
that instrument. Taxes on lands, houses, and other perma- 
nent real estate, or on parts or appurtenances thereof, have 
always been deemed of the same character—that is, direct 
taxes. It has been seriously doubted if, in the sense of the 
Constitution, any taxes are direct taxes, except those on polls 
or lands.”—(Story Com. Const.) 


“In the year 1794 Congress passed an act laying duties 
upon carriages—for every coach, &c., &c., the yearly sum of 
ten dollars—and made the levy uniform nag bre the 
United States. The cenihaemalty of the act was contested 
in the case of Hylton vs United States, 3 Dall. R., 171, upon 
the ground that it was a direct tax, and so ought to be appor- 
tioned among the States, according to their numbers. After 
solemn argument, the Supreme Court decided that it was not 
a direct tax within the meaning of the Constitution.” —(Story 
Com. Const.) 


Without committing ourselves to the correctness of Judge 
Story’s opinion and the decision of the Supreme Court, as to 
what taxes are direct, we do not propose to legislate in con- 
flict with such distinction. 

It would seem, from the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
that the only direct taxes, in the sense of the Constitution, are 
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taxes on persons and lands. These taxes are to be laid by 
the rule of apportionment; that is to say, each State will pay 
such an amount of the entire tax to be collected as the pro- 
portion its population bears to the entire population of all 
the States, Jedneting two-fifths of the slaves. All other in- 
ternal taxes, except the taxes on lands and persons, would be 
laid according to the rule of uniformity. 

Such being the law, as now expounded, upon the subject 
of internal taxes, which includes as well direct taxes, in the 
sense of the Constitution, as all other taxes of that character, 
the practical system which we would recommend ‘would be 
as follows : 


Ascertain the total amount needed for the government. 
Apportion that among the States, according to the rule of 
apportionment, and let each State collect its quota in its own 
way, and pay over su@h quota, deducting the reasonable ex- 
penses of collection. 

The advantage of this system would be— 


1. Perfect equality, according to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, in the burdens of taxation. The moral effects of 
this perfect constitutional equality could not well be overesti- 
mated. No State, no section could complain of paying an 
undue share; for each State, loyal to the Constitution, could 
not but be satisfied with the equality of the Constitution. 
There could be no longer any complaint of class taxation. 
The apportionment would simply be the result of an arithme- 
tical calculation, in pursuance of the rule prescribed by the 
Constitution. The vast enlargement of the republic, and the 
increase of States, inculcates most strongly the benefits of 
removing all causes of complaints, as to the inequality of tax- 
ation, by establishing the system of equality laid down in the 
Constitution. 

The only objection to this mode of collecting the taxes is, 
that possibly some of the States might refuse to collect their 
quota. But this objection could be surmounted by the Fede- 
ral Government oollectiiig the quota of such State by its own 
fiscal agents. 

2. This system of each State collecting its own quota would 
dispense with the services of at least three thousand federal 
officers who are necessary under the present system. Under 
the proposed system a United States sub-treasurer in each 
State would be amply sufficient. The advantages of this in- 
cidental consequence would be very great, indeed, for one 
of the dangers of our federal system of government is its 
vast patronage. The effect of this vast and necessarily in- 
creasing patronage is to augment the dangers of the presi- 
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dential elections. The fierce struggles arising every four 
years, with increasing violence, for the ion of the Gov- 
ernment, derive a great deal of their intensity from the ex- 
tensive patronage in the gift of the administration. The 
diminution of that patronage, one of the necessary evils of 
our system, cannot but recommend itself to every lover of his 
country. 

3. Another advantage of a direct system of taxation is the 
fact, obvious from many considerations, which we do not now 
propose to enlarge upon, that the least amount possible of 
taxation will be imposed on the people, who, knowing pre- 
cisely what they pay, will become more vigilant on this point, 
and naturally insist on the utmost economy in the expendi- 
tures of the government. 

4, Another advantage of direct —— perhaps not in- 
ferior to any which has been mentioned, is that it will be the 
least interference possible with the industry of the country. 
Under this system, and under this system alone, industry will 
be left perfectly free, and we can attain the great point of 
entire free trade. This involves a more extended considera- 
tion of this branch of the subject. 


The doctrine of free trade, or, as it may more comprehen- 
sively be called, free exchanges, rests upon the great principle 
of justice. Every individual has a right to use his labor in 
the manner most to his own advantage, provided he violates 
the right of no other person. Individuals cannot enjoy this 
right effectually, unless they are permitted to exchange the 
fruits of their labor to the best advantage. Government, 
therefore, has no right to interfere by protective or prohibi- 
tory duties, and compel one portion of the community to ex- 
change the fruits of their industry, their products, with another 
class of the community on less advantageous terms than they 
could exchange them with foreigners. For instance: Govern- 
ment cannot rightfully, by protective duties, compel the 
wheat growers of Ohio to exchange their wheat for a less 
value of goods manufactured in New England than they could 
obtain by exchange with English manufacturers. To do so, 
is to commit a spoliation on the wheat growers of Ohio for 
the benefit of the New England manufacturers. To the degree 
that these wheat growers are compelled by such protective 
duties to exchange their products for a less value, to that ex- 
tent a spoliation is committed upon them. Suppose Govern- 
ment should say that labor should not receive more than a 
certain amount of wages as its recompense, no one could doubt 
but that this would be an act of the greatest injustice; that 
to the extent to which labor would be compelled to receive a 
less amount than it would obtain if not forbidden, that to that 
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extent there would be confiscation. Every fair mind would 
at once revolt against such legislation as this; yet what dif- 
ference is there, in principle, or the practical consequences, 
between this prohibition of full wages and the prohibition to 
exchange the produets of labor to the best advantage? None 
whatever. They are only different modes of attaining the 
same end. 

One of the leading purposes for which government is con- 
stituted is the protection of property. The only property 
which a large portion, perhaps a majority, of the people of 
every government possess, is the product of their own labor. 
The right of labor is the great property right of every society. 
This sacred property right of labor can only be fully enjoyed 
by freedom of exchanges. If this freedom of exchanges is 
interrupted by government, not for fiscal purposes, but for 
alleged industrial purposes, to give a monopoly to certain 
forms of industry, then a blow is struck at the right of labor. 
It is in this light that the protective policy is so odious as an 
infringement of the rights of labor. If there be any right in 
this country which this government should respect, it should 
be the right of labor. Any legislation against this right, by 
which it is, in any degree injured or abridged, is in violation 
of justice and the spirit of our republican institutions. The 
protective policy does infringe upon this right of labor, for it 
diminishes the value of a large portion of the labor of the 
country by prohibiting such labor from exchanging its pro- 
ducts to the best advantage. It is in this view of justice to 
labor, respect for this great and only property right of the 
toiling millions, that free exchange recommends itself so 
strongly. No industrial system can be right which reposes, 
as its corner-stone, upon a great injustice. The protective 
system as necessarily being founded upon the idea of compul- 
sory, involuntary, and inadequate pats: ten s, necessarily rests 
upon a great undenied, undeniable, and startling injustice, 
which should not be tolerated in this age and in this country. 

So far we have considered the question of free exchanges 
on the ground of right. It is now proposed to consider it on 
the ground of expediency. 

The doctrine of free exchanges rests on one great industrial 
maxim, that individuals are better judges of their monetary 
interests than government can be; and if industry is left per- 
fectly free, it will, as a general rule, take the wisest direction. 
This maxim is either true, or it is false. If it is true, then 

rotection—that is, interference with industry—is unwise. If 
it is false, then protection is wise. Now, is it true or false? 
for upon this question rests the protective policy. That this 
maxim is true, appears from the slightest consideration. There 
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are two elements in production, capital and labor, without 
which industry—the process of production, would not exist. 
Capital is, of all the social elements, the most sagacious. 
Capital may be said to represent the common sense of man- 
kind more than any other element of civilization. Capital, in 
obedience to the great principle of common sense, which it 
represents, instinctively seeks the profitable, and shrinks from 
the unprofitable. Profit is the genius of capital—its mind, 
body, soul, heart; and capital, under these dominating in- 
stincts, as naturally turns from loss to gain as the magnetic 
needle from the south to the north. So far as this great ele- 
ment of production is concerned, there needs no interference 
of government to give it direction. Its nature is to take the 
best course. So far as labor, the other element of production, 
is concerned, its natural instincts may, likewise, be relied on 
to pursue profit. Men do not labor for nothing. They labor 
for gain—what we call wages. Unless they could get wages, 
they would not labor; they would prefer to do nothing. 
Labor is unpleasant, and all men instinctively seek to get the 
most wages with the least labor. In other words, the natural 
tendency of labor is to seek profit, and avoid loss. The genius 
of capital and labor both being so antagonistic to loss, and so 
attracted to gain, we think we are authorized to take for 
granted the maxim above announced, that individuals are 
better judges of their monetary interests than government. 
If so, then it follows that government ought not to interfere 
with industry, but leave it perfectly free to work out its own 
miss1on, 

If these general principles which we have been considering 
on the policy of protection be conceded, we might rest the 
argument here ; but, as they may still be controverted, we 
will pursue it further. 

The argument for the freedom of exchanges may be stated 
in two forms, negatively and affirmatively: negatively, by 
showing the impolicy of the protective policy; atlirmatively, 
by direct pions waa recommending it. We do not hope 
to shed new light upon a question which has been so elabo- 
rately discussed by the greatest intellects for nearly a century. 
We can only hope to popularize some of the most forcible 
views which have been taken. 

The practical working of the protective policy is this: im- 
position of high duties on those foreign products which come 
in competition with home products, so as to compel the con- 
sumers to purchase home products at enhanced prices. The 
first fact which arrests our attention from this statement is, 
that the foreign products are furnished cheaper than the rival 
home products, as otherwise there would be no use for the 
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high duties. The practical effect of this, then, is, that the 
consumers are prevented by governmental interference from 
buying cheap. This seems to be a very singular effect 
for government to aim at, because individual wisdom always 
suggests the idea of buying cheap. All men of ordinary 
sagacity, in the management of their private affairs, invaria- 
bly endeavor to buy cheap. Individuals who would act upon 
a different principle would be considered fit subjects for a 
commission de lunatiquo inquirendo. Now, it is very strange 
that laws should be made by government to prevent men 
buying cheap. If it be wise for individuals to buy cheap, 
why is it not wise for the whole nation to buy cheap? The 
very first step of the protectionists seems to be founded in a 
negation of the universal practice and experience of mankind 
in their individual relations. 

It is sometimes denied that protective duties increase the 
price of the home product. But there can be no dispute upon 
this point, for, unless the protective duties increase the price 
of the home product, what is the use of the duty? There is 
no other possible mode in which the duty can operate in favor 
of the home producer, except by increasing prices. If it does 
not accomplish this effect, then the duty is inoperative. But 
the tenacity with which the protectionists cling to the duty 
shows that it is efficacious. fe the duty on the foreign pro- 
duct does not increase the price of the home product, then 
there can be no objection to reducing or abolishing the duty. 
But the opposition to reduction of duty on the part of the 
home producer, whose only object is high prices, demonstrates 
the effect produced. Higher prices for the home product im- 
plies the expenditure of a greater amount of labor to accom- 
plish the same purpose, for labor is the true measure of value. 

f it be considered wise to waste labor, then the policy of 
compelling the consumer to buy at a higher price from the 
home producer is defensible; otherwise, it is not. The very 
civilization we enjoy is the fruit of labor-saving appliances. 
If we are superior to the barbarians, it is because we can ac- 
complish more by our labor than they can. The highest de- 
velopment of society is the accomplishment of the greatest 
results with the least labor. It is for this reason that the great 
discoveries in the arts and sciences, magnifying to an almost 
incalculable extent the productive powers of human labor, 
have conferred such vast benefits on mankind. Strike from 
existence our labor-saving discoveries, our steam-engines, our 
railroads, our magnetic telegraphs, our innumerable labor- 
saving appliances, and we have relapsed into barbarism. 
The saving of labor is not merely the genius of civilization, 
but civilization itself. Any policy, then, by which this hu- 
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manizing process of saving labor is abridged, is not merely a 
pause in the onward movement of society, but a step back- 
wards. The protective policy, then, as raising prices to the 
consumer, Which is the same thing as requiring more labor to 
accomplish a given result, and thus, as attacking the problem 
of saving labor, is antagonistic to the great social progress of 
the civilized world. 

in: the protected forms of industry are either profitable 
or unprofitable. If they are profitable, they do not need pro- 
tection ; if they are unprofitable, they do not merit it; for the 
idea of legislating to turn capital into unprofitable channels 
in this country is, of all absurdities, the greatest. Look at our 
country, a vast continent, extending from one great ocean to 
another great ocean, resting on the south upon the great 
American gulf, and on the north upon a chain of vast lakes, 
with every variety of soil and climate, a vast portion of it in 
its virgin condition, only needing development, and promising 
in its development the richest returns. Does it not seem, 
when such vast fields of production—in commerce, in agri- 
culture, in mining—lay inviting before us, that of all things 
in the world we need not hunt out and legislate to force un- 
profitable pursuits? In no country in the world is there such 
an extended field for the application of capital and labor pro- 
ductively asin our country. Then why not let capital and 
labor take spontaneously their natural direction ? Wi y strive 
to force them by governmental action into barren channels ¢ 

In this connexion we would allude to a great fact, which 
should never be lost sight of, that the protective policy does 
not increase capital; it only gives a new direction. The capi- 
tal remains the same after you have passed your protective 
laws as it did before; you only force it into new directions. 
If by your legislation you could increase the capital of the 
country, then there might be some reason for your legislation ; 
but as all your laws do not increase by a single dollar the 
amount of capital, how futile are your efforts for good! 

The popular fallacy on which the protective policy rests is 
the encouragement of home industry. It is true you may 
build up certain forms of industry, but, in doing so, you have 
done it at the expense of other forms of industry. If, for in- 
stance, you have developed the woolen manufacture by high 
duties and raising the prices of woolen goods, you have done 
so at the expense of the other industrial classes which consume 
those woolens; for you have compelled them to give a higher 
price for their woolens; and to the extent of this enhanced 
price, you have discouraged them in their industry. The 
most effectual protection of home industry is to let every form 
of industry attain its most profitable results. This you can 
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only do by permitting freedom of exchanges. Then every 
form of industry exchanges its fruits to the best advantage, 
and consequently derives the most profit. 

Protection does not increase the rate of wages, and this 
from a very obvious reason, because the competition among 
the protected forms of industry prevents profits from remain- 
ing permanently higher than the average rate of the profits 
of capital in the country generally; and therefore the wages 
in the protected forms of industry cannot be higher than the 
ordinary wages of the country. The facts in reference to 
wages in the protected forms of industry in this country bear 
out the theoretical proposition laid down upon the subject ; 
for, as is well known to all who are familiar with this branch 
of the subjeet, the wages of manufacturing laborers is in no 
degree above the average wages in other forms of industry. 

t is a singular fact, that while we hear so much on this 
point of protecting American industry, no one, not even the 
most jealous protectionist, has taken any exception to the free 
introduction of foreign labor. That is foreign competition by 
the very firesides of our laboring classes. Their so-called 
peculiar friends take no steps to discourage this competition, 
the necessary effect of which is to decrease wages. To esti- 
mate the extent of the competition from this cause, it is only 
necessary to refer to the number of immigrants who have en- 
tered this country from 1843 to 1853. The statistics of immi- 
gration show that within that period 3,174,395 immigrants 
arrived in the United States from foreign countries. 

But, during all this period, no pasion te has been uttered 
by the peculiar friends of home industry, the protectionists. 
Why was this? The reason is sufficiently obvious: because 
the protective policy is designed to benefit the capitalists, 
and is not urged in the interest of the laboring classes, though 
that popular sentiment is assumed. Nothing could more 
thoroughly demonstrate the falsity of the assumption that pro- 
tection is designed for the benefit of the laboring classes, than 
the stubborn fact that the protectionists have made no efforts 
to discourage the immigration of foreign laborers, but on the 
eer, have steadily encouraged the same, when the neces- 
sary effect was to diminish the wages of labor. There are 
only two modes of increasing the rate of wages : 


1. By increasing the amount of capital. 
2. By diminishing the quantity of labor. 


The protectionists do not inerease capital; but, by encour- 
aging ee (Uk increasing the quantity of labor, they 
necessarily diminish wages. ey do not wish foreign pro- 
ducts introduced, because that jars upon them; they favor 
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the introduction of foreigners because that, while it jars upon 
the American laboring classes, benefits them. While we do 
not propose to exclude the foreigner, nor to discourage his 
immigration, we desire to strip from the protective policy the 
delusive pretence that it is urged to protect home industry, 
in the face of the fact that foreign immigration is encouraged, 
with its necessary consequences of diminishing wages. 

The protectionists insist upon their policy as necessary to 
make us independent of foreign powers. This is a very pretty 
phase; but when we examine the rationale of it it is not so 
captivating. Dependence on foreign nations only amounts to 
this: that, by exchanging our products with them, we get 
what we want cheaper; by being independent, we get what 
we want dearer; because, if we buy from foreigners, it is 
because they can furnish us cheaper than we can supply our- 
selves; otherwise, we would not buy from them. This depend- 
ence, which rests upon the idea of getting the best bargains, 
cannot be very injurious; and that independence which con- 
sists in buying at the highest prices is not very attractive. 
But independence is entirely a relative term; if we, in order 
to make ourselves independent of foreigners, refuse to buy 
from them, they cannot buy from us; so that, in making our- 
selves independent of them, we have compelled them to 
become independent of us. If we have no importations, there 
can be no exportations. Commerce is the exchange of pro- 
ducts. If we will not receive the products of the foreigner, 
then we lay an embargo on our own products. What do we 
gain by independence of foreigners, but the privilege of labor- 
ing harder to attain the same results? Then, do we get any 
better treatment from our home producer than from the for- 
eign producer? The home producer will get all he can out 
of us; the foreign producer can do no more. Experience 
does not show that the home producer lavishes any more 
generosity upon us than the foreigner. It is only a question 
of profit with both classes of producers. Free trade gives us 
the chance of competition. Protection restricts our range of 
purchase, and forces us to buy from the home producer. 

The leading error of the protective policy is having regard 
only to the interest of the producer. It undertakes to pro- 
mote the prosperity of certain favored home producers by in- 
suring them high prices. On the contrary, the great object 
to be regarded is the interest of the consumers. The object 
of all production is consumption. The protected producers 
are, comparatively, a small class; the consumers are the great 
mass of the people—everybody. The true purpose, therefore, 
should be to promote, as far as possible, the interests of the 
consumers. The interests of the consumers consist in cheap 
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teonge attainable only by entire freedom of exchanges. 

pon cheapness of production depends the well-being of the 

eat mass of the people. It is for this reason that the great 
improvements in machinery, made in the last century, have 
been so beneficial to mankind. To cheapen food and clothes, 
for instance, is to confer a direct gratuity on mankind. In- 
stead of increasing the cost of siotiuition, our great purpose 
should be to diminish it as much as possible. fo accomplish 
this, we must turn from protection, the interest of a few pro- 
ducers, to freedom of exchanges, the interest of the large class 
of consumers. 

It requires no extended argument to ‘\ow that protection 
is injurious in this country to agriculture and commerce. 
Agriculture has possession of the home market naturally ; 
free trade superadds to this the foreign market, increases the 
demand, and the more the demand is increased the better. 
Protection excludes the foreign market and leaves only the 
home market; for if we are prohibited from buying from 
foreigners, they cannot buy from us. Look at the immense 
amount of wheat raised in the northwest, which has found a 
market in Europe within the last five years, greatly to the 
advantage of the American wheat growers. Carry out your 
protective policy to its full results, and you cut off American 
wheat from that foreign market. The same principle which 
oopes to wheat, applies, in a greater or less degree, to all 
the great agricultural interests of the country. Commerce, 
by which we mean foreign commerce in this connexion, is 
nothing but the exchange of our products for foreign products. 
Its greatest development consists in the greatest freedom of 
exchanges. Paralyze importations by the protective policy, 
and you paralyze exportations, and annihilate commerce. 
Free exchange is only another name for commerce. 

Protection is monopoly, and, therefore, anti-republican. It 
is impossible to — all classes. You can only protect 
those forms of industry which produce what foreigners pro- 
duce. All other classes of the community who do not pro- 
duce articles in competition with the foreigner cannot be pro- 
tected. The result is, that you protect one class at the expense 
of all other classes. You protect the unprofitable forms of 
industry i throwing burdens on the profitable forms of in- 
dustry. e only way to protect all classes is to protect none ; 
to let all alone, and use your powers of taxation simply for 
fiscal purposes. Preserve order, enforce justice, and practice 
the laisez nous faire policy, and you have done the best you 
can do, in view of the interests of all. 

The genius of the age is in nothing so strikingly apparent 
as in the efforts to overcome all obstacles to exchanges. Look 
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at the great lines of railroads in this country and in Europe, 
constructed at such immense labor and expense. Look at the 
steam fleets on the great oceans; the magnetic wires, spread 
like a net-work of thought over the civilized world, and which 
we are trying now, like the giants of civilization, to lay down 
even across the bottom of the Atlantic ocean. What is the 
object of these stupendous undertakings? Is it not to remove, 
as far as human power can, the obstacles to free intercourse 
and free exchanges? And yet what is the protective policy 
but a self-imposed obstacle to the system of free exchanges? 
We pause at no labor to remove the obstacles of nature, and 
then we interpose an artificial obstacle. Strange inconsist- 
ency! To understand this in its full force, we must consider 
that the logical consequence of protection is prohibition. If 
it is unwise to buy from the foreigner because his product is 
only twenty per cent. eheaper than the home product, then 
it is unwise to buy from him though it were a thousand per 
cent. cheaper. The protective policy carried out to its legiti- 
mate conclusions would be non-intercourse with the foreigner, 
and the inauguration of the Japanese policy. What a termi- 
nation for our railroads, steam fleets, and magnetic wires! 

Such is the protective policy, repudiated by all the great 
thinkers who have devoted themselves to the subject of poli- 
tical economy, admitted by almost every intelligent individual 
to be true in theory, yet disregarded almost habitually by the 
governing powers. 

The great doctrine of free exchange rests on this simple 
proposition, that there are two modes of obtaining an article: 


1. To make it; 

2. To make something to give in exchange for it; and that 
that is the best way which obtains the desired article with the 
least labor. 


Mankind need certain products. Shall each man make 
these products himself, or shall he make something to give in 
exchange for them? Whichever way the purpose can be at- 
tained with least labor is the best way. 

If we can make something which the foreigner wants, and 
obtain from him what we want with less labor than we could 
make it ourselves, shall we not make the exchange? Free 
trade says we should. The system of free exchanges con- 
siders labor as only a means to an end, and adopts that mode 
by which the end can be most easily attained. Individuals 
do not think they gain by making their own shoes; they find 
it to their advantage to patronize the shoemaker. This is the 
doctrine of free exchanges which we wish to see applied to 
nations. It is the principle upon which individuals invaria- 
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bly act from a practical knowledge of their own interests. If 
it is wise for all persons individually, why is it not wise for 
all collectively ? hy should not the Government act upon 
this poliéy ¢ ‘Tt should be borne in mind that it is not so im- 
portant to have manufactures as the products of manufac- 
tures. If we can obtain those products with less labor, that 
is cheaper, by exchanging our own products for them, so much 
the better. 

What we need in this country more than anything else to 
the highest development of our industrial resources is capital. 
Free trade virtually gives us this capital, because it gives us 
the fruits of capital. If we consume the products of five 
hundred millions of capital in Europe, we have, to all practi- 
cal purposes, got the use of that capital. Freedom of ex- 
change gives us the benefit of a vast foreign capital. To 
illustrate: Suppose that, instead of investing a hundred mil- 
lions in woolen manufactures, we are su plied with foreign 
woolens, this leaves the one hundred millions of capital free 
for other purposes ; therefore, we have, in effect, added this 
much to our capital. Instead, therefore, of envying the ad- 
vantages of other people, we ought rather to rejoice at them, 
and, by free exchanges, get all the benefit we can from them. 

Free trade allays sectional agitation. The real strength of 
a government consists in justice. When all classes and sec- 
tions see that there are no bounties, no monopolies, no class 
legislation, but, on the other hand, see that there is perfect 
justice, the government commands the confidence of all. It 
is difficult to estimate the importance of this confidence. It 
is the bulwark of a State. Another good effect, which should 
be referred to in this connection, is this: By freedom of ex- 
changes, you remove all interest for classes to struggle for the 
possession of the government. If legislation be the interest 
of a class or classes, then each class struggles to get control 
of the government to legislate for its peculiar benefit. By 
establishing the principle of free trade, you relieve our poli- 
tics entirely from this contestation, so far as the great function 
of taxation is concerned. 

Further, why do we extend our territory? The paramount 
purpose is the extension of our commerce. Free exchanges 
give us this extension without the dangers of territorial ex- 

ansion. Why not, then, take this peaceful course, as bene- 

cial to us, as to all other people. is brings to mind the 
moral effects of free trade, bringing the different people of the 
earth nearer together in the bonds of interest and intercourse, 
thus bye out the will of God; for why are there such 
various climates and productions, but to inculcate the depend- 
ence of nations upon nations, and compel a unity of interests 
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and continual intercourse, Free trade is the cause of 

Let it become the common law of nations, and war will be 
impossible. The present Emperor of France, on ascending 
the throne, announé@d a memorable sentiment, which has been 
much repeated, that the empire was peace. This was said in 
especial reference to Great Britain. But recent events show 
how hollow isthe truce between these countries. The reason 
of thisis plain enough—the ports of France are almost entirely 
shut against English trade. The consequence is, that England 
and France are not bound together by material interests; they 
remain two hostile camps. aterloo never can be forgotten 
and peace permanently established, until free commercial in- 
tercourse originates a new class of ideas and feelings, founded 
on mutual interests and intereommunication. 

Free trade is the dawn of anewera. It is the cause of 
hilanthropy and Christianity. What people more proper to 
ead in the great movement than the people of the United 

States? The genius of our institutions is the greatest amount 
ible of personal freedom. To extend thissame degree of 
freedom to all forms of industry seems to be but a logical de- 
duction from the genius of our institutions. What country 
better situated for free trade than the United States, occupying 
the best portion of a great continent, bounding on oceans, 
gulfs and lakes; situate midway between the great industrial 
nations of Europe and the teeming and gorgeous East, and in 
close proximity to the West Indies and South America? We 
have only to advance under the banner of free trade to com- 
mand the commerce and invite the capital of the world. By 
this movement, we would do more for civilization, progress, 
ace, philanthropy, Christianity, than it has ever is the 
ot of any a to accomplish by a single act in the history 
of the world. 

We could not conclude this view of the subject without 
calling attention to the recent inauguration in Great Britain, 
under the influence of the celebrated anti-corn law league, 
headed by Cobden, Bright, and other great intellects, of the 

licy of free trade. Standing as Great Britain does at the 
ead of the great movement of civilization, administered as 

her government is with such profound wisdom, her example, 
in this particular, commands our attention, and the remarka- 
ble suecess which has crowned her efforts invites our co-ope- 
ration. 

In 1842 England was ina decline, laboring under a paralysis 
from the protective policy; her exports diminishing, her rev- 
enue falling off, universal stagnation. Fortunately for England, 
a great party had grown up demanding free trade, under the 
lead of some of the greatest thinkers of the age. Sir Robert 
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Peel was prime minister; he was a great man; he compre- 
hended the saga: of the situation; he saw that longer 
persistence in the protective policy was madness; he deter- 
mined to revolutionize the tariff policy ofhis country. He 
struck at the very heart of English monopoloy; he lowered 
the duty on corn in spite of theexecrations of the rig eyes 
satisfied with the blessings of the people. In 1845 he made 
further advances in free trade. Subsequently, under the ad- 
ministration of Lord John Russell, the duties were greatly 
reduced, and the celebrated act of navigation repealed. The 
principle on which these modifications of the Fnglish tariff 
went was the freedom of exchanges, and throwing taxation, 
by the income tax, on property. The results of this policy 
were most beneficial on the revenue and prosperity of the 
country. Between 1842 and 1853 duties on imports and the 
excise were reduced over £10,000,000 ; yet in 1853 the amount 
yielded from these sources was only £122,411 less than in 
1842. By remodelling their tariff in England on the princi- 
ple of free exchanges, they added £6,000,000 to the revenue, 
and remitted £16,000,000 to the people. Besides this, the 
general prosperity of the country advanced in an astonishing 
ratio, 

The total exports of Eng!and in 1842 were £47,381,023 ; 
in 1853, £93,357,306—ninet y-seven per cent. greater than in 
1842. Such was the restlt under an approximation to free 
trade under the protective policy which existed in full force 
from 1812 to 1822, a corresponding period of ten years: the re- 
sults were, total exports in 1812, £41,716,964; in 1822, 
£36,968,964, exhibiting a decline of thirteen per cent. The ex- 
ports of England to the United States in 1842 were £3,526,807 ; 
in 1852, £16,134,397—an increase of three hundred and 
fifty-six per cent. In 1857 the exports from Great Britain to 
the United States were, in round numbers, £26,000,000, show- 
ing a steady increase. 

‘But we need not go to England for an illustration of the 
advantages of freetrade. The United States, in their remarka- 
ble development, present the most striking illustration of its 
benefits. Ihe United States have made the most astonishing 
advancement in material progress of all the people in history, 
ancient or modern. Of ail the causes operative in producing 
this result, the establishment by the Federal Constitution of 
perfect free trade between all the States of the Union is, be- 
yond doubt, the most efficient. Suppose the energies of the 
country had been crippled by protective tariffs in every State, 
it would have taken us centuries to attain our present ad- 
vancement. We have tested by experience the incalculable 
advantages of free trade within the wide limits of the United 
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States ; why should we hesitate to extend to its utmost — 
sion a system which has worked so beneficially for us? there 
can be no good reason for not doing so. By our reciprocity 
treaty with England—the Marcy-Elgin treaty—we have given 
the border States of the North practical free ttade, in a very 
great degree, with the neighboring British provinces. The re- 
sults of that free trade experiment are most encouraging. Let 
us advance boldly in this direction, and lead the nations of the 
earth in the great march of industrial progress. Our ances- 
tors declared the freedom of the colonies; let us declare the 
freedom of exchanges; the consequences of the second decla- 
ration may not be ee important or beneficial than the first. 
In conclusion, we may be permitted to say that we do not 
venture to hope that we can inaugurate a new policy on our 
line of argument immediately. Such radical changes must 
be the work of time. We aim, therefore, not so much at im- 
mediate practical results as to affect public opinion, and thus 
insure the ultimate triumph of the principle we advocate. 
With this view, then, instead of reporting bills for imme- 
diate action, we have contented ourselves with formularizing 
our recommendations in certain resolutions, which are iereto 


annexed. 
W. W. BOYCE, Chairman. 


1. Resolved, That the vast and increasing expenditure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment indicates the necessity of a change in our fiscal system, whereby the 
protective policy shall be entirely abandoned, and a resort had, at as early a 
period as may be practical, exclusively to direct taxation. 


2. Resolved, That the existing tariff is defective, as being founded on the 
protective policy; as taxing certain articles of prime necessity too high ; as 
not discriminating sufficiently, so as to throw the burden of taxation as much 
as possible on articles of luxury, to the exemption of articles of necessity, and 
as placing certain articles on the free list which should pay duty; and that an 
modifications of the tariff which may be made, should be made so as to avoi 
these defects, and for the purpose of using the tariff merely as a fiscal instru- 
mentality. 


8. Resolved, That the highest development of the industrial resources of the 
country is to be attained by the greatest freedom of exchanges, which can only 
be thoroughly accomplished by the entire abolition of duties on imports, and a 
resort exclusively to direct taxation. 


4, Resolved, That the system of direct taxation presenting the most advan- 
tages is, for each State to collect and pay over its quota, to be ascertained by 
the constitutional rule of apportionment; thus insuring perfect equality, and 
dispensing with multitudes of federal officers. 


5. Resolved, That the navigation laws should be so modified as not to require 
any portion of the officers and crews of American ships to be American citi- 
zens, and that American citizens shall be free to purchase and sail foreign built 
ships on an entire equality with American built ships, and that the American 
coasting trade shall be open on terms of perfect equality to foreign ships. 
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Statement of the Receipts and Expenditures of the United States during the years 1790, 1800, 1810, 1820, 1830, 1840, 1850, avid 18577. 
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The foregoing table shows the average receipts into the 
treasury— 


TRG GHA aid Sob  otde Vas for each person $1 48, and the payments $1 05 
TORS ARID, » wcibin sinc as ccccenss tes | © OO 6 4-<gie Orecvers 1 68 
1800 60 1810... cee vcencerenscceces dO. ..+6 2 Sea a 1 84 
1810 to 1820 (includes war of 1812)..do...... i Be Gi, ives 8 35 
1820 TO TBBO. oi. ccc cts ccvaciies do...... BD 8S). sane. BD sviicer 1 78 
1880 to 1840... ...cceecceecerevees do. ..ees B- OB onesies cs re 1 78 
1840 80-1850... escccrecccccceccecs G0. weises DAT wwcecee eres 1 68 
1850 to 1857 estimating ratio of increase of 
population at same ratio as per 1840 to 1850, 2 20 ....... GBs. 08 214 
From 1790 to 1857— 
The increase of population has been............sesee0% 638 per cent. 
” payment into the treasury...........%.- 993 e 
" expenditures... ssi. cc cee detcccsccvecs 1,405 ? 





ART. IJ].—EQUALITY OF THE RACES—HAYTIEN AND BRITISH EX- 
PERIMENTS. 


THE DOGMA OF THE NATURAL MENTAL EQUALITY OF THE BLACK AND 
WHITE RACES CONSIDERED. 

Wuen the anti-slavery doctrines were first taught, and for 
many years after, one of the main positions of the advocates 
was, the assumption of the natural equality and capacity for 
mental improvement of the black‘and white races, or the 
negro and Caucasian. This bold assumption of the one part 
was either tacitly admitted, or but rarely and faintly denied, 
by the other. It was then generally supposed that, with full 
opportunity and facilities, and sufficient time for improve- 
ment, the negro could be raised to be equal to the white man 
in mental acquirements—or, at least, to the capacity for self- 
government, and self-support, and preservation. ere had 
then been no sufficiently long and full practical trial or ex- 
periment of this doctrine. Since, there have been ample 
trials in practice which have served so fully to prove the 
contrary, that no unprejudiced mind can now admit the 
equality of intellect of the two races, or even the capacity of 
the black race either to become or remain industrious, civil- 
ized, when in astate of freedom and under self-gevernment— 
or, indeed, in any other condition than when held enslaved 
and directed by white men. A few general statements and 
comments thereon will be here presented, on each of the 
several great and long continued experiments of freedom con- 
ferred on negroes, either as individuals, or in societies and 
communities, independent of the white race. 

THE INTELLECTUAL INFERIORITY OF THE BLACK RACE, TESTED BY FACTS, 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Hundreds of thousands of individual cases of emancipated 

slaves, and their descendants, have existed in this country in 
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the last two centuries. This class has now increased, in Vir- 
ginia alone, to more than 50,000 in number. In the non- 
slaveholding States, also, there are numerous free negroes. It 
is true, that when thus interspersed among the much more 
numerous and dominant class of white inhabitants, the free 
negroes are subjected to some depressing and injurious in- 
fluences, from which they would be voliaeal if forming a 
separate community. But, on the other hand, they have 
derived more than compensating benefits from their position, 
in the protection of government to person and property, and 
the security of both, and exemption from the evils of war, 
and from great oppression by any stronger power. Yet, in 
all this long time, and among such great numbers of free 
negroes, everywhere protected in person and property, and in 
the facilities to acquire property—and in some of the North- 
ern States, endowed with political, as well as civil rights and 
power equal with the white citizens—still to this day, and 
with but few individual exceptions, the free negroes in every 
State of this Confederacy, are noted for ignorance, indolence, 
improvidence, and poverty—and very generally, also, for 
vicious habits, and numerous violations of the criminal laws. 
In this plentiful country, where the only great want is for 
labor, and where every free laborer may easily earn a com- 
fortable support, this free negro class is so little self-sustaining, 
that it now scarcely increases, in general, by procreation, and 
would annually decrease throughout the United States, if not 
continually recruited by new emancipations, and by fugitives 
from slavery. The free negroes fare best in the slaveholding 
States, and in them only is the whole increase by procreation. 
In the Northern or “ free” States, if the free negroes were not 
continually added to by emancipated and fugitive slaves from 
the South, there would be seen a continued diminution of 
number, from the effects of suffering from want, and vicious 
habits. In all this long time of freedom, and with great facili- 
ties for improvement, there has not appeared among all these 
free negroes a single individnal showing remarkable, or even 
more than ordinary, power of intelleet—or any power of mind 
that would be deemed worth notice in any individual of the 
white race. Yet, in the Northern States, free schools are 
open to the children of the blacks as freely as to the whites— 
many have received collegiate education—and nothing but 
the immutable decree of God, fixing on them mental inferi- - 
ority, has prevented high grades of intellect and of learning, 
being displayed in numerous cases. Further, the absence of 
industry is as general as the inferiority of mental powers. 
Some few negroes are laborious, frugal, provident, and thrifty. 
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A very few have acquired considerable amounts of property. 
But these rare qualities were not hereditary—and the chil- 
dren of these superior individuals would be as like as others 
to fall back to the ordinary condition of their class. In short, 
taken throughout, and with but few exceptions, the free negro 
class, in every part of this countty, is a nuisance, and noted 
for ignorance, laziness, improvidence, and vicious habits. 


EXPERIMENT OF COLONIZING FREED NEGROES IN LIBERIA, 


But | pr emapener ae while admitting these facts, had as- 
sociated the continued debasement of the free negroes in this 
country to their previous low condition, and to their still in- 
ferior position to the far more numerous and dominant white 
class. Relief from this alleged evil to the blacks, and, with it, 
every benefit of industry, thrift, and improvement, was expect- 
ed to be obtained by the free negro when colonizing Liberia, in 
Africa. That colony has now been established forty years. 
It has been sustained, by funds raised by or for the Coloniza- 
tion Society, better than any colony ever before planted and 
settled by white people. It has wanted for nothing that the 
most benevolent and parental care of guardianship could pro- 
vide. The settlers were generally of the best of the class of 
free negroes of this country, or of emancipated slaves, selected 
and provided for by their former owners, to enjoy the supposed 
benefits of freedom. The people and the government have 
had the protecting, beneficial, and always-desired guidance 
of white intellect ; and there has been no injurious influence 
from white residents, or foreign interference. Besides all the 
money and commodities so liberally bestowed by benevolent 
individuals in this country to plant and support this colony, 
some of the State governments have afforded to it pecuniary 
or other aid, and the Federal Government has given much 
more important, though indirect aid and support, and also 
military and naval aid and protection. Further: since the 
so-called independence and ostensible self-government of 
Liberia, the higher officers of government have been mostly 
mulattoes, who are as much of the white as of the black blood 
and intellect. With all these advantages, and such long sup- 
port by the money, and direction by the intellect, of the 
whites, the colony of Liberia is a complete (though a partly 
concealed and denied) failure. With a soil of exuberant fer- 
tility, and a climate no less bountiful for production, the in- 
habitants of Liberia do not yet produce sufficient food and 
other necessary means for subsistence. All the necessaries of 
life, including rice, sugar, and others of the most ready and 
plentiful products of the country, sell at such exorbitant 
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prices as to show plainly their usual scarcity.* Lately the 
people were even menaced by actual famine, because of the 
great scarcity of articles of food, and the want of means to 

urchase food from abroad. Incolence and aversion to regular 
abor are universal. Agricultural operations and production 
are in the lowest condition. If the long-continued aid of the 
Colonization Society was even now withheld, and also the 
benevolent guidance and influence of the intellect of the white 
guardians and protectors, this much boasted and falsely 
eulogised colony, and now “ Republic of Liberia,” would 
rapidly decline alow its present low condition; and all the 
residents, who could not escape from it, to find shelter under 
the shadow of the white man’s presence and government, 
would sink to the state of savage barbarism and heathen 
ignorance and vice, such as had formerly overspread the land. 

e only means by which negroes in Africa, as well as in 
America or elsewhere, can generally be made industrious and 
useful as laborers, and civilized, moral, and christian, will be 
when they are placed in the condition of domestic slaves to 
white masters. 

Still earlier was made, and has been much longer continued, 
the settlement of free negroes in the colony of Sierra Leone, 
under the direction and care, and at the expense of the British 
Government. It is enough to say for this experiment that its 
failure has been much more signal than that of Liberia. The 
settlers of Sierra Leone were mostly recaptured and uncivil- 
ized Africans. In Liberia nearly all the colonists had been 
civilized by the best preparatory training of slavery in 
America. The difference alone would serve to account for 
the greater failure of the scheme of Sierra Leone. 

While so many whites in Europe, and even in America, 
blinded by prejudice, fanaticism, or ignorance of the negro 
characteristics, have argued to maintain the natural equality 
of the negro mind, the negroes themselves, including the 
inost enlightened among them, have universally acknowledged 
the inferiority of their race. One of the results of this ac- 
knowledged inferiority is the well known general unwilling- 
ness of negroes to be governed by men of their own race, 





* The following paragraph, not long since, appeared in the Richmond Dis- 
patch, and various other papers, without comment, and has not been con- 
tradicted, and, therefore, is presumed to be correct, though the authority was 
not stated: 

“A correspondent, at Liberia, writes that provisions are mostly imported 
from the United States. Flour ranges from $12 to $16 per barrel; hams and 
bacon from 20 to 25 cents per pound; hard bread $18 to $12 per 100 pounds; 
rice $5 per bushel; butter 62} cents per pound; salt fish from $12 to $14 per 
barrel; sugar 25 cents per pound ; potatoes $1 25 per bushel ; and everything 
for family use proportionately high.” 
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compared to their usual submissive odedience and docility to 
the government of white rulers. It is well known to every 
slaveholder, who has made an overseer of one of his slaves, 
that the greatest diffieulty was because of the discontent of 
the negroes to be so governed. They will, in most cases, ex- 
hibit unwillingness to be commanded by the most worthy 
and respectable of their fellows, even if allied to them by ties 
of blood and friendship, and sometimes will proceed to dis- 
obedience, and even mutinous conduct, when they would 
have submissively obeyed and respected any white man as 
their overseer, even if, in truth, less respectable as a man, 
and less lenient and less intelligent in exercising the deputed 
authority of the master. This respect for white, and impa- 
tience of negro rule, extends no less om the class of free 
negroes. It is because of this general feeling that so few of 
this class have been or can be. prevailed upon to emigrate 
voluntarily to Liberia. In these slaveholding States, the free 
negroes, in their usual degraded moral position, and inferior 
political rights, subject indirectly, if not legally, to the domi- 
nant white race, necessarily must suffer injustice and hard- 
ship from bad treatment in many cases. Yet it is rare that 
one of them, whether the most ignorant and degraded, or of 
the most worthy and intelligent, can be induced to accept the 
offered bounty of the Colonization Society, and of the State, 
to be sent to Liberia, and there be made a landholder, and an 
equal sharer of Phy ovegn rights. So strong is their repugnance 
to be governed by negroes, or to live where there are no 
white inhabitants, and, (as they say,) “no gentlemen,” that if 
the free negroes of Virginia should be compelled to choose 
between being sent to Liberia, to be there free citizens, or to 
be made slaves, with their families, to white men in Virginia, 
it is probable that more than half of them would choose to 
become slaves, to secure white rulers and protectors. 


EXPERIMENT OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF NEGROES IN HAYTI. 


An earlier experiment than Liberia, and on a much larger 
scale, has been tried in the insurrection and independence of 
the slaves of St. Domingo, Even this bloody, and finally 
successful insurrection, which is so generally understood as 
presenting full evidence of like dangers attending the condi- 
tion of slavery, and of the disposition of slaves to rebel, and 
their ability to succeed, if justly viewed, will fully prove the 
reverse of all these positions. It was not the slaves of St. 
Domingo, but the wealthy and educated class of free mulat- 
toes, that commenced the insurrection. And even their efforts 
would have been speedily and completely quelled, if the con- 
test had been left to be decided by the people of St. Domingo 
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only. But the then insane government of the powerful 
mother country interposed, declaring first in favor of equal 
geo rights to the free mulattvues, afterwards re pales 
at grant, and finally deecreeing emancipation and equa 
rights to all the slaves. Armies were sent from France to 
enforce these different and opposite decrees. And it was by 
these extraneous circumstances, and especially by the armed 
coercion by France, that the final overthrow of the whites, and 
their consequent general massacre, were effected, and this 
formerly beautiful and fruitful territory was made a desolate 
wilderness and ruin—as it still remains, after seventy years 
of undisturbed negro domination. Even for two years after 
the mad declaration of equal rights to the slaves, by the 
National Convention, and after bloody hostilities had been 
long carried on between the two free classes, (of whites and 
mulattoes,) and after a French army was in the field to sustain 
universal emancipation, the slaves were still peacefully labor- 
ing, as before, on their masters’ plantations. But when so 
long and so urgently invited, and by the then stronger party 
of their superiors, to accept their freedom, and (what was to 
their savage dispositions more inviting) to rob, ravage, and 
slay at will, it would have been strange, indeed, if these long 
continued invitations, urged by different parties, had not 
been at last obeyed. Then it was, and only by these means, 
that the work of slave insurrection was begun, and the subse- 
quent unprecedented rapine and slaughter, and unspeakable 
outrages and horrors, were consummated. If there had been 
only white masters and negro slaves, and no foreign and 
stronger power, although the whites were only one-tenth the 
number of their slaves, their mastership would never have 
been seriously disturbed. This, however, is not the present 
question—but the success or failure of the subsequent experi- 
ment of negro independence and self-government. And this 
question does not need discussion, so well established is the 
failure and the long continued, and still continuing desolation 
of the country, and debased condition of its inhabitants. 
Because the facts are notorious and indisputable, and can be 
shown by statistical documents, it will be enough here to say, 
enerally, that in regard to cultivation and production, popu- 
ation, social condition, and political importance—refinement, 
morals, and religion—in short, in everything that can render 
a country or its people valuable—the general decline of St. 
Domingo (or Hayti) has been far greater than any person or 
party could possibly have anticipated. Neither in the de- 
scendants of the former slaves, is there any such improve- 
ment of comfort, happiness, or of capacity, that can compen- 
sate for the inferiority of the present highest and ruling class, 
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compared to their former white masters. Of course, the indivi- 
duals composing the present higher classes, by the aid of 
wealth, and means for education, are much better informed 
than they could have been if remaining slaves. But the 
general or average amount of intelligence, as of their industry 
and productions, is far below what it was formerly—and the 
class of laborers is far below what they would have been, if 
they had continued slaves, and for the last seventy years had 
been operated on by the civilizing influence of slavery. 
Further: as much as the case of St. Domingo proves from 
my argument, after all, it was not a trial of a really freed 
negro people. The black general Touissant, (the only truly 
great man yet known of the negro race,) who, after suppress- 
ing the civil war, assumed and exercised despotic and severe 
authority, compelled the former slaves to return to the plan- 
tations, and to labor under military coercion, and severe 
punishments for disobedience. They were to receive a stated 
share of the products of the land, (one-third,) and were 
coerced to labor by government officials, instead of by indivi- 
dual masters. But under this munch less efficient, beneficial, 
and profitable form of bondage, the former slaves were not 
less than formerly compulsory laborers, and driven by corpo- 
real punishment, as they continue to be to this time. This 
system of discipline and constraint is, of necessity, extremely 
efective. But imperfect as it is, compared to individual 
slavery, it has served to retard the rapidity of the descent 
which this community has been, and still is, making to un- 
productive and savage barbarism. If any civilized people 
were now (as ought to be done, and will be done in some 
future time,) to conquer and re-colonize Hayti, and reduce 
the whole laboring, or destitute, or idle classes to their former 
condition of domestic slavery, the change would be beneficial 
for the re-enslaved classes, for the whole community, and 
country, and for the commercial and civilized world. 

In the seventy years of indépendence of St. Domingo, and 
of freedom from invasion and foreign aggression except 
Touissant, (who had been a slave, and continued to be per- 
fectly illiterate,) there has not arisen a single man who would 
be deemed of more than ordinary ability, if he had been of 
the white race. The higher classes there possess all the still 
remaining wealth of the country, and can command every 
facility for education, and mental instruction and improve- 
ment. There have ruled and flourished hundreds of high 
dignitaries, military, political, and clerical—emperors and 
kings, dukes, generals, and bishops. But there has not yet 
appeared even one man whom all the advantages of wealth, 
education, and rank have enabled to exhibit the possession of 
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strong or remarkable mental power. Is not this alone, suffi- 
cient to prove the natural and great inferiority of the negro 
mind ? 


EXPERIMENT OF GENERAL EMANCIPATION IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


A fourth great experiment of negro freedom has been de- 
vised and conducted under the direction, patronage, and phil- 
anthropic care of the enlightened, and powerful British Gov- 
ernment. This was the general emancipation of the slaves in 
all the British colonies of the West india Islands, British 
Guiana, and wherever African and domestic slavery had be- 
fore existed under British authority. Proofs and details of 
facts are not called for in this case. The failure is universal, 
signal, and undeniable, (witha few notable exceptions,) even 
by the most zealous of the previous British advocates of the 
act of emancipation, or the abolitionists who continue to urge 
the like measure, with the like results manifestly impending, 
for our slaveholding States. 

Previous to this extensive, simultaneous, and peaceful 
emancipation, the abolitionists of England, and elsewhere, had 
maintained that, after emancipation, the negroes would imme- 
diately become hired laborers—and (judging erroneously 
from the condition of things in England) that the free labor 
thus supplied would be even more valuable and cheap to the 
employers than the former slave labor. On the contrary, 
universal idleness of the blacks has taken the place of the for- 
mer universal industry in the British islands. As the philan- 
thropic British sentiment which induced the emancipation, 
(and forced it on the former slaveholders,) cannot resort to 
the wholesome discipline of Touissant, to force the newly 
freed blacks to labor, the general neglect of labor, and decrease 
of production, are even worse and more hopeless in Jamaica, 
than in St. Domingo. And although the continued suprema- 
cy of British Government and authority, and the presence of 
British military and naval forces, have so far secured the 
lands to the white owners, and prevented general confiscation 
of property, and massacre of the few whites, still Jamaica 
and the other British West Indian colonies are totally ruined 
in regard to industry, production, and all social blessings. 

If required, or suitable to the occasion, I could quote at 
greater length than all this article besides, testimony of facts, 
and statistical and official reports, going to show the utter 
ruin of industry and production in Hayti and the British 
colonies—the unquestionable results of the suppression of 
slavery. Many of such facts may be seen in the “ Pre- 
sent State of Hayti,” written by James Franklin, an in- 
telligent Englishman, and former resident—in Bigelow’s 
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“ Notes on Jamaica,” and extracts from official reports to the 
British Parliament, and from British (and mal wri- 
ters, inserted in Bledsoe’s “ Liberty and Slavery.” I will 
give here, merely as examples, the following few short pas- 
sages : 

The sugar exported from St. Domingo, now Hayti, in 1789, 
was 672,000,000 Ibs.; in 1806, it was 47,516,531 lbs.; in 1825, 
it was 2,020 lbs.; and in 1832, none. Franklin (whose book 
appeared as far back as 1810, even then) said: “There is 
every reason to apprehend that it (Hayti) will recede into 
irrecoverable insignificance, poverty, and disorder.” 

Bigelow, a Northern Abolitiofiist and negrophilist, says of 
Jamaica in 1850: “ Capable, as it is, of producing almost 
everything, and actually producing nothing, which might not 
become a staple with a proper application of capital and skill, 
its inhabitants are miserably poor, and daily sinking deeper 
aud deeper into the utter helplessness of abject want. Ship- 
ping has deserted her ports, her magnificent sugar and coffee 
plantations are running to weeds, her private dwellings are 
falling to decay, the comforts and luxuries which belong to 
industrial prosperity have been cut off, one by one, from her 
inhabitants, and the day, I think, is at hand when there will 
be none left to represent the wealth, intelligence, and hospi- 
tality for which the Jamaica planter was once distinguished.” 

Henry Carey, another Northern and anti-slavery writer, 
says: “It is impossible to read Mr. Bigelow’s volume without 
arriving at the conclusion that the freedom granted to the 
negro has had little effect, except that of enabling him to live 
at the expense of the planter so long as anything remained. 
Sixteen years of freedom did not appear, to its author, to 
have ‘advanced the dignity of labor, or of the laboring classes, 
qpe particle, while it had ruined the proprietors of the 
land.’ Yet, while all Bigelow’s facts go to prove these evils 
to be the result of the incurable indolence and improvidence 
of the freed negroes, so inveterate is his negrophilism that he 
ascribes their indolence and degradation to the continued 
residence of the few remaining whites, and looks to the re- 
moval of the latter as the proper remedy. And, in anticipa- 
ting this future event, and the benefit of an unmixed negro 
population in the British West Indies, he also, with all com- 
placency, and without any intimation of objection on his part, 
supposes that these islands will then form a portion of the 
United States—and, as must be inferred, as a part of their 
improved condition, must necessarily then be represented in 
Congress by negro delegates.” 

“The finest land in the world,” says Bigelow, “may be 
had at any price, and almost for the asking.” Labor “re- 
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ceives no compensation, and the product of labor does not 
seem to know how to find its way to market.” 

Mr. Robert Baird, A. M., (quoted by professor Bledsoe,) is 
an Englishman, and, like Bigelow, a stron eeres of the 
previous emancipation of the slaves in the Eng ish colonies ; 
and, like Bigelow, while he arrays numerous strong facts to 
show the ruinous results of that act, he ascribes the evil, 
not to the act itself, but to the want of some further supposed 
measures of reform. He says: 


“ Let any one who thinks that the extent and clamor of the 
complaint [of the former planters and proprietors] exceeds 
the magnitude of the distres# which has called it forth, go to 
the West Indies and judge for himself. Let him see, with his 
own eyes, the neglected and abandoned estates, the unculti- 
vated fields, fast ‘hurrying back into a state of nature—the 
dismantled and silent machinery, the crumbling walls, and 
deserted mansions, which are familiar sights in most of the 
West Indian colonies. Let him, then, transport himself to 
the Spanish Islands of Porto Rico and Cuba, and witness the 
life and activity which in these slave colonies prevail. Let 
him observe for himself the activity of the slaves, the im- 
provements daily making in the cultivation of the fields, and 
the processes carried on at the sugar mills, and the general 
indescribable air of thriving and prosperity which surrounds 
the whole,” &c. 


The degradation of British Guiana since, and because of 
emancipation, as shown in the Parliamentary and other official 
reports, is still worse. But I will quote no more, except a 
passage of general comment from the British historian, Ali- 
son: “The negroes,” says he, “ who, in a state of slavery, 
were comfortable and prosperous beyond any peasantry in 
the world, and rapidly approaching the condition of the mo#t 
opulent serfs of Europe, have been, by an act of emancipa- 
tion, irretrievably consigned to a state of barbarism.” Yet, 
even with this admission, I presume that Alison, like every 
other Englishman of distinction, and of high reputation as an 
author or statesman, (excepting Carlyle only,) is an enemy of 
negro slavery, and a denouncer of the iniquity of slavehold- 
ing. With all this present unanimity of opposition to, and 
violent denunciation of, African slavery, the prediction may 
be ventured that a change of poem is about to take place. 
Reason and truth will not much longer be kept out of sight 
by prejudiced and ignorant fanaticism, even in England and 
the Northern American States. 

But with such proofs of entire failure of the emancipation 
scheme in the British colonies, and with thousands of like 
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facts that can be adduced from statistical and official reports, 
or testified by unimpeachable and intelligent witnesses, so 
besotted and blind is fanaticism, and so strongly does it cling 
to its first errors, and reject all light and truth, that a few 
men have dared to testify and to publish that the experiment 
has been eminently srinihangtihs ie the lands had increased 
in price and in production—the negroes were industrious— 
even their former proprietors were benefitted and content, 
and that everything had been improved. J. J. Gurney, of 
England, first published an elaborate report of such false state- 
ments, to be on his personal examination ; and his pamphlet 
was largely circulated, by anti-slavery advocates in the United 
States. Even within the last few months, the same general 
assertions were made by a speaker, without contradiction, in 
a public meeting in one of the Northern cities. This state- 
ment was matched by, if not copied from, the following, 
which was republished in the “ African Repository,” the organ 
of the Colonization Society in this country, without comment, 
or expression of even a doubt: 


“Tue Baerrise West Inpres—At a meeting in London to 
take measures to present an appropriate testimonial to Dr. 
Livingstone, the African traveler, Mr. Montgomery Martin 
made the following statement: ‘He had recently visited the 
West Indies to ascertain if the emancipation of the slaves 
had produced ruin there. He found there a free, happy, and 
prosperous population, [hear, hear ;] and speaking commer- 
cially, the West Indies now yield more rum, sugar, and other 
produce, than they had ever done during the existence of 
slavery, [hear, hear.] Since the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies, not a drop of blood was shed, not a saa! crime 
was committed—nor was there destruction of property through- 
- the whole of the West Indies.” [Cheers.|—. Y. Col. 
SOUP. 


Robespierre, in the French Convention, when urging the 
emancipation of the slaves in St. Domingo, and in answer to 
predictions of opponents of the ruin that would follow, uttered 
the memorable sentiment, “ Perish the colonies, rather than 
sacrifice one iota of ourprinciples!” The Northern Abolition- 
ists, our fellow-citizens and political “ brethren,” continue tore- 
assert in effect, Robespierre’s atrocious declaration, after they 
now well know, what their great exemplar, the bloody Robes- 
pigrrs> did not know, the wider read ruin and destruction that 
would follow the practical establishment of their dogma and pur- 
pose of negroemancipation. Their procedure says, louder than 
words could do, “ Perish the wealth and all production of the 
Southern States, with all that refines, improves, and dignifies 
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mankind within their bounds; perish there, the white race, 
men, women, and babes, by massacre, so that the negro slaves 
shall be freed! Perish even Northern manufactures, com- 
merce, and wealth, if dependent on the products of Southern 
slavery—and perish the industry, the comforts, the civilization, 
the morals, religion of the slaves, and even the slaves them- 
selves, if to be necessarily caused by theirreceiving the gift 
of freedom !” 





ART. II.—SOME CONSIDERATIONS RELATING TO SOUTHERN PRO- 
GRESS, CURRENCY, EXCHANGES, BANKS. 


Tuz following manuscript was prepared by one of the Dallas county (Ala.) 
delegation to the late Southern Convention, and though referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee was not acted upon by them, but remained in the hands of 
the editor of this Review, who regards it well entitled to publication. 


The chief object mentioned in the committee’s address for 
assembling the Convention, is to endeavor to ascertain the 
cause of the decline of the foreign commerce of the Southern 
States, and to devise a plan to preserve to the use of the 
South the benefit of its earnings; which, by some process 
unknown to the committee, chiefly inures to Northern and 
foreign States, who, unaware themselves of the source of their 
unearned prosperity, and through an exhibition of costless 
benevolence to negroes, with a view of a further gain of sup- 
posed Providential favor, aim “to kill the goose that lays 
for them the golden eggs.” 

The president of the convention of 1856, in his inaugural, 
informed the delegations assembled, that so far as had been 
disclosed by members of the previous conventions, the cause 
of the evils, and the proper remedies to be applied to remove 
them, remained a problem yet to be solved. 

The committee for 1858 regrets to have occasion to an- 
nounce to the public that thus far its hopes (in the efficacy of 
conventions) have not been realized; while the predictions of 
ill success by opponents, who deemed, perhaps, the proceed- 
ings of previous conventions to be inapplicable to the case, 
have, to some extent, been verified. 

The president of the last convention invites delegates to the 
ensuing one to come prepared to discuss and to report upon 
six divisions of topics submitted by him. As to the second 
division, it is sufficient to pass by it with the understandipg 
that it is the duty of a Southern convention to endeavor to 
preserve to the South the value of its property and produc- 
tions ; also to act with a view of enabling the South to obtain 
as high rates of value for what it sells, as the rates—by some 
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artifice always making them still higher—for what the South 
needs to buy. 

As well might delegates of the fraternity of lawyers and 
newspaper publishers, propose to import from Europe, for 
their benefit, such a number of lawyers and publishers, of 
equal or superior capacity, to divide with them the emolu- 
ments of their existing business, and render it worthless to 
both parties, as for the same professional or non-producing 
class, in legislatures and conventions, to propose to benefit 
the producing classes of the South by importing laborers 
from Africa, who can add nothing to sectional strength or 
power—as from an acquisition of white emigrants or citizens— 
but who can become rivals in production to the extent of im- 
poverishing both the rivals and the rivaled, and operate, at 
the expense of the South, only to promote the welfare of 
Northern and foreign manufacturers, speculators, and con- 
sumers, by supplying them with indispensable commodities, 
much below the then no less continued high cost of production. 

The non-producing class in Congress, legislatures, and else- 
where can effect a great deal for Tinntives at the expense of 
the producing class, by their usual course of circumvention ; 
but they cannot change the course of nature, nor prevent an 
increased quantity of one or more commodities to be given 
in exchange for one or more of other commodities not so in- 
creased, nor compelled to be so exchanged, from having the 
effect to reduce the value of the former to a manifold greater 
degree than the excess of its quantity. Therefore it is mani- 
fest, that success in such projects would be adding fuel to 
the flame, without relieving the South from a single one of 
existing causes of exhaustion. 

The topics mentioned in the third division are the only ones 
—— when judicially managed, to effect the alleged 
objects of the convention. The writer not expecting to meet 
others in council, but being desirous to be useful to the dele- 
gation to which he was appointed a member, he submits to 
its consideration some matters relating to the said third divi- 
sion, in the hope of aiding it in the solution of the before-men- 
tioned problem. 

The annual transactions in buying and selling in the United 
States amounts, by a late estimate, to $2,000,000,000. To 
exemplify by contrast, it may be mentioned that the portion 
of sales pertaining to agriculturists in the Northern States, is 
generally distributed throughout the year, which causes more 
stability in value than wo poserton This stability naturall 
proceeds from the farmers’ habits there of making their busi- 
ness or fiscal year to begin in the spring, (on the Ist of May 
in many States;) at which time annual running accounts,” ~ 
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contracts for the purchase of property, negotiation and return 
of loans, &c., become payable. By simply adapting their 
pecuniary and some other affairs to what unchangeable nature 
makes most convenient and advantageous to them: that of 
cultivating in the summer, gathering in the fall, preparing 
the bulk of their products for sale in the winter, and makin 
payments when the realization of their means is most pone 4 
able—producers there have most of the year under control, 
by which to supply their products direct to the regular con- 
sumptive demand without having occasion to make premature 
sales to meet matured engagements. By this arrangement of 
their pecuniary affairs they vest themselves with power of 
millions of dollars value to them: that of withholding their 
products from sale, when emergencies require it, till specula- 
tors or consumers find it to their interest to comply with 
terms more remunerating, than at the reduced rates of an 
overstocked market. 

The portion of sales pertaining to agriculture in the Southern 
States is mostly compressed within the space of a few months, 
and the value of them is subject to numerous and violent 
fluctuations, effected mostly at the will of foreign millionary 
operators, acting under State chartered privileges; without 
which, their power, of ever changing relative values to the 
South’s loss and to their private gain, would cease in a nine- 
tenth degree. The producers power of defense or counterac- 
tion is made void by their adopting as their own, the business 
year of speculators in raw materials, which begins with the 
gathering of the crops; and which was originally, and con- 
tinues to be enforced on numerous producers, who place 
themselves in a position of requiring advances or loans, which 
only can be obtained from the millionary agencies, on con- 
dition of their being refunded at the regular organized time, 
that crops are sacrificed for the purpose. The forcing in 
the aulen of consumption, a sale of a third of the crop at 
the early portion of its gathering, for the purpose of dis- 
charging nearly all the obligations incurred during the pre- 
ceeding twelve months, when only a sixth portion of the crop 
is needed for consumption within the two months of the third 
or more being sold, has the natural effect of reducing the 
value one-third, not only of the third to be sold, but also of 
the remaining two-thirds of the crop; for the reason that when 
two quantities of commodities of equal labor value must be 
disposed of to obtain another equal labor value, which is all 
that is applicable to be exchanged at the time, the latter ap- 
preciates in relative value to what it lacks in quantity, unless 
extraneous speculations intervene to cause the relative pro- 
portions to vary. Hence, in some years cotton is worth twelve 
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cents, in the latter part of sammer, and soon after declines to 
eight cents; another time from fifteen to ten cents, and last 
year from sixteen, very suddenly, to nine, and subsequently, 
about Christmas, to eight, and prices only revived again by 
crops being withheld from sale. Buyers, whether forei 
manufacturers, agents, or others, generally continue the de- 
pression when practicable, till the greater part of the crop be 
disposed of by » producers, when a competition ensues be- 
tween speculatofs and manufacturers, with the latter aiming 
to keep the raw material of their manufacture perpetually 
depressed in value. Ata less compensation for labor than 1s 
paid for American imports, the present exports of the South 
would exceed in relative or intrinsic value, two hundred 
millions of dollars; the one-third of this stricken off in con- 
sequence of a temporary premature supply being forced on 
the market of sale, amounts to upwards of sixty-six millions 
of dollars. This annual item of the South’s avoidable loss, is 
worthy the attention of the Convention. By the members 
resolving (and performing) to perseveringly agitate the sub- 
ject among their several constituencies, the latter will be 
induced some future first of May to liquidate their running 
accounts of the previous four months with stipulating to pay 
that amount at the time impliedly agreed on; and also stipu- 
late, that running accounts, after such liquidation, and all 
subsequent time, contracts shall not become payable previous 
to the ensuing first of May. The merchants will cheerfully ac- 
cede to such an arrangement; not only because they can as well 
arrange their purchase and payments accordingly, but also 
because their convenience nk interests will be promoted ; in- 
asmucli as, by their customers —e more value for their 
exports on an average than otherwise, they will be the better 
enabled to purchase more in quantity of consumable com- 
modities both for cash and on time, and to meet their engage- 
ments often before maturity, and generally more than promptly 
otherwise. 

Another topic on the third division is that of banks, and this 
necessarily includes currency; and this being the moving 
power of the vast machinery organized, by which relative 
values are changed, and the earnings of industry of all com- 
mercial nations made tributary to the foreign millionary and 
trafficking managers, and to others incidently participating, 
your attention is specially required to investigate its opera- 
tions. 

Human labor is the standard of commercial value. National 
coin, by containing within itself the quantity of human labor 
required to produce it, is the measwre of value of any other 
commodity containing within itself a like quantity of labor to 
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produce it; and an exchange of one for the other is equitable, 
so far as labor value is concerned. When mere means, con- 
taining a certain quantity of labor, be used to procure any- 
thing containing a less quantity of labor, such exchanges are 
said to be made according to their relative value, or relative 
quantity of each, or to the supply and demand of either. 

The estimated quantity of gold obtainable in a month on an 
average, by one engaged in washing it es gy or extract- 
ing it from ores, was directed by the Amefican Congress to 
be coined in one piece as a measure of value, and to be called 
an eagle. This, at twenty-five working days to the month, 
with some allowance for bad weather, sickness, holydays, &c., 
apportioned forty cents per day of our currency, as compen- 
sation to gold diggers for their services. 

From time immemorial, European nations estimated the 
labor in producing the same weight of materials for coin to 
be worth about thirty-six cents per day of their labor, and in 
their currency under a different name. Hence, the sterling 
or sovereign of England rates in the United States at $4 80, 
and in England at $4 44 of our currency. 

Whether the variation of the rates of value of labor in the 
two countries was made to facilitate the organization of a 
decimal currency, (which, by the by, however good in itself, 
has always proved discordant and cumbersome when applied 
to the retained octave subdivisions of weights and measures, 
which also should have been, and ought to be made decimal,) 
or whether it proceeded from the intention of influencing the 
importation and retention of a greater quantity of gold for 
circulation, which was counteracted by the other nations ap- 
propriating the difference in premiums to themselves, the 
addition of the four cents, as extra compensation to gold dig- 
gers, would result in a great loss to the exporting States by 
the nine per cent. difference being added to the invoice cost 
of the imports that are received as payments for the exports, 
unless recounteracted by alloys in American coin. 

As an illustration of how intrinsic can be changed into rela- 
tive value, and they operate to transfer the earnings of one 
people to another without an adequate equivalent, we need 
only to partially examine the course of trade between England 
and the United States, and they with each other. 

When Sir Robert Peel administered the government of 
England, he, for numerous reasons of State policy, induced 
the wealthy class to consent to measures that would tend to 
cause capi money to be loaned abroad instead of at home ; 
and as one to confine the Bank of England issues to the 
amount of specie on hand and to the amount of some govern- 
ment stocks, for which, by a sale of it, specie could at any 
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be substituted; and as another, that no more bank charters 
should be granted nor any renewed, and those in existence 
restricted in their issues to not much over their coin on hand ; 
and as another, that money should generally bear a very low 
rate of interest, which now is about two to two and a half per 
cent. for loans on call and on stock security. 

In order to obtain interest, or a higher interest, on their 
money, as well as to accomplish the ends intended, loans have 
been freely made fh the countries with which England traded. 
To this end, and for the purpose of controlling values of what 
the English traders sell ae § buy, a majority of the stock in 
bank charters, in all the principal m a. of trade in the 
United States and elsewhere, were bought up. 

The borrowing, non-producing, trafticking, and speculatin 
class, in other countries than England, were thus sageglied 
with means of speculating, and of buying and consumin 
foreign goods, which only the producers of the exports hac 
the means of buying or exchanging their productions for be- 
fore. In consequence of this money-lending from abroad, 
through the agency of banks—on pledges of property of 
either principals or securities, purchases of State stocks, rail- 
road bonds, &c., from the expenditure of which wages were 
gree to employers, &c.—two sets of purchasers, the pro- 

neing and non-producing, with two supplies of means, were 
placed in competition to purchase the one supply of foreign 
commodities, which proportionately diminished the values of 
the money of both; or, in traftickers’ lingo, raised the price 
of foreign commodities. 

On the other hand, by the English circulating no more 
money at home than is needed as a medium, by which to ex- 
change an average day’s work in gold digging for an average 
day’s work in cotton, tobacco, naval stores producing, or for 
the same quantity of labor in productions of any other kind 
wanted for consumption, they necessarily sell at a compara- 
tively low price. 

The English money lenders, by receiving their interest from 
abroad, and not lending their money to idlers and specula- 
tors on other’s industry at home, added to their own and to 
their communities’ advantage in the saving of expenses by 
buying the productions of other nations, lower in consequence, 
to a much larger sum than the interest received from them 
amounted to; and by lending their money abroad, they en- 
hanced the value of their communities’ exportable produc- 
tions to much more than the loaned money amounted to. 

By lending money to the Americans, and multiplying it 
many folds with bank paper, the English obtain the products 
of a large quantity of American Jabor for the products of a 
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small quantity of their labor—the actual or real money, (coin,) 
and much more repeatedly, returns to the English community 
in the shape of profits on trade, and a portion of it is re-lent 
from time to time, both to keep up the price of their produc- 
tions in the American market of a multiplied paper currency, 
and prevent it being used at home to raise prices of American 
productions, which, in consequence, are sold, according to 
their relative value, with the small quantity of specie app ied 
to purchase them at the rate of the consumptive demand. 

American legislators are very zealous in promoting Sir 
Robert Peel’s English policy, by annually ena paper 
currency, issuing and loaning establishments, which lately 
numbered fourteen hundred in the United States, whose issues 
were estimated last year to be about six hundred millions of 
dollars, and acting as a substitute for fifty-eight millions of 
coin withheld from circulation. 

The American Southern States are remarkably favorable to 
Sir Robert Peel’s movement, by their not only supplying the 
English, and others, with from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred millions of dollars value of toilsome earned exports, 
according to their low rates of value, in a currency restrict- 
ed to specie abroad, but also find the money, such as it is, 
and consisting of evidences of individual debts, in note-swap- 
ping, for others to buy their own produce with. And this 
eads to a much greater mark of favor, both to the European 
and Northern States, by leaving the coin that they should 
receive for their produce at the North, to form a basis of 
issues of the free banks, and thus further sink the value of the 
South’s Jabor and productions; or, which is the same thing, 
the coin value at which the product of the labor was estimated. 

The Northern States import, for their consumption, a hun- 
dred millions of dollars, at their own expanded paper currency 
valuation, worth of foreign goods more than—at a specie rate 
of consumptive demand abroad—they have exports to pay for. 
The Southern States export abroad, say, a hundred millions 
of dollars more than they import, which balances the account, 
so far as it goes, between all the States with foreign nations. 
For the amount paid for the North abroad by the South, out 
of its produce at a low rate of value, in a currency restricted 
in its use to the exchanges of our labor value for another of 
equal labor value, the North sells to the South foreign and 
Northern goods, estimated to be worth, in the relative quanti- 
ties of currency and commodities prevailing, a like sum of 
one hundred millions of dollars, which balances accounts be- 
tween the North and South; but which quantity of foreign 
and Northern goods, in the absence of the artificial values 
which the South contributes to—by not taking the specie 
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home that she is entitled to from the sale of her products— 
would not be estimated at a third of the amount; which is 
another sixty-six million of dollars of annual loss, occasioned 
chiefly by the South’s using a paper currency, not being a sub- 
stitute for coin to the same amount being withdrawn and 
withheld from circulation in its stead. 

From the causes above alluded to—and some others very 
rominent, which Southern legislation is the origin of—it may 
e perceived by what artifices fleets of empty ships annually 

enter Southern ports to convey away thousands of cargoes of 
the most valuable agricultural and other productions, with 
leaving nothing in return, or, as a consideration, but the bal- 
last salt of the ships and some orders on consumers of forei 
goods in other places, to pay for the latter in supplying the 
South with the necessary commodities, or means of continu- 
ing production. 

*Phis disastrous course of trade to the Southern States, pro- 
ceeds from their and other States grossly violating the Consti- 
tution, in substituting a prokibited in lieu of an established 
currency. Being that there is no dependence on the non-pro- 
ducing class of law-makers in legislatures to retrace their 
steps, there appears to be no ss or relief for the South, 
whether in or out of the Union, except through the present 
(not a future, Seward) Supreme Court. A case might be 
brought before it in this way: say an executor of an estate, 
or an assignee of an insolvent, should refuse to pay a claim 
on them from a bank, on the ground that the claim is founded 
in aswapping of notes—that is, that the plaintiff exchanged 
his circulating currency notes for defendant’s larger note of 
hand—and the bank sues to recover, the court could not 
otherwise decide than that the transaction was illegal and 
void, because circulating notes were bills of credit, as defined 
by lexicographers, which the Constitution prohibits with such 
a decision, ninety-nine in every hundred of the banks would 
shut up shop, as they have nothing to lend but their own 
manufacture of currency notes, which, then, nobody would 
borrow or receive. 


RT. IV.—DR. CARTWRIGHT ON THE CAUCASIANS AND THE 
AFRICANS. 


Severat years ago we published some original and ingenious views of Dr. 
Cartwright, of New Orleans, upon the subject of negroes and their character- 
istics. The matter is more elaborately treated by him in the following paper : 





The Nilotic monuments furnish numerous portraits of the 
negro races, represented as slaves, sixteen hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era. Although repeatedly drawn from 
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their native barbarism and carried among civilized nations, 
they soon forget what they learn and relapse into barbarism. 
If the inherent potency of the prognathous type of mankind 
had been greater than it actually is, sufficiently great to give 
it the independence of character that the American Indian 
possesses, the world would have been in a great measure de- 
orived of cotton and sugar. The red man is unavailable as a 
oe in the cane or cotton field, or anywhere else, owing to 
the unalterable ethnical laws of his character. The white 
man cannot endure toil under the burning sun of the cane and 
cotton field, and live to enjoy the fruits of his labor. The 
African will starve rather than engage in a regular system of 
agricultural labor, unless impelled by the stronger will of the 
white man. When thus impelled, experience proves that he 
is much happier, during the se of labor in the sunny fields, 
than when dozing in his native woods and jungles. He is 
also eminently qualified for a number of employments, which 
the instincts of the white man regard as degrading. If the 
white man be forced by necessity into employments abhor- 
rent to his instincts, it tends to weaken or Easiroy that senti- 
ment or principle of honor or duty, which is the mainspring 
of heroic actions, from the beginning of historical times to the 
present, and is the basis of everything great and noble in all 
grades of white society. 

The importance of having those particular employments, 
regarded as servile and degrading by the white man, attended 
to by the black race, whose instincts are not repugnant to 
them, will be at once apparent to all those who deem the sen- 
timent of honor or duty as worth cultivating in the human 
breast. It is utterly unknown to the prognathous race of 
mankind, and has no place in their language. When the 
language is given to them they cannot comprehend its mean- 
ing, or form a conception of what is meant by it. Every 
white man, who has not been degraded, had rather be engaged 
in the most laborious employments, than to serve as a lacquey 
or body servant to another white man or being bke himself. 
Whereas, there is no office which the negro or mulatto covets 
more than that of being a body servant to a real gentleman. 
There is no office which gives him such a high opinion of 
himself, and it is utterly impossible for him to attach the idea 
of degradation to it. Those identical offices, which the white 
man instinctively abhors, are the most greedily sought for 
by negroes and mulattoes, whether slave or free, in prefer- 
ence to all other employments. North or South, free or 
slave, they are ever at the elbow, behind the table, in hotels 
and steamboats ; ever ready, with brush in hand, to brush 
the coat or black the shoes, or to perform any menial service 
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which may be required, and to hold out the open palm for 
the dime. The innate love toact as body servant or om | 
is too strongly developed in the negro race to be concealed. 
It admirably qualifies them for waiters and house servants, as 
their strong muscles, hardy frames, and the positive pleasure 
that labor in a hot sun confers on them, abundantly qualify 
them for agricultural employment in a hot climate. 

Hence, the primordial cell germ of the Nigritian has no 
more potency than what is sufficient to form a being with 
physical power, when its dynanism becomes exhausted, drop- 
ping the creature in the wilderness with the mental organiza- 
tion too imperfect to enable him to extricate himself from 
barbarism. If Nature had intended the prognathous race for 
barbarism as the end and object of their creation, they would 
have been like lions and tigers, fierce and untamable. So far 
from being like ferocious beasts, they are endowed with a 
will so weak, passions so easily subdued, and dispositions so 
gentle and affectionate, as ‘este to fall under subjection to 
the wild Arab, or any other race of men. Hence they are led 
about in gangs of an hundred or more by a ~—_ individual, 
even by an old man, or a eripple, if he be of the white race 
and possessed of a strong will. The Nigritian has such little 
command over his own muscles, from the weakness of his 
will, as almost to starve, when a little exertion and forethought 
would procure him an abundance. Although he has exagge- 
rated appetites and exaggerated senses, calling loudly for their 
gratification, his will is too weak to command his muscles to 
engage in such kinds of labor as would readily procure the 
fruits to gratify them. Like an animal in a state of hiberna- 
tion, waiting for the external aid of spring to warm it into life 
and power, so does the negro continue to bo out of a vegeto- 
animal existence in the wilderness, unable to extricate him- 
self therefrom—his own will being too feeble to call forth the 
requisite muscular exertion. His muscles not being exercised, 
the respiration is imperfect, and the blood is imperfectly 
vitelined. Torpidity of body and hebetude of mind are the 
effects thereof, which disappear under bodily labor, because 
that expands the lungs, vaginas the blood, and wakes him up 
to a sense of pleasure and happiness unknown to him in the 
vegeto-animal or hibernating state. Nothing but will is 
wanting to transform the torpid, unhappy tenant of the wil- 
derness into a rational and happy thing—the happiest being 
on earth, as far as sensual pleasures are concerned. 

The white man has an exaggerated will, more than he has 
use for; because it frequently drives his own muscles beyond 
their physical capacity of endurance. The will is not a faculty 
confined within the periphery of the body. It cannot, like the 
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imagination, travel to immeasurable distances from the body, 
and in an instant of time go and return from Aldabran, or 
beyond the boundaries of the solar system. Its flight is con- 
fined to the world and to limits more or less restrieted—the 
less restricted in some than in others. The will has two pow- 
ers—direct and indirect. It is the direct motive power of the 
muscular sysem. It indirectly exerts a dynamic force upon 
surrounding objects when associated with knowledge. It gives 
to knowledge its power. Everything that is made was made 
by the Infinite Will associated with infinite knowledge. The 
will of man is but a spark of the Infinite Will, and its power 
is only circumscribed by his knowledge. A man possessing 
a knowledge of the negro character. can govern an bundred, 
a thousand, or ten thousand of the prognathous race by his 
will alone, easier than one ignorant of that character can gov- 
ern a single individual of that race by the whip or a club. 
However disinclined to labor the negroes may be, they cannot 
help themselves; they are obliged to move and to exercise 
their muscles when the white man, acquainted with their char- 
acter, wills that they should do so. They cannot resist that 
will, so far as labor of body is concerned. If they resist, it 
is from some other cause than that connected with their daily 
labor. They have an instinctive feeling of obedience to the 
stronger will of the white man, requiring nothing more than 
moderate labor. So far, their instincts compel obedience to 
will as one of his rights. Beyond that, they will resist his 
will and be refractory, if he encroaches on what they regard as 
their rights, viz: the right to hold property in him as he does 
in them, and to disburse that property to them in the shape 
of meat, bread and vegetables, clothing, fuel and house-room, 
and attention to their comforts when sick, old, infirm, and un- 
able to labor; to hold property in him as a conservator of the 
peace among themselves, and a protector against tresspassers 
from abroad, whether black or white ; to hold property in him 
as impartial judge and an honest jury to try them for offences, 
and a merciful executioner to punish them for violations of 
the usages of the plantation or locality. 

With those rights acceded to them, no other compulsion is 
necessary to make them perform their daily tasks than Azs 
will be done. It isnot the whip, as many suppose, which 
calls forth those muscular exertions, the result of which is 
sugar, cotton, breadstuffs, rice, and tobacco. These are pro- 
ducts of the white man’s will, acting through the muscles of 
the prognathous race in our Southern States. If that will 
were withdrawn, and the plantations handed over as a gracious 
gift to the laborers, agricultural labor would cease for the 
want of that spiritual power called the will, to move those ma- 
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chines—the muscles. They would cease to move here, as the 
have in Hayti. Ifthe prognathous race were expelled the land, 
and their place supplied with double their number of white men, 
agricultural labor in the South would also cease, as far as 
sugar and cotton are concerned, for the want of muscles that 
could endure exercise in the smothering heat of a cane or 
cotton field. Half the white laborers of Illinois are pros- 
trated with fevers from a few days’ work in stripping blades 
in a Northern cornfield, owing to the confinement of the air 
by the close proximity of the plants. Cane and cotton plants 
form a denser foliage than corn—a thick jungle, where the 
white man pants for breath, and is overpowered by the heat 
of the sun at one time of day, and chilled by the dews and 
moisture of the plants at another. Negroes g ory in a close, 
hot atmosphere; they instinctively cover their heads and 
faces with a blanket at night, and prefer lying with their heads 
to the fire, instead of their feet. This ethnical peculiarity is 
in harmony with their efficiency as laborers in hot, damp, 
close, suffocating saaciohiiie-ghers instead of suffering and 
dying, as the white man would, they are healthier, happier 
and more prolific than in their native Africa—producing, un- 
der the white man’s will, a great variety of agricultural pro- 
ducts, besides upwards of three millions of bales of cotton, 
and three hundred thousand hogsheads of sugar. Thus pro- 
be that subjection to his will is normal to them, because, 
under the influence of his will, they enjoy life more than in 
any other condition, rapidly increase in numbers, and steadily 
rise in the scale of humanity. 

The power of a stronger will over a weaker, or the power 
of one living creature to act on and influence another, is an 
ordinance of nature, which has its parallel in the inorganic 
kingdom, where ponderous bodies, widely separated in space, 
influence one another so much as to keep up a constant inter- 
py of action and reaction throughout nature’s vast realms. 

1e same ordinance which keeps the spheres in their orbits 
and holds the satellites in subordination to the planets, is the 
ordinance that subjects the negro race to the empire of the 
white man’s will. From that ordinance the snake derives its 
power to charm the bird, and the magician his power to 
amuse the curious, to astonish the vulgar, and to confound 
the wisdom of the wise. Under that ordinance, our four 
millions of negroes are as unalterably bound to obey the 
white man’s will, as the four satellites of Jupiter the superior 
magnetism of that planet®, If individual masters, by releasing 
individual negroes from the power of their will, cannot make 
them free or release them from subordination to the instinctive 
public sentiment or will of the aggregate white population, 

4 
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which as rigidly excludes them, in the so-called free States, 
from the drawing room and parlor as it does pots and kettles 
and other kinds of kitchen furniture. The subjugation of 
equals by artifice or force is tyranny or slavery; but there is 
no such thing in the United States, because equals are on a 
perfect eartality here. The subordination of the Nigritian to 
the Caucasian would never have been imagined to be a con- 
dition similar to European slavery, if any regard had been 
paid to ethnology. Subordination of the inferior race to the 
supericr is a normal, and not a forced condition. Chains and 
standing armies are the implements used to force the obedi- 
ence of equals to equals—of one white man to another. 
Whereas, the obedience of the Nigritian to the Caucasian is 
tle a because it is normal for the weaker will to yield 
obedience to the stronger. The ordinance which subjects 
the negro to the empire of the white man’s will, was plainl 
written on the heavens during our Revolutionary war. tt 
was then that the power of the united will of the American 
people rose to its highest degree of intensity. 

Every colony was a slave-holding colony excepting one; 
yet the people, particularly that portion of them residing in 
districts where the black population was greatest, hastened to 
meet in the battle-field the powerful British armies in frent 
of them, and the interminable hosts of Indian warriors in the 
wilderness behind them, leaving their wives and children, 
their old men and cripples, for seven long years, to theur 
negroes to take care of. Did the slaves, many of whom were 
savages recently imported from Africa, butcher them, as 
white or Indian slaves surely would have done, and fly to the 
enemy’s standard for the liberty, land, money, rum, savage 
luxuries and ample protection so abundantly promised and 
secured to all who would desert their master’s families? 
History answers that not one in a thousand joined their mas- 
ters’ enemies; but, on the contrary, they continued quietly 
their daily labors, even in those districts where they outnum- 
bered the white population ten to one. They not only pro- 
duced sufficient breadstuffs to supply the families of their 
masters, but a surplus of flour, pork, and beef was sent u 
from the slave-holding districts of Virginia to Washington’s 
starving army in Pennsylvania. (See Botta’s History.) These 
agricultural products were created by savages, naturally so 
indolent in their native Africa, as to prefer to live on ant 
eggs and caterpillars rather than labor for a subsistence ; but 
for years in succession they contished to labor in the midst 
of their masters’ enemies—dropping their hoes when they 
saw the red coats, running to tell their mistress, and to con- 
duct her and the children through by-paths to avoid the 
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British troopers, and when the enemy were out of sight re- 
turning to their work again. The sole cause of their industry 
and fidelity is due to the spiritual influence of the white race 
over the black. 

The empire of the white man’s will over the prognathous 
race is not absolute, however. It cannot force exercise be- 
yond a certain speed; neither the will nor physical force can 
drive negroes, for a number of days in succession, beyond a 
very moderate daily labor—about one third less than the 
white man vohintastly imposes on himself. If force be used 
to make them do more, they invariably do less and less, until 
they fall into a state of impassivity, in which they are more 
plague than profit—worthless as laborers, insensible and in- 
different to punishment, or even to life; or, in other words, 
they fall into the disease which I have named Dysesthesia 
Ethiopica, characterized by hebetude of mind and insensi- 
bility of body, caused by over-working and bad treatment. 
Some knowledge of the ethnology of the prognathous race is 
absolutely necessary for the prevention and cure of this 
malady in all its various forms and stages. Dirt eating, or 
OCachexia Africana, is another disease, like Dysesthesia Ethi- 
opica, growing out of ethnical elements peculiar to the progna- 
thous race. The ethnical elements assimilating the negro to 
the mule, although giving rise to the last named disease, are 
of vast importance to the prognathous race, because they 
guaranty to that race an ample protection against the abuses 
of arbitrary power. A white man, like a blooded horse, can 
be worked to death. Not so the negro, whose ethnical ele- 
ments, like the mule, restrict the limits of arbitrary power 
over him. 

Among the four millions of the prognathous race in the 
United States, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to find a 
single individual negro, whom the white man, armed with 
arbitrary power, has ever been able to make hurt himself at 
work. It is beyond the power of the white man to drive the 
negro into this long continued and excessive muscular ex- 
ertions such as the white laborers of Europe often impose 
upon themselves to satisfy a greedy boss, under fear of losing 
their places, and thereby starving themselves and families. 
Throughout England, nothing is more common than decrepi- 
tude, premature old age, and a frightful list of diseases, caused 
by long continued and excessive muscular exertion. Whereas, 
all America can scarcely furnish an example of the kind 
among the prognathous race. The white men of America 
have performed many prodigies, but they have never yet been 
able to make a negro overwork himself. 

There are other elements peculiar to the Nigritian, on which 
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the disease, called negro consumption, or Cachexia Africana, 
depends. But these belong to that class which subject the 
negro to the white man’s spiritual empire over him. When 
that spiritual empire is not maintained in all its entirety, or 
in other words, when the negro is badly governed, he is apt 
to fall under the spiritual influence of the artful and designing 
of his own color, and Cachexia Africana, or consumption, is 
the consequence. [Better throw medicine to the dogs, than 
aR it toa negro patient impressed with the belief that he 

as walked over poison speelaliy laid for him, or been in some 
other way tricked or conjured. He will surely die, unless 
treated in accordance with his ethnological peculiarities, and 
the hallucination expelled. 

There never has been an insurrection of the prognathous 
race against their masters; and from the nature of the ethni- 
cal elements of that race, there never can be. Hayti is no 
exception, it will be seen when the true history of the so-called 
insurrection of that island is written. There ‘Best been neigh- 
borhood disturbances and bloodshed, caused by fanaticism, 
and by mischievous white men getting among them and in- 
fusing their will into them, or mesmerizing them. But, for- 
tunately, there is an ethnological law of their nature which 
estops the evil influence of such characters by limiting their 
influence strictly to personal acquaintances. The prognathous 
tribes in every place and country are jealous and suspicious 
of all strangers, black or white, and have ever been so. 

Prior to the emancipation act in the British West Indies, 
the famous Exeter Hall Junto sent out a number of emissaries 
of the East India Company to Jamaica, in the garb of mis- 
sionaries. After remaining a year or two in the assumed 
character of Christian ministers, they began to preach insur- 
rectionary doctrines, and caused a number of so-called insur- 
rections to break out simultaneously in different parts of the 
island. The insurgents in every neighborhood were confined 
to the personal acqua.ntances of the Exeter Hall miscreants, 
who succeeded in infusing their will only into those who had 
listened to their incendiary harrangues. This was proved 
upon them by the genuine missionaries, who had long been 
on the island, and had gathered into their various churches a 
vast number of converts. For, in no instance, did a single 
convert, or any other negro, join in the numerous insurrec- 
tionary movements who had not been personally addressed 
by the wolves insheep’s clothing. The Christian missionaries, 
particularly the Methodists, Baptist, Moravians, and Catholics, 
were very exact in collecting the evidence of this most im- 
portant ethnological truth, in consequence of some of the 
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planters, at the first outbreak, having confounded them with 
the Exeter Hall incendiaries. 

The planters finally left the Christian missionaries and their 
flocks undisturbed, but proceeded to expel the false mission- 
aries, to hang their converts, and to burn down their chapels. 
The event proved that they were wrong in not han ing the 
white incendiaries; because they went home to England, 
preached a crusade—traveling all over the United Kingdom— 
proclaiming, as they went, that they had left God’s houses in 
flames throughout Jamaica, and God’s people hanging like 
dogs from the trees in that sinful reed his so inflamed 
public sentiment in Great Britain against the planters, as to 
unite all parties in lond calls for the immediate passage of the 
emancipation act. There is good reason to believe that the 
English ministry, in view of the probable effect of that 
measure on the United States, and the encouragement it 
would afford to the culture of sugar and other tropical pro- 
ducts in the East Indies and Mauritius, had previously de- 
termined to make negro feedom a leading measure in British 
policy, well knowing that its effect would be to Africanize the 
sugar and cotton growing regions of America. The pe 
of the prognathous race does not stop at proving that subordi- 
nation to the white race is its normal condition. It goes 
farther, and proves that social and political equality is ab- 
normal to it, whether educated cr not. Neither negroes nor 
mulattoes know how to use power when given to them. They 
always use it capriciously and tyrannically. Tschudi, a Swiss 
naturalist, (see Tschudi’s Travels in Pern, London, 1848,) 
says, “that in Lima and Peru generally, the free negroes are 
a plague to society. Dishonesty seems to be a part of their 
very nature. Free born negroes, admitted into the houses of 
wealthy families, and have received, in early life, a good 
education, and treated with kindness and liberality, do not 
differ from their uneducated brother.” 

Tschudi is mistaken in gr orm that dishonesty is too 
deeply rooted in the negro character to be removed. They 
are dishonest when in the abnormal condition without a mas- 
ter. They are also dishonest when in a state of subordination, 
called slavery, badly provided for and not ose y disciplined 
and governed. But when properly disciplined, instructed, and 
governed, and their animal wants provided for, it would be 
difficult to find a more honest, faithful, and trustworthy peo- 
ple than they are. When made contented and happy, as 
they always should be, they reflect their master in their 
thoughts, morals, and religion, or at least they are desirons of 
being like him. They imitate him in everything, as far as 
their imitative faculties, which are very strong, will carry 
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them. They take a pride in his wealth, or in anything which 
distinguishes him, as if they formed a part of himself, as they 
really do, being under the influence of his will, and in some 
measure oeliatiaied. in their spiritual nature, to him—lovin 
him with all the warm and devoted affection which children 
manifest to their parents. He is sure of their love and friend- 
ship, although all the world may forsake him. But to create 
and maintain this happy relation, he must govern them with 
strict reference to their ethnological peculiarities. He must 
treat them as inferiors, not as equals, as they are not satisfied 
with equality, and will despise a master who attempts to 
raise any one or more of them to an equality with himself; 
because they become jealous and suspicious that their master’s 
» linigaae will exercise a sinister influence over him against 
them. 

Impartiality of treatment in every particular, down toa hat 
or pair of shoes, is what they all regard as one of their dearest 
rights. Hence, any special favors or gifts to one, isan offense 
to all the rest. They also regard as a right, when pupished, 
not to be punished in anger, but with cool deliberation. They 
will run from an angry or enraged master or overseer, armed 
with a gun or a pistol. They regard all overseers who come 
into the field armed with deadly weapons as cowards, and all 
cowards have great difficulty in governing them. It is not 
physical force which keeps them in subjection, but the 
spiritual foree of the white man’s will. One unarmed brave 
man can manage a thousand by the moral force of his will 
alone, much better than an hundred cowards with guns in 
their hands. They also require as a right when punished, to 
be punished with a switch or a whip, and not with a stick or 
the fist. In this particular the ethnical law of their nature is 
different from all other races of men. It is exactly the reverse 
of that of the American Indian. The Indian will murder any 
man who strikes him with a switch, a cowhide, or a whip, 
twenty years afterwards, if he gets an opportunity ; but saaiily 
forgets blows, however severe, inflicted on him with the 
fist, a cudgel, or a tomahawk. A remarkable ethnological 
peculiarity of the prognathous race is, that any deserved 
punishment,'inflicted on them with aswitch, cowhide, or whip, 
puts them into good humor with themselves and the execu- 
tioner of the punishment, provided he manifest satisfaction by 
regarding the offense as stoned for. 

he negro requires government in everything, the most 
minute. The Indian, on the contrary, submits to government 
in nothing whatever. Mr. Jefferson was the first to notice 
this ethnical law of the red man. (See his letter to Gilmer, 
June 7, 1816, vol. iv, page 279, Jefferson’s Correspondence.) 
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“Every man with them,” (the Indians,) says Mr. Jefferson, 
“is perfectly free to follow his own inclinations; but if, in 
doing this, he violates the rights of another, he is punished 
by the disesteem of society or tomahawked. Their leaders 
conduct them by the influence of their characters only; and 
they follow or not, as they please, him of whose character, 
for wisdom or war, they have the highest opinion, but, of all 
things, they least think of subjecting themselves to the will 
of one man.” Whereas the black man requires government 
even in his meat and drink, his clothing, and hours of repose. 
Unless under the government of one man to prescribe rules 
of conduct to guide him, he will eat too much meat and not 
enough of bread and vegetables; he will not dress to suit the 
season, or kind of labor he is engaged in, nor retire to rest in 
due time to get sufficient sleep, but sit up and duze by the 
fire nearly all night. Nor will the women undress the chil- 
dren and put them regularly to bed. Nature is no law unto 
them. They let their children suffer and die, or unmercifully 
abuse them, unless the white man or woman prescribe rules 
in the nursery for them to go by. Whenever the white woman 
superintends the nursery, whether the climate be cold or hot, 
py increase faster than any other peogee on the globe; but 
on large plantations, remote from her influence, the negro 
population invariably diminishes, unless the overseer take 
upon himself those duties in the lying-in and nursery depart- 
ment, which on small estates are attended to by the mistress. 
She often sits up at night with sick children and administers 
to their wants, when their own mothers are nodding by them, 
and would be sound asleep if it were not for her presence. 
The care that white women bestow on the nursery, is one of 
the principal causes why three hundred thousand Africans, 
originally imported into the territory of the United States, 
have increased to four millions, while in the British West 
Indies the number imported exceeded, by several millions, 
the actual population. It is also the cause why the small pro- 
prietors of negro property in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Missouri are able to supply the loss on the large Southern 
plantations, which are cut off from the happy influence of the 
presiding genius over civilization, morality, and population— 
the white woman. 

The prognathous race require government also in their re- 
ligious exercises, or they degenerate into fanatical saturnalia. 
A discreet white man or woman should always be present to 
regulate their religious meetings. 

ere the investigation into the ethnology of the progna- 
thous race must close, at least for the present, leaving. the 
most interesting part, Fetechism, the indigenous religion of 
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the African tribes, untouched. It is the key to the negro 
character, which is difficult to learn from mere experience. 
Those who are not accustomed to them have great trouble 
and difficulty in managing negroes; and in consequence 
thereof treat them badly. If their ethnology was better and 
more generally understood, their value would be greatly in- 
creased, and their condition, as a laboring class, would be 
more enviable, compared to the European peasants, than it 
already is. 


ART. V.—GARDENING.* 


Ir is said that a Chinese map of the world is covered with 
China. How delightful the idea of unfolding one covered 
with a garden! And is it not possible for man, in gratitude 
to that being who has made all nature “ beauty to his eye,” 
to realize this charming illusion, so that “every drop of rain 
which cometh from heaven and watereth the earth, shall 
make it bring forth and bud?” The Lord himself planted 
the first garden, and appointed Adam to dress and to keep it, 
as an employment meet for the purity and perfection in which 
he was created. Amidst the blossoms of Eden, and under 
the shade of its bowers, did woman receive the breath of life, 
full of joy and fragrance. Such an abode was deemed worthy 
of the few innocent days of yet unfallen man, and the first 
fruits of his disobedience was to be forever banished from 
its goodly precincts. Milton represents as the first object of 
Eve’s lament, on hearing the sentence pronounced by Michael, 
those flowers “ which ps had bred up with her tender hand ;” 
and nothing can be more pathetic than the apostrophe with 
which she takes her last look of them. 

Not only as spreading a mantle of beauty over the scenes 
of industry and cultivation, has a garden ever been the favorite 
resort of man, and its employments been sought both for 
duty and relaxation, but the oaleney it unfi ‘Ids, the tran- 
quillity itinspires, the odors it diffuses, the harmony it breathes, 
the diversity it embraces, the health it promotes, and, above 
all, its unceasing repetition of hopes and enjoyments, of 
promises and fulfilments, have made it in all ages the favorite 
of the poet, and afforded him an exhaustless field of imagery 
and illustration. Who has not read of the famed gardens of 
Alcinous, and the golden orchards of the Hesperides? Who, 
amidst the creations of mythology, has not beheld Dryads 
and Hamadryads guarding every walk and sporting in every 
shade? Flora lends her blushes to the blossoms of spring, 





* By Charles Fraser, of Charleston, South Carolina. 
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Pomona and Ceres display the golden treasures of autumn, 
and Faunus receives even the tribute of winter. 
“Spargit agrestes tibi sylva frondes.” 


The prophets of old culled from a garden many of their 
most beautiful and striking allusions. The divine object of 
Isaiah’s predictions was figuratively styled a “stem anda 
branch, and through him it was foretold” that the wilderness 
should rejoice, and the waste ground should be glad, and 
flourish as the rose. Solomon, in his prophetic inspirations, 
addresses the Savior of the world as “the Rose of Sharon,— 
the lily of the valleys,—the fountain of the garden;” and 
again, in all the pomp of Eastern imagery, he describes “his 
cheeks as a bed of roses, and as sweet hows ;” and so in 
Ezekiel, “the land that was desolate is become like the gar- 
den of Eden.” 

It is remarkable that a garden was the scene of that Savior’s 
last solemn act of devotion, “ whither,” we are told, “he had 
oftimes resorted with his disciples.” And we know, that con- 
formably to an ancient custom of the Israelites, the sepulchre 
in which he was laid was also in a garden. This is alluded 
to on account of the association it necessarily involves, that 
as a garden was the scene of man’s first disobedience, so did 
it witness his triumph over the grave. 

‘Here mankind fell, and hence they rose again.” 


Now, if many of the pursuits, even of leisure and elegance, 
in which men are engaged, are the result of discoveries trace- 
able to no very remote period, and recommended to their 
attention by successive improvements, in which their own 
ingenuity may perhaps have had a share, with what devoted 
zeal and unceasing delight ought they to cherish that art 
whose foundations were laid coevally with creation itself! 
How ought they to love an occupation endeared and conse- 
crated, as gardening is, by the most solemn and affecting as- 
sociations! 

Certain it is, as far as history informs us, that from the 
earliest ages it has been contemporary with national prosperi- 
ty and popular refinement, and has always flourished together 
with other elegant arts, possessing this decided advantage 
over some of them, that, whilst they have cbtained their aemé 
of improvement, and could advance no further, science is 
shedding on horticulture the rays of continued and progres- 
sive improvement, and encouraging its votaries with a bound- 
less field of research, and daily results of interest and delight. 

In speaking of the antiquity of the art, as attested by his 
tory, we need not go beyond the days of Semiramis, who 
lived farther in time before the Christian era than we do after 
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it. Amongst the embellishments of Babylon were the cele- 
brated hanging gardens (pensiles horti,) constructed by her at 
immense expense, perhaps at the price of vanquished king- 
doms, and certainly, as we are told, with the labor of an entire 
population. These were in the style of an amphitheatre, on 
terraces of successive elevation, accessible by flights of steps 
and supported by immense arches. On these terraces was a 
sufficient surface of soils for the roots of the largest trees, 
which flourished there in all the luxuriancy of their native 
forests, together with the richest variety of flowers and shrubs. 
The ancient Egyptians, who advanced the arts of civilized 
life to a degree of refinement which né one can venture to 
say has been = or equaled in after times, bestowed 
great care upon their gardens, planning them upon a scale of 
great magnificence, and irrigating them with canals and reser- ° 
voirs to ensure a continual luxuriance in their orchards and 
vineyards. Clarke, speaking of his passage up the Nile, says, 
“Upon each side of the river, as far as the eye could sur- 
vey, were rich fields of corn and rice, with such beautiful 

roves, seeming to rise out of the watery plains, and to shade 
innumerable settlements in the Delta, amidst never-ending 

lantations of melons and all kinds of garden vegetables, that, 
from the abundance of its produce, Foypt may be deemed 
the richest country in the world.” Their ancient taste for 
gardens still survives, for Cairo is said to embrace a prodigious 
number of them, and to be almost embosomed in trees, Has- 
selquist, a traveler of the last century, speaking of the roses 
of Egypt, and the water distilled from them, mentions an 
apothecary at Cairo, who annually purchases one hundred and 
eighty gallons of it. The poet Martial mentions a present of 
roses from the Pharian gardens to the Emperor, and those, 
too, of winter flowering roses. 

“Ut nova dona tibi Cesar, Nilotica tellus, 
Miserat hibernas ambitiosa rosas,” &e. 

The early Romans cultivated their gardens with no other 
object than to supply them with vegetables and herbs, which 
induced that expression of Pliny, “ex horto enim plebei ma- 
cellum ;” for to them it was an abundant market, always at 
hand. Virgil’s description of the old Corycian’s garden, in 
his fourth Georgic, although brief, shows that, even in his day, 
this important object was not neglected; for amongst the 
roses and lilies, the popies, daffodils and myrtles—onions and 
cucumbers, parsley and other pot-herbs, were not neglected. 
But in Virgil’s day, it was not only arbores and olera, but 
aromatic plants, flowers, and evergreens, the myrtle, the ivy, 
the laurel, and the box, that exhibited the prominent beauties 
of the garden. 
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We know that agriculture was always considered an honor- 
able employment among the Romans. Many distinguished 
families took their names from the successful cultivation of 
— grains, as Pliny informs us was the case with the 

abii, Lentuli and the Pisones, who were all distinguished 
husbandmen. The name of Cicero was derived from the 
vetch, or cicer, cultivated by one of his ancestors. So great 
was their love for gardening, that the Roman generals, on 
their return from foreign conquests, particularly in Asia, in- 
troduced and naturalized into their orchards and vinyards, 
many valuable fruits from the countries they had subdued, 
and of which they were the native product. Cherries were 
brought from the borders of the Euxine, and varieties of 
apples from Greece, Syria, and other parts. Pears were 
‘brought from Alexandria, and also from Syria—“ Syriisve 
pyris;” peaches from Persia, apricots from Epirus and Arme- 
nia, plums from Damaseus and Syria, pomegranates from 
Cyprus and Carthage, and olives and figs from Greece. And 
we further read, that many of these fruits were distinguished 
by the names either of those who had introduced or success- 
fully cultivated them. The very Corycian of whom we have 
spoken, it is said, was brought by Pompey into Italy, from 

orycus, a city of Cilicia which he had conquered. All these 
facts show that the Romans, even amidst the successful career 
of conquest and victory, did not neglect the “ cura colendi,” 
nor, indeed, anything that might promote the glory and hap- 
piness of their country. We cannot here forget the story of 
an orchard of ripe fruit, within the limits of a Romish camp, 
that was left untouched by the soldiers. 

Pliny, in his chapter on gardens, speaking of the encroach- 
ments of wealth upon the rights of plebeian industry, in 
monopolising rare herbs and vegetables for its own luxurious 
enjoyments, complains of it as inconsistent with the impartial 
bounty of nature. Adverting to the change, both at Athens 
and Rome, in the ancient purposes of a garden, which were 
altogether those of utility, he remarks that it is no longer 
cultivated for the support of an industrious owner, but had 
become the ornament of cities, and under the name of Hortus, 
was converted, as he emphatically says, into “delicias, agros, 
villasque ;” and it is well known that the gardens in and 
about Rome were adorned with the utmost magnificence. 

Horace, in one of his Epistles, alludes to the custom of or- 
namenting their palaces with shady trees : 

“ Mempe inter varias nutritur silva columnas ;” 


and again,— 





™ nemus 
Inter pulchra situm tecta.” 
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Tibullus, in one of his elegies, also alludes to it: 
* Et nemore in domibus sacros imitantia lucos.” 


Hfence, also, that beautiful expression of Martial, which has 
become so trite from repetition, “ Rusin urbe.” Indeed, the 
gardens of Rome have quite a classical character, and are 
identified with its history and its poetry. Those of Lucullus, 
Ceesar, and Sallust, will live catnding verdure. 

The poet Martial beautifully describes the garden-like ap- 
pearance of Rome to a stranger, on his first visit to it: 

“ Urbis ut intravit limina, 
. Sic, quacumque vagus, gressumque oculosque forebat, 
Textilibus sertis omne rubebat iter.” 
This fondness of blending the beauty and luxuriancy of nature, 
with the uniformity and regularity of art, has prevailed in 
every city where climate and situation have favored it. Man 
longs, amidst the lines and angles, and the artifical ornaments 
of even a palace, to behold the unmeasured variety of nature. 
And it is to that particular taste or propensity, to which 
Horace so aptly and forcibly applies that well-known obser- 
vation : 
“ Naturam si expellas furca, 
Tamen usque recurret.” 

How proud the distinction, even amongst comparative bar- 
barians, is that attributed to one of the cities of India, “ the 
city of one hundred thousand gardens ”—the city of the rose 
and the nightingale ! 

A recent English periodical styles the residences of some of 
the great nobi!::y in London, city parks; and mentions that 
even a part of one of their gardens would let for sixteen or 
eighteen thousand pounds a year. 

The royal gardens of Aranjuez, in Spain, if they still retain 
their former grandeur, must be the most delightful in the 
world. Situated on the banks of the Tagus, with every ad- 
vantage of natural beauty, they were originally laid out with 
much of the formality of art; but nature, asserting her sway, 
has been allowed to intrude and break in upon that formality, 
advancing on the walks in some places, and receding in others, 
thus blending her luxuriancy with the regularity of art, and 
producing an effect altogether magical. 

Thus, we see that wealth and luxury have always claimed 
a garden as the favorite object of ceodigal expense. But in- 

stead of imitating the simplicity of nature, they have too often 
disfigured her with the motley inventions of art, and loaded 
her with ornaments which she abhors; and which, “ without 
speech or language,” she is constantly reproving, even in the 
humblest of her productions. It is not in straight walks, clip- 
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ped hedges, cones, and labyrinths, or such caprices, that 
wealth may successfully employ itself in gardening; but in 
collecting and naturalizing the kindred productions of various 
countries and climates, and bringing together, as it were, into 
one family circle, the scattered members of the same species— 
in beholding their blended hues, and inhaling their mingled 
fragrance. In this respect, modern horticulture has a decided 
advantage over that of antiquity.. No one can be a skillful 
horticulturist, that is unacquainted with botany and other 
kindred sciences, all of which were unknown to the ancients. 
Their efforts were practical and experimental; those of the 
moderns are founded on principle, aud directed by a knowl- 
edge of the properties and affinities of plants. The modern 
horticulturist does not merely regard the ornamental part of 
gardening, which is very much a matter of taste and obser- 
vation—but without neglecting that, he las higher objects. 
He calls botany and chemistry to his aid. By means of the 
former he is able to ascertain the particular family to which 
every plant belongs, to know its peculiar properties and the 
purposes for which nature has designed it—whether for orna- 
ment or use—whether esculent or otherwise—whether nutri- 
tious or poisonous. The latter, by its practical developments, 
informs him of the best means of manuring his grounds and 
increasing their productiveness; of experimenting on his soil 
and finding out its peculiar nature, and employing it for that 
cultivation for which it is best adapted ; what soils furnish the 
best aliment for particular plants, and the constitution of those 
plants, as determined by the nature of their roots, which are 
various—some being fibrous, others bulbous or tube-rose, 
others hard and woody. Professor Liebig, in his work on the 
application of organic chemistry to agriculture, has done much 
to elevate the character of horticulture; for all that relates to 
the nutrition of vegetables, and the action of manure upon 
them, is equally important to both. 

In addition to these, entomology may be enlisted to give 
effect to his labors. It will acquaint him with the nature of 
those insects which are so great an enemy to the garden— 
from the grub and cut-worm that destroy in the dark, to those 
that are winged, and attack the tallest trees—and direct his 
attention to the best means of destroying them, or of lessening 
their depredations. On this subject, there is yet a wide range 
of observation and experiment to stimulate the exertions of 
the horticulturist. The ravages of msects have at all times 
been the subject of complaint with gardeners; and all who 
have either labored or written have united their regrets. 
Whilst we are improving our gardens by the importation of 
foreign plants and shrubs, and habituating them to our cli- 
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mate and cultivation, we run the risk of introducing destruc- 
tive insects, hitherto unknown. Some of the most fatal of 
these insects are exotics: one, peculiar to the pear tree, is said 
to be of foreign importation, as it was never observed in the 
United States until the introduction of fruit trees became com- 
mon. ‘nd we ail remember with mournful experience, the 
blighting effects of that little white insect, so fatal to our 
orange trees, which a few years ago visited our gardens, 
carrying with them a desolation as deadly as that which fol- 
lows the march of the locust. 

Sir William Temple, in his essay on gardening, speaks of a 
disease known amongst orange trees, which he pronounces a 
most pestilent one. He describes it as iectading from an 
insect which fastens on the bark of the tree, dark brown and 
figured like a shield. He quotes Pausanias as saying that 
they were much noticed in Greece. He is of opinion that 
they proceed from the roots; but those to which we allude, 
cover and encrust the tree so entirely, not excepting even the 
sinallest twigs or shoots, as to induce the belief that they are 
not generated in the root, but are winged. The excessive 
cold of the winter of 1837, which hastened, or rather com- 
pleted, the destruction of our orange trees, still leaves us in 
doubt whether this disease was a transient or permanent one. 
We have not heard of their re-appenrance. 

What are the results of the scientific character which hor- 
ticulture has of late years acquired (and here let me observe 
that the very term, “horticulture” has grown into use from the 
more literal character it has assumed in modern times)? 
“ Gardening” has been the only word always used by the best 
English writers, Swift, Addison, Cowley in his beautiful poem 
addressed to Mr. Evelyn, Sir William Temple, Horace Wal- 
pole, and Cowper. For, in their day, it was altogether an 
art, practical, and based on experience, directed by taste, 
rather than science, and considered the appendage of wealth, 
and used for the ornament of villas and palaces. 

Sut a garden has now become a field of scientific research, 
displaying a knowledge of botany, chemistry, and vegetable 
physiology, without any restraint or limitation on the exercise 
of taste. Those sciences entering into, and directing its em- 

yloyments, have elevated both its character and its name. 

hey seem to have established a higher class, that requires a 
distinguishing name; whilst the mere plodding gardener is 
left to his humble, though useful occupation, of supplying our 
tables with the best fruit, and vegetables, and herbs, adding 
the experience of one year to the labors of another. The 
horticulturist is employed in the more liberal and enlarged 
sphere of the pursuit, aiming at higher objects—to soften the 
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asperities of climate—to subdue the stubbornness of soils—to 
obliterate the line between barrenness and fertility—in a 
word, to bring the whole vegetable kingdom under subjection 
to the uniform government of science. He knows that in the 
ordinary course of nature, everything proceeds from established 
and regular principles—that there are no phenomena that 
may not be accounted for—no secret processes that may not 
be discovered—and no operations which may not be satifac- 
torily explained. 

But to return. One of the results, we might say one of 
the triumphs, of modern horticulture, is the introduction and 
naturalization, even the domestication, of foreign plants and 
flowers, greatly diversifying the beauty of our gardens, and 
enlarging the enjoyments of taste. Our vegetable population 
is thus greatly increased, and, like that of our municipal and 

litical communities, is fast rivaling the number of natives. 

he extension of commerce, and the growing civilization of 
the world, have very much contributed to this. We may all 
remember when our gardens produced a comparative meagre 
display—when our roses were few, and those the descend- 
ants of the Huguenot* stock, and our-flower-beds confined to 
anemonies and stock gillyflowers, pinks, jonquils, and a few 
blue hyacinths, (other colors being very rarely —_ as pre- 
scribed by the old-fashioned vocabulary. Whereas they now 
exhibit a splendid array of flowers and shrubs, contributed 
by every part of the globe—roses from China and Bengal; 
dahlias from Mexico; jessamines from Arabia; verbenas and 
astremerias from Sonth America; the gardenia florida, ixia 
sparaxis, and goladiolus from the Cape of Good Hope; migno- 
nette from Egypt; the ice-plant (mysembryanthemum crys- 
tallinnm) from Athens; the various japonicas, including the 
lornicera, the Italian honeysuckle; the lagerstremia from 
China, with its varieties, and that splendid shrub the pittos- 
porum, also from China. These, with many other exotics, are 
now familiar to us, and may be fairly enrolled in the Ameri- 
ean Flora. 

But all is not yet accomplished. New fields are to be ex- 
plored and their beauties culled. It is said that there are dis- 
persed on the surface of the globe forty thousand distinct 
species of plants bearing flowers, and this is thought but a 
moderate estimate. Of these there are thirteen thousand 
flowering plants in the intertropical parts of America, whilst 
Europe, which lies wholly within the temperate zone, con- 
tains seven thousand. It is to be hoped that the recent polit- 








*Several beautiful roses are found in those parts of the country where the 
Huguenots settled, “to tell where a garden had been.” 
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ical changes which have taken place in China, enlarging its 
trade with other nations, and particularly with the United 
States, will give us still further insight into its botanical treas- 
ures, and add to what we already possess of them. 

Amongst the foreign contributions by which our gardens 
have been enriched, is the rose, with its splendid varieties. 
But this paragon of flowers claims at least the tribute of a 
separate paragraph. It is asserted by naturalists, that all the 
diversities of form, color, size, and fragrance, which now dis- 
tinguish the rose, have proceeded from care and cultivation, 
there being but one native original. If this be true, what 
elements of beauty must there have been in that original, to 
develop themselves so luxuriantly and profusely! How like 
its prototype of Eden, in whom all that was “lovely—fair” 
was summed up, “in her contained.” Transplanted from the 
wilderness, where its sweetness was wasted, it has become the 
pride and ornament of man’s habitation; it has spread its 
progeny over every clime, and is the inseparable companion 
of civilization and refinement. The harbinger of spring, and 
emblem of youth— 

“ Celestial rosy-red—love’s proper hue ; 


it has received the homage of the poet in every age. The 
offerings of taste and genius, of beauty and innocence, have 
ditfused an atmosphere of joy around it, and made it the 
object of universal but harmless idolatry. Pliny places the 
rose at the head of flowers, investing it, as it were, with royal 
precedence. “Lilium rose nobilitate proximum est.” He 
mentions many varieties in the gardens of Rome, the names 
of which show that several had been introduced from abroad. 
Some of these varieties are beautifully alluded to by the poet 
Martial, in one of his epigrams addressed to a chaplet of 
roses : 


” 


“Seu tu Paestinis genita es, seu Tiburis arvis : 
Seu rubuit tellus Tuscula flore tuo; 
Seu Pranestino te villica legit in horto; 
Seu modo Campani gloria ruris eras,” &e. 

No doubt the celebrated rose of Peestum, which always had 
the word “ bifera” prefixed to it, is to be found among the 
varieties that adorn our own gardens, many of them having 
that peculiarity. Indeed our gardens, which were formerly 
sterile in this branch of cultivation, now exhibit the fruits of 
a most liberal taste. Of the white rose there were but two 
varieties, the common white and the musk; of the red, the 
centifolia or common May rose, the damask, the cabbage 
rose, and a few other varieties, were the only ornaments of 
the rosarium: whereas now the enterprise of the American 
horticulturist has overspread our country with one blush of 
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beauty, almost realizing the visionary hope before expressed. 

That an enlightened interest is awakened throughout the 
United States on the subject of horticulture, is not only evi- 
dent from the facts above stated, but from the active efforts 
of societies established for its encouragement. By these, in- 
formation is sought, experiments encouraged, improvements 
rewarded, papers illustrating its various scientific relations 
and practical developments read and published, and an in- 
tercommunication made on the result of individual effort ; 
thus elevating the pursuit, imparting to it a more liberal 
character, and multiplying and orenng the conscious en-. 
joyments of him that practises it. And where is there a hap- 
pier man than the horticulturist? Nature is his constant 
companion. His daily study is to improve his acquaintance 
with her, and to cultivate that intercourse whose delights are 
exhaustless. The alternate succession of expectation and re- 
ality, of labor and repose, of retirement and society, fill up 
the day and the year. He labors to brighten every hue in 
the mantle of beauty which she has spread over the fields, 
and to make her bounties even more worthy of gratitude. 
In err, wm! the phenomena of vegetable life, and exhibit- 
ing in his labors and improvements those results which minis- 
ter to the enjoyments of taste, and to the more substantial 
comforts of man, he entitles himself, without any ambition 
for the distinction, to be called a benefactor of his race. Nor . 
are his pursuits without moral benefit to himself. Decay and 
reproduction are constantly before him as emblematic moni- 
tors. He isthe steward of mysteries which no human science 
can unfold, and which, in the humblest flower of the valley, 
are daily declaring the unfathomable wisdom of the great 
Author of creation. The seeds that decay and germinate, 
have undergone the same alternate process as when they fell 
from the hand of him who planted the first garden. Hence 
he learns that it is the right and the privilege of the virtuous 
man who has been employed through life in cultivating its 
charities, to enjoy, in their richest display, the fruits of his 
labors, and to knob that the seed that he reaps is to spring 
up and flourish after him. 





ART. VI.—CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN EUROPE. 


Unper an appropriation from Congress it is known that 
John Claiborne, Esq., of Louisiana, recently visited Europe, 
and prepared a report upon its consumption of cotton, which 
has been printed. The report is now on the table before us, 
being a pamphlet of about one hundred pages, including a 

5 
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lengthy and valuable paper on the consumption of cotton in 
the Zollverein, furnished to the Department of the Interior by 
Dr. Schleidin, minister from Bremen. 

It is needless to say that this report is meagre, when we con- 
sider that Mr. Claiborne spent but three or four months in 
Europe; but so far as it goes we have found it well consid- 
ered, accurate, and of great value, and have no doubt that it 
will lead to more elaborate publications in the future. 

The points to which Mr. Claiborne’s attention was called by 
his instructions from the Department, were to— 


1. Ascertain the amount of cotton consumed in the manufactories of each 
city, district, or country, either in Europe, or any other portion of the earth 
where cotton is manufactured ; the amount of capital invested in such manu- 
facturing establishments; the number of looms and spindles; the number of 
hands employed, and the average rate of wages paid to the employés. Aggre- 
gate results for each country or district are desirable, as far as practicable. 

2. The immediate sources from whence these establishments actually procure 
their raw material; the nearest seaport where they might be furnished direct 
from the United States, and the diminution of cost ‘hich might be effected by 
any change in the course of trade. 

8. If direct trade were established, what are the commodities we should re- 
ceive in exchange. Would this be sufficient in amount to furnish adequate 
return freights for the vessels employed in the transportation of cotton. 

4. What proportion of the supplies furnished to these establishments is in the 
shape of yarn, and what in the shape of raw cotton. Ascertain the price of each, 
in order to show what profit is made by the manufacturer of the yarn. 

5. What is the quality, grade, or number of the yarn principally used, and is 
it such as could be produced by the unskilled labor on plantations, or in the 
Southern cities. 

6. To what countries do the manufacturers of Europe generally send their 
yarns and gooda, and what diminution of ye owas would result from manufac- 
turing or spinning in our own country, and shipping direct to those countries. 

7. What duties are levied on cotton or yarn respectively; their effect on the 
consumption of each ; the feasibility of procuring their remission or modifica- 
tion, and the probable effect on consumption of such remission. 

8. What are the agencies in each country which are now tending either to 
advance or check the consumption of cotton. 

9. What new modes of applying cotton to the use of man are now in use in 
Europe; to what extent is it used for mixing with wool in making cloths, cor- 
dage, or for any other purpose. 

10. What proportion of the cotton goods consumed in each country is im- 
ported, and what supplied at home. 

11. Examine the subject in its financial aspect ; inquire how, in the actual 
operations of commerce, a merchant could have his one for cotton executed, 
and pay therefor at the ports of exportation. Examine also into the nature 
and course of exchange operations that would thus arise, and the practicability 
of avoiding the necessity of English or French banking credits. 

12. Direct some attention to the subject of the production of cotton in foreign 
countries, with a view of ascertaining whether our planters may apprehend 
any formidable competition from any such source; what are the obstacles in 
way of such foreign production, and are they such as are likely to be removed 

rereafter. 


France.—This natior ranks second to Great Britain in re- 
eens to cotton manufactures, and second to no country in 
the taste and beauty of her tissues. It is but sixty years since 
this industry was attempted in Paris. The French yarns are 
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esteemed to be ten per cent. better than those of England. 
The pure cotton tissues, of French manufacture, are calicoes, 
indiennes, percales, ginghams, madopolain, jaconet, organdie, 
and fig’d muslins, printed muslins, handkerchiefs, and shawls, 
tulles, bobinets, laces, bonnetine, and fringes and nankins. 

M. Moreau de Jonnés, in his late very valuable work, “ La 
Statisque de L’ Industrie dela France,” (Statistics of French 
Industry,) has a chapter on cotton which abounds in interest- 
ing facts and speculations. After giving a rapid sketch of 
the rise and progress of the manufacture in France, the 
author proceeds to show its influence upon the industrial and 
commercial wealth of the country, as it at present exists. 
According to this high authority, the value of the production 
of cotton tissues, and its relation to the population, was, in 
the year 1812, 176,000,000 of frances, or $32,736,000, being 6 
francs, or $1 12 to each inhabitant; while in 1850 it was 
334,000,000 of francs, or $62,124,000, being 10 francs to each 
inhabitant. By the census of 1851, the population of France 
was 35,783,170. Says M. de Jonnés, p. 76, “The 62,000,000 
(kilogrammes) imported for the spinneries, being transformed 
into tissues and other fabrics, worth at least 334,000,000 of 
francs, the industry of our manufactures quintuples the value 
of the raw material, and augments it four times; or, in other 
words, gives it an increased value of 250,000,000 of francs.” 
Estimating the total consumption by Great Britain, Continen- 
tal Eurépe, and the United States, at the time he was writing, 
(probably 1855,) at the round sum of 502,000,000 kilogrammes, 
er 1,104,400,000 pounds, he says: “ At 1 fr. 50 centimes (the 
kilogramme) here is a value of 753,000,000 (or $140,058,000.) 
If the raw material should be everywhere quintupled, as in 
France, the annual industrial production of cotton would be 
near 4,000,000.” 

M. de Jonnés gives tabular statements as to each branch of 
cotton manufacture in France, which are embodied herein 
as well worthy of attention. For convenience sake, the 
French weights and values have been reduced to our own 
standards. iis estimate of the number of spindles is con- 
siderably below that of several other authorities—M. Audi- 
ganne placing the number at 5,000,000. 


COTTON SPINNING. 


Number of mills... ........ hi vea bt Peewiietseecsedeees 566 
Communes in which they are found. ............se00- 275 
Their consumption of raw material, (Ibs.)............- 138 , 226 ,000 
Vane of Che emia... ... .. do vcaduee haunts soos tattens $17,519,756 
Quantity of cotton spun, waste not included, (Ibs.)..... 127 , 600 ,000 
Total value of the yarn spun. ......62.ceceecseeesees $27 , 379,200 
Number of hands employed... .........eeessseeesees 63 ,064 


(of whom, 22,807 men, at 87 cents; 23,531 women, at 
19 cents; and 16,726 children, at 10 cents per day.) 
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Raw material per centum.............++. ghee sosages 65 
Salaries, general expenses, and profits, do............. -35 


Nore.—The rate of wages given here is at least one-third. Mr. Claiborne says, 
below those which, I was informed by proprietors, were paid at Mulhouse and 
Rouen, They had probably risen meanwhile. 

Tue following statistics will show the receipts of cotton 
into France, from all countries, and the markets which are 
furnished for her manufactured tissues : 


EXPORTS OF COTTON TISSUES FROM FRANCE OF HOME PRODUCTION, 





Countries. 1844, 1854. 1856. 

Algeria. Pid on wniekiseisants wees $4,445,400 $10, 323,200 $12,424,800 
Otwer French colonies, ....... 3,124,800 3,868,800 3,999,000 
SE das 2c a.ceudbweet cars 4,891,800 2,808, 600 3,608,400 
United States....... ew estes 1,078 ,800 1,246,200 1,897 , 200 
AP Oe. Coe 334,800 1,848,400 1,729,800 
Sardinian States............. 1,102,000 1,120,600 1,692,600 
SIE s bs u's c Shae veces 985 ,800 1,060,200 1,618,200 
MN A usn edhe teattoes® 632,400 1,320,600 1,432,200 
The Zollverein....,.......0. 520,800 911,400 1,116,000 
Ceo a hea 6 bee we aes 213,200 837 ,000 892,800 
Turkey and Greece........... 93,000 279 ,000 669 , 600 
Nd ds ioe Mien ok cate 4 ba 539,400 890,600 539,400 
Naples and Sicily........... ‘ 74,400 239,000 446,400 
BIS 6 binge pdliewes > cciscoee 651,000 427 ,800 358,400 
Tuseany and Papal States..... 409 , 200 167,400 297 , 600 
Sct. ts; news s scesas bees 55,800 204 , 600 297 ,600 
Foreign West Indies......... 167 ,400 372,000 279 ,000 
Buenos Ayres and Uruguay... 18,600 872,000 279,000 
CEN»: » « sin'ed Maldlnjapid-se-6 37 , 200 148,800 213,200 
ME 6g SW es «0 60s CUMS ores 111,600 148,800 167 ,400 
Ms Rew USA bs dc aeaseewpe 18,600 180, 600 130,200 
Other couutries.............. 465,000 141,800 576,600 

eed, wo5's okeieess . $20,181,000  4$28,755,600  $$34,670,400 


* Including New Granada, Equador, and Venezuela. 
+ The real value was $11,184,924. 
¢ The real value was $13,410,600. 


INPORTS OF COTTON INTO FRANCE AND DUTIES PAID. 





1827-1836. 1837-1846. 1856. 
Whence imported. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
United States. ...cscccccscces 59,785,000 108,708 , 600 173,137,800 
<4. 6 a0) noe nt ae'o enna Rees 255,200 165,000 
daa 2 shoe hneniakhng.s 8,245,000 1,368,400 506,000 
Dire tieseov< v.cssoeehsu pune’ 15,400 363,000 651, 200 
Hayti......ccccececssescesss 213,400 180,400 123,200 
Geadalupe....0..sccsccsccees 114,400 147 ,400 85,800 
BEB si vcnvcccccccsececcen ot ebaeseninn  sembesee sis 48 ,400 
English East Indies........... 499 ,400 770,000 693,000 
, ee oe es 2,604,800 8,458,400 547 , 800 
i Mielibcedvewd cave iva 5,827,800 3,555,200 6,778, 200 
INDIRECTLY IMPORTED. 

England. ..... Or ais dn dre woe 72,200 37,400 2,222,000 
Belgium. ......... os SRS 50,600 48,400 101,200 
Other countries............... 1,190,200 1,148,400 248 , 600 

IK. i tins 6 nahalea peccccie 1,ORnsneO 120,040,800 183,488 , 200 


Value in dollars, (official)...... 10,969,164 17,971,878 27,829,320 
Duties paid in dollars......... 1,845,824 2,178,060 3,712,286 
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From his review Mr. Claiborne arrives at the conclusion, 
“that the condition of cotton manufacture in France is highly 
prosperous and remunerative, and there is no reason why the 
consumption of cotton should not goon increasing. The com- 
parative dearness of fuel for manufacturing purposes is more 
than counterbalanced by the abundance and cheapness of 
labor, and the monopoly of the home market, with a demand 
for cotton tissues and stuffs for clothing or luxury, which is 
daily augmenting. Nevertheless, the cotton manufacturing 
interest is at present in a nervous and excited state, owing to 
the exertions of the advocates of greater freedom of trade, and 
the abolition or radical modification of the prohibitory system. 
That a modification—the greater the better—of our commer- 
cial treaty with France, would be followed by an increased 
consumption of our cotton, wool, and other products, and 
would tend to the increased prosperity of both countries, does 
not admit of reasonable doubt.” 


Swirzertanp.—At Zurich a leading merchant and cotton 
buyer informed Mr. Claiborne that at least nine-tenths of the 
consumption of cotton wool in Switzerland was of the growth 
of the United States; there being but a small proportion of 
Fgyptian, and still less of Brazilian or East Indian, called for. 
The Swiss manufacturers, with whom capital is generally 
abundant, have availed themselves of all the latest inventions 
and improvements in machinery, both for spinning and weav- 
ing; and their establishments are, for the most part, models 
as to neatness, order, and skill. , 

As for the future prospects of cotton manufacture in Swit- 
zerland, it may be said that though it is an inland country, 
without seaports or coal beds, and therefore obliged to pay an 
increased price for the raw material, as well as for the neces- 
sary fuel to convert it into yarns or tissues, there is, neverthe- 
less, to be found abundance of capital and cheap labor, where- 
by those disadvantages are overcome toa sesiebiababie degree. 
The general diffusion of skill in handwork, aided by the sys- 
tem of popular education, the frugal habits of the people, and 
the winters of eight months’ duration, compelling the inhabi- 
tants to remain within doors, ali contribute to make up for 
the disadvantages under which it otherwise labors; the influ- 
ence of new inventions in machinery, and methods of saving 
fuel, must also be felt there as they have been elsewhere; 
while the more liberal modern systems which dispense raw 
materials and manufactures from it, im transitw, from the 
payment of duties to the countries through which they pass, 
place Switzerland more on a footing with maritime countries 
than might otherwise be the case. A still further increase in 
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her importation and manufacture of cotton-wool seems there- 
fore altogether probable. 


Baterum.—In Belgium, from 26,000 to 28,000 people are 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton. 


“Traverse the country in whatever direction he may, the 
traveler scarcely ever loses sight of the tall chimneys of the 
factories, and he is frequently at a loss whether to admire 
most of its evidences of high agricultural advancement of 
those of manufacturing activity which meet him at every 
turn.” 

In 1855, the importation of cotton into Belgium amounted 
to 26,809,760 lbs., of which 12,530,126 lbs. were direct from 
the United States. Of this, 3,926,921 lbs. were in transitu. 

“The entire importation of cotton yarn in 1855 amounted 
to 3,656,948 lbs. of the value of 1,273,002 dollars. Of this, 
428,391 lbs., of the value of 292,448 dollars, were consumed 
in the country, and 3,316,851 lbs., of the value of 1,015,268 
dollars, was in transit. Much the greater part of these yarns 
were sent into Prussia.” 


Statement of Cotton Wool imported into Belgium during the years 





specified, 
1850. 1851. 1855. 
Whence imported. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
England............... 7,308,861 9,270,408 11,130,678 
Netherlands......'..... 127,774 52,666 1,294,075 
MINE. 6 nits GUN o coats 110,279 234,464 1,536,603 
ee snes ft Makes eee ia Seeenes 55,148 
| ee TV Eon ees 170,720 
United States.......... 14,398 ,329 11,791,434 12,530,126 
Hayti and Venezuela.... 40,1438 26, 200 53,350 
Other countries......... _ Se ere 89,665 
Total, pounds pic svaes 22,003 ,228 21,375,172 26,809 , 760 


Tue Hansz Towns.—Although none of it is consumed in 
their territories, the two free cities of Bremen and Hamburg 
receive annually a large and rapidly increasing amount of cot- 
ton, which is distributed thence into the States composing the 
German Custom’s Union, Switzerland, Austria, [ussia, and 
Sweden. All classifications are quite ready of sale, but mid- 
dling to middling fair are the most sought for. In fact, Bre- 
men and Hamburg import more American cotton than any 
other country, except Great Britain, France and Spain. 

- In 1856, 45,539,585 lbs. cotton were imported to Bremen, 
valued at $5,432,615; of this 42,757,210 lbs., valued at 
$5,173,343f were the productions of the United States. The 
United States, therefore, furnished almost the entire supply, and 
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received in return cloth, (woolen,) cotton goods, hosiery, silks, 
segars, toys, glass, looking-glass guy: willow baskets, musi- 
cal instruments, pianos, zeni wool, and manufactures of porce- 
lain. Nearly ait these articles pay a pretty high duty, which 
curtails their consumption in the United States, and diminishes 
the consuming Veber of the lower classes, who produce these 
articles. A reduction of the duty on such articles would ma- 
terially increase the export trade to the United States, and 
the consumption of cotton, tobaeco, rice, and other articles 
produced by the United States, in Germany. 

In 1855, 47,083,451 Ibs. raw cotton, valued at $4,447,145 
were imported at Hamburg, besides 54,753,907 lbs. yarns and 
threads, valued at $10,319,393. Much the greater portion 
thereof was American cotton, esa imported from Liver- 
pool. The value of direct trade is, however, much more ap- 

reciated by the Hamburgers at this time than has hitherto 
ete the case, and withthe example and immense commercial 
progress of Bremen in that respect before them, as an illus- 
tration of the great advantages likely to flow from it, if properly 
fostered, they are turning their eyes beyond the marts of London 
and Liverpool to those of New York and New Orleans, anx- 
ious to secure, if practicable, for themselves the only profits 
on that portion of our products which is consumed in the 
interior States of Germany ; and at the same time to endeavor, 
by the establishment of a steady, cheap, and well-supplied 
market, to command, to a greater degree than at present, the 
supply of our raw materials to northern Europe. 


Sarprnia.—In 1855, 19,020,661 Ibs. cotton were imported 
into Sardinia, of which 11,621,797 lbs. came direct from the 
United States, while there can be no doubt that by far the 
ag portion of that reported as coming from France, Eng- 
and, Belgium, &c., was also the growth of this country. 
Of this 9,096,021lbs. were re-exported. If the estimate of 40 
pounds consumption of the raw material per year, to each 
spindle be applied to Sardinia, the result would be 260,000 lbs. 
which is probably near the truth. 

It is anticipated by the merchants of Genoa that the impor- 
tations of cotton into that port, direct from the United States, 
or other countries of its growth, will continue to increase, not 
only to meet a domestic demand, but also to supply, by means 
of the Sardinian railroad, the wants of the spinners in the 
Italian provinces of Austria, and those of Tyrol and the Vo- 
ralberg. There are few or no direct exchange operations be- 
tween Sardinia and the cotton marts of the United States. 
Payments are made by drafts on London or Paris. The chief 
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articles of exports are fruits, olive oil, silk, rice, wool, wine, 
grain, &c. 


Tue Zottverein.—There were in 1857, 196 cotton manufac- 
tories in the German Zollverein, consuming 121,050 bales of 
American cotton, against 64,900 bales from all other sources. 
From reliable data these numbers will be increased the present 
year to 208 manufactories, consuming 158,650 bales of Ameri- 
can cotton, and 77,300 bales of others. In 1853, 91,126,119 
Ibs cotton were imported into the Zollverein, and 52,517,991 
lbs. yarns and threads, Prussia receiving about seven-ninths 
of this quantity. 

In the year 1856, there were, according to Mr. George Von 
Veibahn, chief of division of the financial department of the 
ministry of commerce, &c., at Berlin, in the kingdom of Prus- 
sia, 88 spinneries, with an aggregate of 288,907 spindles, which, 
at an estimate of forty pounds each of the raw material per 
annum, required 11,556,280 lba. 

“In 1857, the number of mills in the kingdom of Saxony, 
according to a statement of Dr. Christian A. Weining, chief 
of divisions, ete., in the ministry of finance, was 135, running 
600,000 spindles. The consumption of raw cotton was about 
30,000,000 pounds, of which 12,950,595 pounds were the growth 
of the United States, almost all of which was reported via 
Bremen ; and 11,432,463 pounds of the growth of the East 
Indies, imported via Hamburg. 

“To the United States the exports consisted principally of 
hosiery, valued at two millionsof thalers; woolen cloths, valued 
at one and a half million of thalers; and other woolen goods, 
valued at half a million thalers.” 


Statement of the Import, Export, and Transit of Cotton Wool into and 
Jrom each of the States of the Zollverein during the year 1853 ; 
the weights reduced to the standard of the United States. 


States. Import—lbs. Export—lbs. Transit—lbs. 
Prussia, with Luxemburg Ds ie ee ae oe be be 
MUUNND soc duccaschedss 7h See ee eee ee win 
NR. nk babs +> anal 902,075 Mie. catsives 
Wurtemburg........... 15,239,739 14,084,221 5,969,250 
A 6 ths% Wb 600s 27 ,025 171,966 3, 202,254 
Electoral Hesse......... 3,086,224 185,091 8 , 226,657 
Duchy of Hesse........ Q0,G01. 8 eetee °. “aetna 
Tein cictes’  nseheas s  epnseey ..: ae 
Brupewiek............. TM Fi eR cos - : arg eibine 
a ek ens Bere 0:0 & ue: > idea ys 9,165 
SE, LOLS TEE LE ee PO 
Add import by the post. . BOGS | npenece . thaeege 








DORE 6. devwoneduseen 91,126,119 20,943 ,323 19,660,894 
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There will be, therefore, in working order next year: 
Toconsume _ Bales of Total, 


Gotton 

factories. Spindles. Pe ae East ~ pounds. 
In Bavaria........... 18 548,700 50,050 10,200 60,250 
In Saxony........... 134 604 ,646 86,700 36 ,000 73,700 
In Praspia........0.0- 26 424,000 23,000 18,000 46,000 
a 11 210,600 20,100 6,200 26 ,300 
In Wurtemburg...... 12 134,000 13,600 3,700 17 ,300 
In Hanover.......... 2 55,800 8,000 4,000 7,000 
in Oldenburg ........ 5 40,400 2,200 4,200 6,400 





Total in Zollverein.. 208 2,018,146 158,650 77,300 285,950 


In 1856 the number of spindles actually in operation within 
the German Zollverein was only 1,200,000, and the amount 
of cotton consumed 160,000 bales. 


Avsrrta.—In 1856, according to an official report, 84,774,371 
lbs. cotton were imported into Austria. In 1854, 189 estab- 
lishments for cotton manufacturing were in operation in Aus- 
tria, consuming (estimated) 145,000 bales. . 

“The importation of raw cotton into Lombardy is estimated 
at 30,000 bales, of which 25,000 are of the growth of the 
United States, and 5,000 of the Indies and the Levant. The 
much greater part of the cotton from the United States, Malta, 
and the Indies, is received through the port of Genoa, and 
nearly all the cottons from the Levant are imported by way 
of Trieste, where formerly a much more considerable impor- 
tation was counted, but the low prices of cotton in America 
during the years 1840, 1844, 1848, 1849, and 1850, have broken 
up the culture of cotton in thecountries of the Levant. Many 
of the largest spinners import cotton direct from the United 
States, and are able to furnish a good supply to the smaller 
spinners.” 


Russ1a.—In 1847, there were in Russia 55 cotton spinneries, 
employing about 60,000 people. The other branches of cot- 
ton manufacture employ four times that number. 

“The value of cotton tissues of all descriptions, fabricated 
in Russia, is estimated at 65,000,000 silver roubles. Nearly 
all of it is consumed within the country. Iussia exports cot- 
ton stuffs only to Asia; their value not exceeding 2,500,000 
silver roubles. 

“Tn the year 1853, Russiaimported from England raw cotton 
to the value of $997,025 ;-cotton manufactures to the value of 
$328,575. Raw cotton, nine-tenths of which was of the growth 
of the United States, constituted 28.6 per cent. of all that 
England sent to Russia. In the same year Russia received 
from the United States raw cotton to the value of $1,487,700 
(being sixty-eight-hundredths of total import,) of the value of 
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$2,187,350. In return she sent us a total value of $1,672,875, 
emo sailcloth and coarse linen, linen and hempen yarn, 
iron, cordage, hemp, bristles, feathers, ete. 

“The direct trade in raw cotton between the United States 
and Russia is, however, on the increase, she having received 
directly from our ports, in 1856, an amount of 124,000 bales. 

“The policy of purchasing in the Liverpool market, instead 
of at New Orleans, Mobile, or Charleston, was explained to 
be on account of the more reliable classification or sorting at 
Liverpool than in the United States. To purchase raw cotton, 
without an intermediary at New Orleans, or any other Ameri- 
can port, it would be necessary for the Russian manufacturer 
to send thither an agent, with specie, or drafts bought in 
Europe. In the actual condition of things, it is much more 
convenient for him to buy his cotton from English merchants 
at London gr Liverpool, who grant credits more or less exten- 
ded, at five per cent. per annum ; besides which, in England, 
and particularly at Liverpool, where cotton is sold, after hav- 
ing been sorted and under guaranty, while in America, cotton is 
put upon the market without beingsorted and without guaranty. 

“Tt is to be observed that the prices of cotton acquire com- 
mercial stability only in the English market; consequently, a 
Russian speculator, who should go to buy raw cotton in 
America, even at the period of the crop being gathered, which 
is the most advantageous for the purchasers, would run the 


risk of paying for it more than the current price two or three + 


months later. All these causes combined, induce the Russian 
spinner to prefer the English market to the direct purchase 
of the cotton in America. 

“The Russian practice of buying in the Liverpool market 
is, in no small degree, caused by the fact that the managers 
of the mills, who are all English, are unwilling to receive 
stocks purchased elsewhere, believing that in England alone 
the proper classification for the descriptions of yarn in demand 
in the Russian market are to be had, and their influence pre- 
vails over other considerations with the owners.” 


Table 1.—rToTaL QUANTITY AND VALUE OF COTTON EXPORTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES TO ALL COUNTRIES. 


Sea Island. All sorts. Estimated value, Price. 
1822 to 1825..... Ibs 53,922,389 762,111,340 $123 ,4382,112 16.19 
1826 to 18380........ 53,882,541 1,272,722, 281 133,122,182 10.46 
1831 to 1835....... 44,036,794 1,695, 970,409 207 ,614,983 12.24 
1836 to 1840....... 35,004,803 2,621 ,469,414 321,191,121 12.26 
1841 to 1845....... 86,495 , 3038 8,443,757 , 674 256,846,755 7.05 
1846 to 1850....... 43,612,876 3,551,036,317 296,563,066 8.35 
1851 to 1855....... 54,687,909 5,128, 235,805 491,169,517 9.58 





Totals for 85 years.. 321,142,116 18,475,204,240 $1,829,939,736 


_—— 


Annual averages.... 9,175,489 527,862,978 $52,283,992 9.90 
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Table 2.—tTOTAL IMPORTS OF COTTON INTO GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
FROM ALL COUNTRIES. 


From the Fromthe Fromthe From the From all Total 
U. States. East Indies. W. Indies. Brazils. ot’r countr’s. imports. 


Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
1821 to 1825....... 569,130,984 64,646,326 89,982,141 125,785,676 45,667,041 844,162,164 
1826 to 1880....... 867,608,058 111,443,189 25,880,412 121,700,991 87,913,215 1,164,545,815 
1881 to 1885....... 1,280,256,026 168,088,818 10,636,089 124,546,947 86,214,773 1,569,742,608 
1886 to 1840... . 1,841,159,598 291,884,429 6,953,716 104,657,072 59,326,171 2 308,980,986 
1841 to 1845....... 9,490,879,279 403,147,698 6,488,885 91,811,676 68,699,263 3,061,026,814 
1846 to 1850....... 2,494,453,384 892,289,975 ‘447 115,722,736 68,856,431 3,074,629,923 
1851 to 1855....... 8,424,502,072 654,412,798 9,878,215 114,317,428 165,915,539 4,361,526,047 





Totals for 35 years 12,917,989,369 2,085,911,173 95,078,855 798,542,526 482,092,433 16,379,614,352 
Annual average... 369,085,411 59,597,462 2,716,589 22,815,501 13,774,070 467,988,981 





Table 3.—#XPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 











Cotton yarn - Value of cotton 
exported. Value. goods exported. 
FO Eee cc ucccccates Ibs. 141,747,987 £138,971,492 £72,565,552 
pg | Re ra 268,650,779 18 ,74%, 936 67,199,504 
P| a er 869,807,417 24,319,406 71,464,481 
BIEN sd vec ccesneeces 530,399,451 84,467,678 84,127,222 
§ &. Spee Ao 674,699,531 86,184,222 84 , 366, 254 
EE SU 6.0 he oid e'c oo heee 698 , 867 , 302 32,855,652 93,791,134 
BP OP BORG. cise cc wes cvcaes 749,611,755 84,106,092 125,131,296 
Grand totals for the whole pe- 
riod of 35 VORB. 022 cccces $,428,784,172 £194,647,478 £598,645,448 
Annual averages for the whole 
period of 35 years......... 97 , 965 , 262 £5,561,357 £17,104,156 


The conclusions to which Mr. Claiborne arrives at the 
close of his review of the cotton manufacturing system of 
Europe, are the following: 

ist. That cotton contributes vastly to their social well-being 
by furnishing labor, sustenance, and cheap and comfortable 
clothing to many thousands of their subjects or citizens. 

2d. That to commerce it contributes immensely by furnish- 
ing a great variety of articles, by which its exchanges are in 
a considerable degree regulated, and large profits continually 
realized. That to caplet it offers the means of profitable in- 
vestment and returns, and aids greatly in its accumulation. 

3d. That its political influence arises from the fact, that by 
opening and extending commercial relations between differ- 
ent nations, it has created sympathies and ties of common 
interest, which makes the policy of peace and its attendant 
blessings one far more easy to maintain than was once the 
case ; that it adds to the national wealth and resources, and 
by furnishing employment and support to many thousands 
who might otherwise be without either, it makes contented 
those who would, through idleness or suffering, become bur- 
dens to the state. 

4th. That the permanent and adequate supply of raw cot- 
ton thus becomes to Great Britain and Continental Europe, a 
subject of vital importance, and indeed, of absolute necessity ; 
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and that any considerable dimunition in the crop of the 
United States, would cause the gravest inconveniences, while 
the occurrence of any state of things, whereby it should be 
entirely cut off, would be followed by social, commercial, and 
political convulsions, the effects of which can scarcely be 


imagined. 





ART. VII.—THE MIND THAT HAS RULED AND DIRECTED THE 
UNION. 


One of the Republican members of Congress the other day, whose name need 
not be mentioned, paid a tribute to the governing capacities of the South 
which may encourage her people should they ever think of setting up altogether 
for themselves. The only ridiculous part of the remarks, is, that which refers 
to the non-slave-holders oi the South, who are thought to be arrayed against 
their own hearths and homes. 


“The population of the free States is over thirteen millions; 
of the slave States, over six millions. There have been 
eighteen presidential elections ; twelve Presidents were slave- 
holders, six were not, but Northern men with Southern senti- 
ments. The slaveholders have held the Presidency for forty- 
eight years—more than two-thirds of the entire period. No 
Northern man has ever been reélected; five of the slave- 
owners have been. As far as the Presidency is concerned, 
the slave-owners have had more than their egual rights! 
There are over twenty millions of free people in the Union; 
the slave-owners numbered, in 1850, three choked and forty- 
six thousand and forty-seven. According to numbers, they 
should have had the Presidency but a single year; they have 
had it over forty-eight! 

“Since 1809, the President pro tempore of the Senate has 
been a slaveholder, except Mr. Southard, of New Jersey, and 
Mr. Bright, of Indiana, for five or six years in all! And they 
were zealous adherents of the slave power! A single year 
was all they could claim upon the principle of equal rights / 

“Since 1820, for thirty-eight years closing with the present 
Congress, slave-owners have been Speakers of the House for 
thirty years; and free-State men for only eight years! The 
Speaker, by the appointment of committees, controls the legis- 
lation of the country more than any other officer of the Gov- 
ernment, and the committees never were appointed in so 
unfair and partisan a manner as in the present Congress! 

“Tn the thirty-five Congresses, we have had twenty-two 
Speakers who were slave-owners, and twelve who were free- 
State men. What class of men have had more than their 

L rights ? 

“Since 1841, slave-owners have held the office of Secretary 

of the Navy, except two years, up to the organization of the 























NON-SLAVEHOLDERS AT THE SOUTH. [7 


resent Cabinet; and since 1849, a slave-owner has always 
en Secretary of War. The free States furnish most of the 
shipping and seamen for the navy, and most of the soldiers 
for the army; but slave-owners command them. Who have 
had more, in this, than their egual rights ? 

“Since 1789, up to the present Administration, the Seere- 
tary of State has tea appointed fourteen times from slave- 
owners, and only eight times from free-State men. This is 
the first officer of the Cabinet, who has charge of the foreign 
relations of the country. What men have had more than 
their equal rights ? 

“In the Supreme Court, five of the nine judges, including 
the Chief Justice, have always been s/ave-owners, and only 
four from the free States, and these must be sturdy adherents 
of the slave power. So that one department of the Govern- 
ment has been forever exclusively in the hands of slave-owners. 
Is this giving the other citizens their equal rights? Nearly 
one hundred to one of the people of this country are not slave- 
owners, and more than three-fourths of the business of this 
court arises in the free States! 

“There is a class of the people having more political power, 
than any other class of citizens—namely, the s/ave-owners. 
There are three hundred and forty-six thousand and forty- 
seven of them, including men, women, and children. They 
admit and boast that they have controlled the Government 
for sixty years, and donow. They own three million two 
hundred and four thousand two hundred and eighty-seven 
slaves. Three-fifths of them are counted; so that three hun- 
dred and forty-six thousand and forty-seven persons are count- 
ed as if they numbered in fact two million two hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand six hundred and nineteen in the scale of 
representation. These three hundred and forty-six thousand 
are counted nearly two million more than they are, because 
they own slaves. Instead of three Representatives in Con- 
gress, they have thirty, because they own slaves. But this is 
not all the political power they have. They control those 
States. The free whites in the slave States, not owning 
slaves, numbering five million eight hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand three hundred and fifty-seven, the great body of the 

eople, do not seem practically to have any political power. 
ho ever heard of any of them being President, a Cabinet 
officer, a Senator, or a member of Congress, or a judge of 
the Supreme Court, or filling any other important office under 
this Government? The slave-owners, by their property and 
pose privileges, are made the ruding class in those States. 

1ey control the press, and force submission to their will b 
a system of terrorism and constrained public sentiment. We 
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must add to their power the nearly six million non-slave-hold- 
ers in the slave States. These three hundred and forty-six 
thousand slave-owners, bound together by a single interest, 
have therefore in their hands practically the polstical power 
of about eight million people bond and free. Do they claim 
more than that for their egual rights ? 

“We find that three hundred and forty-six thor: wd slave- 
holders have had one department of the Governme.st in their 
hands absolutely—the judiciary; the executive practically, 
and also the legislative—all ; and yet they are going out of 
the Union if they cannot have their equal rights. 

“This is no over statement. More than twenty million 
Sree people are governed by some three hundred and Doe oa 
thousand, and have been for sixty years; and they claim 
more, or will go out of the Union after equal rights. All I 
can say is, if they were fairly out of the Union we might, 
after their departure, have equal rights!” 


STATISTICS OF THE WAR OF 1812-15. 


Tue following, which we take from the remarks of Mr. Savage, of Tennessee, 
on his proposal to grant a pension to the survivors of the war of 1812, will be 
of general interest. The compliment which the honorable gentleman pays to 
our statistical opinions is gratefully acknowledged. 

The war of 1812, (with Great Britain.) 

The whole number of officers and men in the regular ser- 
vice during the war cannot be given. The following state- 
ment of the numbers at different periods of the war is the 
nearest approximation that can be made to it: 





Officers. Men. Aggregate. 
July, BEE é os. dh Ke wad eb as ceeke 801 6,385 6,686 
February, 1813..........0+0s0 1,476 17,560 19,036 
September, 1814............++. 2,395 35,791 88,186 
February, 1815..........ss.ee 2,396 31,028 83,424 


The militia force mustered into the service of the United 
States during the war was 31,210 officers, 449,412 men ; 
471,622 aggregate. 

Now, I have endeavored to inform myself as well as I 
could from the reports of former Congresses, and from all the 
authorities to which I have been able to obtain access, for 
the purpose of ascertaining, as far as possible, how many 
would be embraced within the provisions of this bill. There 
were, all told, 471,000 soldiers employed in the war of 1812, 
and of this number there were 168,982 who served three 
months, and would be entitled, if living, to the benefit of the 
provisions of this bill. I submit the following table, showing 
the number of men furnished by each State, and the time of 
service : 














Sr 


In service 
Total. three months. 
New Hampshire........0..+++ bebe edkbadeooge 5,955 897 
Mastachubetts . 26s. census siducne atid as vee - 46,539 8,110 
Bees Mabe... ood ch Wee LHe d pclwideocsaes 910 687 
Cammoctiott,... « . i.cnsoiais oy chin cota ata x bigmdscets 10,103 387 
MS 5% 5 0 6 34.0 bd Ui kos ct nalaind 40cseea 5,236 131 
MU MOK. .. cheese warcé bees Petitapis < eh eg 17,976 38,6383 
URN Sa th. cao cee el cepbatr eee She ee aes 27,873 24,858 
VRE 0s tai ons Sheds ick kIT E 91,881 39,017 
WR CATOURS.... a 'ocinid vniiAWs4 sk S ORE Ce Ca eas 14,1387 4,573 
EE RNIN... «o's cc 4a eesti oon Meee a ke oo Ok? 11,2238 5,696 
RPSL a'pc 0 osc > se ROE Rae e GHEE MEb ae oo 5 38 11,457 9,556 
PURI PRANE Gb res PERE a 7 ay ct Ea 5,239 9,564 
SEO on ok ios Aberdeen bases ea ab Acs eos! eeems | Siemens 
ee PRP es eee Ce Teer em 8,955 
Rote, lave cheats ceeaiebelaewencds cae 24 7038 9,388 
EE, dian sends wees Shs O Rela tabs sass SHAS eet.) elias 
cis 'n.a% nah athe Abeta 6Rs eck «cms 9,786 2,928 
Ee PER PRD  POROS SRE ARES ES IC 2,367 861 
EUNGOE Oc bg s . ocak bree DARK see CLO REE con 3 8,380 583 
Dissract-of Columbia oo isin isitbediws ooeeees 4,547 2,454 
NEE... 26-4 )'s habe aheesiticdg eb dabmhs <> Med Ree 2,995 


Now, it is important, in order to ascertain how many are 
living to establish some sensible rule to enable us to come to 
some conclusion, as far as human reason will enable us. To 
arrive at such a rule, I have availed myself not only of my 
own calculations, but of those of two distingnished citizens 
whose opinions are entitled to as much consideration as these 
of any men living. I refer to Professor Tucker, of Philadel- 
phia, and Mr. DeBow, late Superintendent of the Census, and 
editor of the Southern Review. I have statements from each 
of these gentlemen, which I will read to the House. 


Wasurneton, (D. C.,) April 8, 1858. 

My Dear Sir: Being on the eve of leaving the city for the South, I cannot 
make the calculations necessary to answer your question very accurately. 

If one hundred and sixty thousand soldiers were enlisted for three months 
during the war of 1812-1815, I do not think, having reference to their habits, 
dangers, ages, &c., that more than twenty thousand can now be surviving, if 
so many. 

Your obedient servant, J. D. B. DE BOW. 

Hon. Mr. Savace. 


April 10.—Since writing the above I have obtained the opinion of Professor 


Tucker, the distinguished American statistician, which corresponds with my 


own, and which I now transmit. 
Yours, J. D. B. DE BOW. 
The ages supposed by Profeasor Tucker, were suggested by myself. 





Puitapetrata, April 9, 1858. 
Dear Sim: To answer your inquiries, received yesterday, with scientific ac- 
curacy, would require time and labor; I have, therefore, contented myself with 
an approximation which will fully answer your purpose, and the rather as the 
probabilities of life with the class of men in question are probably less than the 
average of the population generally, and for estimating the difference we have 
no reliable data: 
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Of the 160,000 men enlisted 1812— 








One-third between 15 and 25 years of age, i8...... . ccc eee eceenes 53,338 
One-half do 25 and 40 do GO raw abosesabssinese ath 80,000 
The residue or one-sixth. ....... Pe ES i Auk a sao A sc RR 5 26 , 667 
160,000 

Of the above 53,333, there are probably living in 1858,............. 12,500 
do 80,000, do do do MD ves thembend ce 4,400 

do 26,667, do do do Be oS Base 925 
FORO ond iis 0:0 60 ahcneiked omiinkens stews sie» 5 Sikmigisia. 4's a ein ihe» 17,825 


The above estimate is substantially conformable to the English tables, as well 
as to ours, and is consequently more likely to be over than under the real 


number. I am, very truly, yours, 
GEORGE TUCKER. 
J. D. B. De Bow, Esq., Washington. 





Puttaperrnia, April 10, 1858. 
Dear Sim: On revising my estimate, after I sent off my letter to you yester- 
Gay, I discovered a great error as to the oldest portion of the enlistments of 
1812. The number of these survivors, instead of being nine hundred and 
twenty-five, should be three hundred and twenty-five. 
Respectfully yours, GEORGE TUCKER. 
J. D. B. De Bow, Esq., Washington. 





THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


ConsrpErtne the course ee generally pursued by the press of Virginia in 
regard to the slave-trade, the following views of the Richmond Whig are 
certainly not a little remarkable. 

“Some gentlemen of nervous organization see in the im- 
an of Africans the instant dissolution of the Union. 

e are unable to appreciate the force of this logic. To our 
thinking, it will constitute a sovereign and almost instanta- 
neous panacea for all abolition troubles. In the first place, 
it will give a large and powerful portion of the Northern 
people a direct interest in ‘the institution.’ We allude to 
the shipping community, who will derive immense profits 
from the trade; and that, of course, will insure their good 
wishes and active co-operation in behalf of Southern rights. 
In the second place, it will give a quietus to the fugitive 
slave law ; for the Abolitionists, instead of kidnapping negroes, 
or inveigling them from their masters, will be compelled to 
employ all their forces throughout the whole extent of their 
frontier, to prevent being overrun and colonized by ‘the in- 
stitution.’ The South would speedily regain its lost ascend- 
ancy; for, as a negro is an over-inatch for an Irishman 
in any fair field, we might forthwith take up the line of 
march, recapture Kansas, perhaps Indiana, Illinois, and even 
Ohio, and colonize all the remaining territories of the Confed- 
eracy. We should once more be a united and harmonious 
people, and the sounds of disunion would never grate upon 
the ear.” 
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ART. VIII.—EARLY HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE IN VIRGINIA. 
No. IV. 


ImpLeMENTS.—The particulars of the outfit suitable for a planter are 
given by Smith, (II. 97,) and among these we find “ felling axes, and 
Frows to cleave pale with; hoes, broad and narrow, spades and shovels,” 
as suited for preparation and use in tillage, but no mention of plows. 
He elsewhere speaks of them as follows: In 1617 the Governor com- 
plained to the Company that the colony “did suffer for want of skil- 
ful husbandmen, and means to set their plows on work; having as 
good ground as any man can desire, and about forty bulls and oxen, but 
they wanted men to bring them to labor, and iron for the plows, 
and harness for the cattle. Some thirty or forty acres we had sown 
with one plow, but it stoodso long on the ground before it was 
reaped, it was most shaken, and the rest spoiled with the cattle and 
rats in the barn, but no better corn could be for the quantity.”—II. 
35. Stith, in repeating this statement, adds : “ however, I find in our 
old records, that some plows by this time were now set to work.” — 
Page 147. 

y 1648 something had been done to supply this deficieney—as 
appears from a document of this year, entitled “a perfect description 
of Virginia ”—“ there having been nothing related of the true estate 
of this plantation these twenty-five years,” and which gives minute and 
interesting details on many points of our agriculture. “ Though this 
truly is the great labor in Virginia, to fell trees, and to get up the roots, 
and so make clear ground forthe plow, * * * wehave many 
thousand acres of clear land, I mean where the wood is all off it, (for 
you must know all Virginia is full of trees,) and we have now going 
near upon a hundred and fifty plows, with many brave yoke of 
oxen, and we sow excellent wheat, barley, rye, beans, peas, oats; and 
our increase is wonderful, and better grain not in the world.”—Histo- 
rical Register II. 70, 74. 

It thus appears that the plows first used in Virginia were drawn 
by oxen—a practice which afterwards fell almest wholly into disuse. 
The majority of those were probably either very complex and frail or 
very primitive—if we may judge from their figures in some of the old 
books—and in either case their work must have been very imperfectly 
done. New comers from abroad would be like to use the British 
plow of their own day, until it was found to be ill-adapted to a new 
country, and that which at length was substituted for it here was a 
very inefficient implement and but little used in comparison with the 
spade and the hoe. We do not find in any of the histories or journals 
of travellers, a particular account of these or other implements in use 
at that day—nor until the times immediately preceding the Revolution. 
The “grubbing axe” or mattock was an efficient tool for clearing the 
ground, and is still used for that purpose. A correspondent of the 
American Farmer, who writes from Williamsburg in 1826, in speaking 
of those times, says, “I had seen one gentleman turning up his fur- 
rows with four horses to a wheel-plow, a postillion on the ‘near’ 


6 
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leading horse under the superintendence of an English farmer? I 
could detail many such facts, for the instruction and amusement of 
certain modern t/luminati, whose vanity goes to the belief that good 
plowing, good plows, &e., were never known before the Revolu- 
tion, or, more particularly, since the late war. The Blythe plow, or 
the swing-plow, resembled very much the modern plows; and 
these, with some little modification were what I commenced my career 
with.”—Am. Farmer, VIII. 107. A machine so cumbrous—an ex- 
periment so costly as the former, was but little suited to the habits of 
the Virginians of that day, and the other and better implement could 
have made for a time but little progress beyond the district in which 
it first appeared. The plow of which tradition speaks was rather 
fitted to scarify the soil than to turn it over; and for this purpose it 
was not uncommon to attach a grubbing-hoe to an upright piece of 

timber inserted in the beam, which of course could penetrate to but a 
little depth in any other than the sandy lands of the lower country. 
Wheat was generally reaped with a sickle.” There were, however, 
some exceptions before this. The papers of the same gentleman who 
sowed the spring wheat, (Dr. William Cabell,) show that in a parti- 
cular year, which was certainly before 1760, and probably earlier, he 
employed a Dutchman by the name of Slo, to reap his grain with a 
scythe and cradle.* The practice did not obtain general currency until 
long after. I also find these lines in old Tusser’s list of “ Husbandly 
Furniture :” 

“A brush-scythe and grass-scythe, with rifle to stand ; 

A cradle for barley, with rabstone and sand ; 

Sharp sickle and weed-hook, &c.” 

May not the first implement have been similar to our brier-blade ? 
Ilis editor, Mavor, thus explains two other terms used in the text. “A 
rifle or rufle, is a bent stick standing on the but of a scythe-sneed or 
handle, by which the corn is struck into rows. A cradle is a three- 
forked instrument of wood, on which the corn is caught us it falls 
from the scythe, and thus is laid in regular order.” Tusser’s “ Hun- 
dred Good Points of Husbandry” first appeared in 1557. It was 
afterwards much enlarged, and as it continued for many genefations 
the most popular book of its kind in England, we can hardly suppose 
that it was wholly unknown in Virginia. Both the scythe and the 
cradle, then, as distinguished from the sickle, were known there long 
ago. That they have never come into general use, is owing, in part, 
to the aversion of their laborers to all labor-saving implements or 
machines, as tending to throw them out of employment. 

In the year 1774 there was instituted at Williamsburg a “ Society 
for the Advancement of Useful Knowledge ”—perhaps the first of its 
kind in the State—of which John Page, of Rosewell, was chosen Presi- 
dent, though probably suggested by Col. Theodorick Bland, jr., as he 
certainly took an active part in its proceedings for some years.—Bland 
Papers, I. XXV. Agriculture was among the subjects discussed by 





* The seythe had been long known in Flanders, as also in Normandy. Lou- 
don’s Enc. Ag. $405, 509. See also Memoirs of a Huguenot, 407, for what may 
be a yet cates example of its use in Virginia. 
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this body, and in the year of its formation it voted a pecuniary reward 
and medal to a Mr. Holliday for his model of a very ingenious and 
useful machine for threshing out wheat.—Hist. Reg. VI. 218. What 
further influence for good it may have exerted does not appear; but 
so useful an example is worthy of commemoration. As yet also they 
had no fans. Small grain of every kind was separated from its chaff 
by throwing it against the wind, and further cleansed of its impurities 
by riddles or sieves, varying in fineness with the species of grain. 


CatrLe AND oTHER Stock.—As few or none of the domestic ani- 
mals known in Britain were found in Virginia, the several kinds were 
brought over in small numbers by the first adventurers. But although 
the country proved to be well suited to them, the stocks, though re- 
newed more than once, were as often nearly consumed by the colo- 
nists while awaiting supplies from home and before they were prepared 
to make sufficient provision for their own use. In 1616, Rolfe gives 
their respective numbers as follows; Cattle, 144; horses and mares, 
6; goats, 216; hogs and poultry, without number. In the Indian 
massacre of 1622, most of these and their increase were destroyed. 
But from Smith, we learn that in 1629, the cattle had again increased 
to between 2 and 5,000.—II. 257, 259. In 1631, he gives the latter as 
the number.—Hist. Reg. I. 58. Laws were early passed for the pre- 
servation of females, and by 1648, they had again multiplied; the 
cattle to 20,000, although the ships coming here had been supplied 
with beef, and many others had been exported to New England; 200 
horses, 50 asses, [does this imply that mu/des were also known among 
us at that day?] 3,000 sheep, wool of good quality, 5,000 goats, swine 
and poultry of allsorts innumerable. But during Bacon’s rebellion there 
was again a great destruction of stock of all kinds—Beverley, 69. 

Besides, the natural grasses of the marshes and old fields, the upland 
parts, when first explored and settled, abounded with wild pea-rines 
and annual grasses, which furnished excellent range for stock from 
spring to autumn, and did not wholly perish in winter, but served to 
eke out the scanty food provided by their owners. 

When this resource began to fail—as fail it did, at length, for rea- 
sons already given—they do not seem at once to have made corres- 
ponding efforts to increase the supply from other sources. Says Glo- 
ver: “ All that the inhabitants give their cattle in winter, is only the 
husks of their Indian corn, unless it be some of them that have a little 
wheat-straw ; neither do they give them any more of these than will 
serve to keep them alive; by reason whereof they venture into the 
marshy grounds and swamps for food, where very many are lost.” 
Similar charges are urged by Beverley.—Hist. p. 236. 

Clayton says farther, “that they neither housed nor milked their 
cows in winter, having a notion that it would kill them;” that he put 
his landlady on a better method, urging her to sow her wheat as early 
as possible, the which if well rooted would serve as grazing for her 
milch-cows and weak cattle in fall and spring,* in which case she 





* We hardly need say that such a practice would not be indiscriminately 
recommended by judicious farmers now. Wheat sown thus early is more liable 
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might milk them with impunity and save the others; also to fit u 
her tobacco-houses—which at that season were ever empty—to shel- 
ter them in seasons of peculiar severity ; that whereas, the custom of 
the country was to give them in winter a small quantity of corn in 
the ears, because it was more nourishing, he showed her how this 
needless waste might be avoided by substituting rough food in plenty, 
and taught her the importance of the stimulus of distension as an aid 
to digestion. He “ advised her likewise to save and carefully gather 
the /ndian corn-tops and blades and all her straw, and whatever could 
be made fodder for her cattle, for of this they get but little and no hay, 
though I was urging her to that too, and to sow saint foin ; for being 
a sandy soil, 1 am confident it would turn to very good account.’ 
That to obtain good hay and safe pasturage, he taught her, moreover, 
both by precept and example, the importance of draining such. of her 
marshes as lay on a firm foundation. All these projects, as he relates, 
were successfully carried out in her case ; and we may suppose that 
her example herein—with one exception—was followed by others. 
Beverley, indeed, complains sometime thereafter that very few marshes 
had been drained; (History of Virginia, p. 262,) but stocks of differ- 
ent kinds must have received increased attention previous to 1724. 
“For,” says Jones, “ horned cattle, sheep and hogs thrive and increase 
there mightily.” “Their beef and veal is small, sweet, and fat enough. 
* * * Their butter good and plentiful enough.”—Pages 42, 126. 
Burnaby, who visited the Valley in 1760, relates that the Germans, 
who had settled in the vale of Shenandoah, “ gained a sufficient live- 
lihood by raising stock for the troops and sending butter down into 
the lower parts of the country.”—Hist. Reg. V. 152. 

None of these early accounts discriminate the cattle of Virginia, 
according to different breeds. But that there were several varieties 
we have otherwise reason to believe. Some of the first importations 
were from Ireland.—Smith, IT. 60; Stith, 202,205. Scotland, Wales, 
Holland, and probably Germany, through Pennsylvania, also furnished 
quotas. But much the largest contributions were received from Eng- 
land. Each of these types is well detined by characteristic marks as laid 
down in the English books. And he who, with these in mind, will 
traverse eastern and middle Virginia, and observe such of the original 
herds of the country as have been least mixed with the blood of im- 
proved animals of recent importation, will find that the distinctive 
traits of the Irish, Welsh, Galloway, Aryshire, and old Devon breeds 
are not yet wholly obliterated. The Hereford, however, is the pre- 
vailing type. No doubt all these different kinds became more or less 
mixed, and each in its average specimens degenerated, to the cause of 
which we shall presently advert. 

Of sheep, we find but little mention for many years, beyond the facts 








to attacks of Hessian fly. It may be harmless to graze slightly very rank wheat, 
and beneficial to crop such as has been invaded by the fly or joint-worm. Sandy 
soils laid down in wheat are more likely to be equably set in clover, if before 
the seed are scattered, the ground is trodden by sheep. But to graze the wheat 
on a medium or poor soil, besides lessening its yield, is thought to favor the 
growth of cheat. 
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that some few were brought over at first and throve well; (Smith I. 
128;) and that in 1648, after all disasters, they had increased to three 
thousand, good wool. Laws forbidding the exportation of either sheep 
or wool were passed in 1657. Says Glover, “as to their sheep, they 
keep but few, being discouraged by the wolves, which are all over the 
country, and do much mischief amongst their flocks.” And Clayton: 
“ Their sheep are of a middling size, pretty fine fleece in general, and 
most persons of estates begin to keep flocks, which hitherto has not 
been much regarded, because of the wolves that destroy them ; so that 
a piece of mutton is a finer treat than either venison, wild goose, duck, 
widgeon, or teal.” Beverley’s account is even less favorable. “Their 
sheep yield good increase, and bear good fleeces, but they shear them 
only to cool them.” Again: “Their sheep increase well and bear 
good fleeces; but they generally are suffered to be torn off their backs 
by briers and bushes, instead of being shorn, or else are left rotting 
upon the dung-hill with their skins.”—Pages 229, 262. These surely 
must have been exceptional cases. Jones: “ As for wool, I have had 
near as good as any near Leominster; and it might be much improved 
if the sheep were housed every night, and foddered and littered as in 
Urchinfield, where they have by such means the finest wool; but to 
do this would be of little use, since it is contrary to the interest of 
Great Britain to allow them exportation of their manufactures, &c.” 
Again: “Their mutton and lamb some people do not like.” * * * * 
“But sheep thrive and increase there mightily;” * * * * “and 
there is in Virginia as good wool as the finest in England; and I doubt 
not but with good management the climate will produce as fine as any 
in Spain, since the sheep in both places are of British original.”—Pages 
41, 42,126. But Burnaby reports, 1759: “The sheep and horned 
cattle in Virginia being small and lean, the most of them is inferior 
to that of Great Britain, or indeed, of most parts of Europe.”—Hist. 
Reg. V. 

As swine are more prolific than any other domestic animals, and as 
the forests and marshes afforded an abundance of mast, wild fruits, and 
vermin of various kinds, a small original stock would serve as a sufficient 
basis for the rapid increase of which we read. Many of them soon run 
wild in the woods and served for game both to the Indian and white 
hunters. So early as 1616, Rolfe says they “ are not to be numbered.” 
Smith, in 1629, that “no family is so poor that hath not tame swine 
sufficient.”—II. 257. In 1631, that, “with other stocks and pro- 
visions, they have sufficient and to spare, to entertain three or four 
hundred people.”—Hist. Reg. 1. 58. In 1648, “ both tame and wild 
(in the woods) innumerable; the flesh pure and good, and bacon none 
better.”—Hist. Reg. Il. 62. Glover says, “that from the abundance 
of fruits in their orchards—particularly peaches—large quantities 
were given to their hogs.” Clayton: “ Swine they have now in great 
abundance. Shoats or porkrels are their general food, and I believe 
as good as any in Westphalia; certainly far exceeding our English.” 
“Hogs swarm like vermin upon the earth, and are often accounted 
such, insomuch, that when an inventory is taken by the executors, the 
hogs are left out and are not listed in the appraisement. The hogs 
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run where they list, and find their own support in the woods, without 
any care of the owner; and in many plantations it is well if the pro- 
prietor can find and catch the pigs, or any part of the farrow, when 
they are young to mark them; for if there be any marked in a gang 
of hogs, they determine the proprietary of the rest, because they seldom 
miss their gangs; but as they are bred in company, so they continue 
to the end; except sometimes the boars ramble.”—Beverley, 262. 
Jones: “ Hogs will run fat with certain roots of flags and reeds, which 
abounding in the marshes they root up and eat. But Indian corn is 
their best food; and their pork is famous, whole Virginia shoats being 
frequently barbacued in England; their bacon is excellent, the hams 
being scarce to be distinguished from those of Westphalia.”— Pages 
41,42. Burnaby: “The Virginia pork is said to be superior in flavor 
to any in the world.”—Hist. Reg. V. 38. A certain amount of these 
several kinds of stock would be necessary to the comfortable subsist- 
ence and clothing of the planters’ family, and to the maintenance of 
that hospitality for which he was distinguished from of old. Oxen, 
as well as horses, would also be required for draught. Up to this 
point it was for a long season not difficult to rear them. Beyend this, 
in his peculiar circumstances, it became a secondary object; and in 
that proportion were the animals neglected, and the degeneracy which 
followed was hastened by another cause, which would be greater or 
less in different localities. 

“ Wild bulls and cows,” says Clayton, “there are now in the unin- 
habited parts, but such only as have been bred from some that strayed 
and became wild, and have propagated their kind and are difficult to 
be shot, having a great acuteness of smelling. The common rate of a 
cow and calf is fifty shillings, be she big or little, they are never curious 
to examine that point.” Perhaps not; yet were there other points 
worthy of notice, and which we think could not have been wholly 
overlooked even by the careless Virginians. Colonel Robert Carter, 
of the Northern Neck, in 1723, while cheapening an estate which he 
wished to purchase with the stock upon it, gives an unfavorable ac- 
count of the cattle, horses, and hogs; but one which we should hardly 
think applicable to the whole province, or even the greater part of it 
at that time.—Southern Planter, II. 40. 

Mr. Jefferson, in combating the absurd prejudice of Count de Buffon, 
“that as an incident of the climate, all animals degenerated in 
America,” denies the law, while he admits the fact, ascribing it to 
neglect and insufficient food—the which as we have seen is no matter 
of conjecture—and adds: “It may be affirmed with truth, that in 
those countries, and with those individuals in America, where necessity 
or curiosity has produced equal attention as in Europe to the nourish- 
ment of animals, the horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs of our continent 
are as large as those of the other. There are particular instances, 
well attested, where individuals of this country have imported good 
breeders from England, and have improved their size in some years.” — 
Notes on Virginia, 59. 

There is also a curious passage in Adam Smith, which not only 
confirms this reasoning, but will serve to show that America is not the 
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only country whose people, while intently pursuing certain objects, 
have overlooked others which were both desirable and attainable ; 
where similar consequences have resulted from like neglect, and have 
been retrieved by the same means. 

“The want of manure, and the disproportion between the stock 
employed in cultivation, and the land which it is destined to cultivate, 
are likely to introduce in the English colonies in North America, a sys- 
tem of husbandry not unlike that which still continues to take place 
in so many parts of Scotland, Mr. Kalm, the Swedish traveler, when 
he gives us an account of the husbandry of some of those colonies, as 
he found it 1749, observes accordingly, that he can, with difficulty, 
discover there the character of the English nation, so well skilled in all 
the different branches of agriculture. They make scarce any manure 
for their corn fields, he says; but when one piece of ground has been 
exhausted by continual cropping, they clear and cultivate another 

iece of fresh land; and when that is exhausted, proceed to a third. 

heir cattle are allowed to wander through the woods and other un- 
cultivated grounds, where they are half-starved; having long ago ex- 
tirpated almost all the annual grasses by cropping them too early in 
the spring, before they had time to form their flowers, or to shed their 
seeds. ‘The annual grasses were, it seems, the best natural grasses in 
that part of North America; and when the Europeans first settled 

are, they used to grow very thick and to rise three or four feet high. 
A piece of ground which, when he wrote, could not maintain one cow, 
would in former times, he was assured, have maintained four, each of 
which would have given four times the quantity of milk which that 
one was capable of giving. The poorness of the pasture had, in his 
opinion, occasioned the degradation of their cattle, which degenerated 
sensibly from one generation to another. They were probably not 
unlike that stunted breed which was common all over Scotland thirty 
or forty years ago, and which is now so much mended through the 
ot part of the low country, and not so much by a change of the 

reed, though that expedient has been employed in some places, as by a 
more plentiful method of feeding them.”—Wealth of Nations, B. I. 
Ch. XI. 

There are several considerations which should induce a doubt, 
whether matters in Virginia had ever reached a pass so low as that 
here spoken of. While certain favorable circumstances in our situa- 
tion would operate to retard the progress of degeneracy, direct efforts 
to arrest it, were probably made by many. Our climate is milder; 
our winter shorter: the offal of Indian corn in winter, and the marshes 
and forests from spring to autumn, which were in effect unappropriated 
commons, offered resources unknown in bleak, treeless Scotland. 
These unfavorable reports proceed from foreigners, generally of Eng- 
land, where the rearing of cattle has for ages been a primary object, 
and who were prone to dwell on size as an indispensable test of ex- 
cellence. We may, therefore, qualify their testimony by the experience 
and reasoning of one of their own countrymen, whose authority on this 


subject is deservedly high. Sir J. S. Sebright, in his essay on “ The 


Art of Improving Domestic Animals,” says: “Many causes combine to 
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prevent animals in a state of nature, from degenerating; they are 
perpetually ange and, therefore, do not feel the bad effects of 
breeding in-and-in. e perfections of some correct the imperfections 
of others, and they go on without any material alteration, except what 
arises from the effect of food and climate. The greatest number of 
females, will of course, fall to the share of the most vigorous males ; 
and the strongest individuals of both sexes, by driving away the weak- 
est, will enjoy the best food, and the most favorable situations, for 
themselves and for their offspring. A severe winter, or a scarcity 
of food, by destroying the weak and the unhealthy, has all the good 
effect of the most skillful selection. In cold, barren countries no ani- 
mals can live to the age of maturity but those who have strong con- 
stitutions; the weak and unhealthy do not live to propagate their 
infirmities, as is too often the case with our domestic animals. To 
this I attribute the peculiar hardiness of the horses, cattle, and sheep, 
bred in mountainous countries, more than to their having been inured 
to the severity of the climate.”—American Farmer, VII. 370. 

These remarks are very suggestive, and not inapplicable to the 
Virginia cattle of that day, many of which were virtually in the state 
here described. The probability is, that then, as afterwards, all large 
herds were divided into two classes, which received widely different 
treatment. Work oxen and the best milkers among the cows would 
be favored in winter with more and better food and shelter, and not 
prepared for the butcher until age had rendered them otherwise useless. 
Cows of inferior quality would be milked only in summer, and on the 
approach of winter would be left, with other cattle of their own grade, 
to harder fare. The common range would ordinarily be sufficient to 
recruit them in the mild season, and with little extra food to fit them 
for the shambles; and accordingly from this class were obtained their 
principal supplies of beef. Nor were the animals of either class left 
to mix at random. The same authority defines the art of breeding as 
“the selection.of males and females intended to breed together, in 
reference to each other’s merits and defects.” There can be no doubt 
that the ancient Virginians understood this art in its application to 
horses. And this was true of the whole colonial era. They were at 
great expense in procuring those of the best blood from abroad, and 
showed great constancy and sagacity in preserving and improving 
their qualities. It is difficult to believe that those who were so suc- 
cessful here should wholly fail to apply the same principles in rearing 
other animals. No doubt they often erred in judgment, as this branch 
of the subject was not then reduced to a science; but the matter was 
not wholly left to chance or caprice. The three great desiderata in 
cattle were recognised then as now. Of oxen they would soon learn 
by experience which were the most hardy, strong, and tractable; of 
cows which yielded the largest tribute to the dairy; and, as beeves 
were stalled then as now, which of them most readily took on fat. 
Observation would show that these several qualities were more con- 
spicuous in animals of particular families, and interest would suggest 
that from such should be selected the males and females intended to 
perpetuate the race. 
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It must be owned that among our people were many superficial 
observers who attached but little importance to the mere form of 
animals, and who supposed that, in the case of cattle and hogs espe- 
cially, any defects which had been induced by a stint of food would 
be corrected by a more liberal supply. This error was widely preva- 
lent, and was embodied in the proverb, “ English feed makes English 
breed.” But there were enough of the other class to redeem Virginia 
from the reproach of entirely neglecting so important a branch of 
husbandry. 

It is also pertinent to remark, that many large proprietors in the 
eastern counties, and of those who had done most to improve the 
breed of horses, during the colonial period, held and cultivated estates 
higher up the country and nearer the frontier, where the natural 
range, or pasture of the fields, was better than at their places of resi- 
dence; where they could more easily carry out judicious plans in re- 

ard to stock, and from whence, in fact, they drew a great part of 
their supplies in this kind. Attention to this subject varied with indi- 
viduals and fluctuated at different times, but never wholly subsided. 
From the era of the successful efforts of Bakewell and Culley in im- 
proving the sheep and cattle of England, we might suppose that some 
of the zeal inspired by their methods and principles would extend to 
Virginia, and give a renewed impulse to the same interest here. And 
this we learn was the case. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 





1.—IS OUR NATIONAL AGRICULTURE DETERIORATING? 


Tue Hon. Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, delivered some remarks the other day in 
Congress, upon a proposition to endow with the public lands, Agricultural 
Colleges in the several States. Without expressing any opinion in regard to 
the proposition, we cannot refrain from introducing some of his views which 
demonstrate a declining ratio of increase in agricultural development, and 
a condition of things very far from gratifying in regard to the improvement 
and exhaustion of soils among us. Of the decline in Northern agriculture we 
have furnished evidence on previous occasions in the pages of the Review. 
Mr. Morrill says: 

The prosperity and happiness of a large and populous nation depend— 


1. Upon the division of the land into small parcels. 
2. Upon the education of the proprietors of the soil. 


Our agriculturists, as a whole, instead of seeking a higher cultivation, are 
extending their boundaries ; and their education, on the contrary, is limited to 
the metes and bounds of their forefathers. 

If it be true that the common mode of cultivating the soil in all parts of our 
country is so defective as to make the soil poorer year by year, it is a most 
deplorable fact, and a fact of national concern. If we are steadily impairing 
the natural productiveness of the soil, it is a national waste, compensated only 
by private robbery. What are the facts? 

In New England, the pasture-fed stock is not on the increase, and sheep- 
husbandry is gradually growing of less importance, excepting, perhaps, in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. The wheat crop, once abundant, is now inconside- 
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rable. The following table will exhibit something of the depreciation of the 
crops in ten years: 
Wheat—bushels. Potatoes—bushels. 


1840. 1850. 1840. 1850. 
CIE... <a cs obscene banne 87,000 41,000 3,414,238 2,689,805 
Massachusetts............... 157 , 923 81,211 5,385,652 38,385,384 
pe ee ee 3,098 49 911,978 651,029 
New Hampshire we Shanen.ee oan 422,124 185,658 6,206,606 4,304,919 
Ibis in A tathis mid pedaieneind uialion 848,166 296,259 10,392,280 38,486,040 
VUE oh buss ca boc cc cease 495 , 800 535,955 8,869,751 4,951,014 





2,014,111 1,090,132 35,180,500 19,418,191 
In many of the Southern States the decreasing production is equally marked. 
Wheat, bushels in 1840. In 1850. 





OG, 5 600 ttdle a. cdbanes <3 so0ctb ies 4,569,692 1,619,386 
Rambete ye. 04.02 00000 cen snsercseecceseeses - 4,808,152 2,142,822 
a ihn ain» +i, din ob aegis rape - 1,801,830 1,088 ,534 
PE co ki tn 005-00 sdnadeneiinnes nee 838,052 204,044 

12,012,726 5,144,796 


These facts, after all proper allowances for errors and a short crop, establish, 
conclusively, that in all parts of our country important elements in the soil 
have been exhausted; and its fertility, in spite of all improvements is steadily 
sinking. The number of acres of land in use in the State of New York, in 
1825, was 7,160,967; in 1855, the number had increased to 26,758,182 acres; 
but the number of sheep had decreased so that there were nearly three hun- 
dred thousand less than there were thirty "age ago; and within a period of 
five years the decrease has been nearly fifty per cent., while the decrease in 
the number of horses, cows, and swine, is above fifteen per cent. In 1845 the 
product of wheat was 13,391,770 bushels. It has steadil declined since, until 
the product of the past year did not exceed 6,000,000 bushels. The average 
ield of corn per acre in 1844 was 24.75 bushels; but in 1854 it was only 21.02 
ushels, 

The planting lands of Southern States have also greatly deteriorated, and 
some new fertilizer, beyond rotation of crops, is anxiously sought. The aver- 
age crop of wheat in Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina for 1850, was 
only seven bushels per acre. In Alabama and Georgia but five bushels per 
acre. And even the largest of any State in the Union, that of Massachusetts, 
was but sixteen bushels per acre; and this, with the leanest soil, proves her 
agricultural science far in advance of her sister States. While the crop of cot- 
ton in the new lands of Texas and Arkansas was seven hundred w seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds per acre, jt was but three hundred and twenty pounds 
per acre in the older cultivated fields of South Carolina. 

In a Southern journal I find the following statement: 


“ An Alabama planter says that cotton has destroyed more than earthquakes 
or voleanie eruptions, Witness the red hills of Georgia and South Carolina, 
which have produced cottun till the last dying gasp of the soil forbade any 
further attempt at cultivation; and the land, turned out to nature, sanlinde 
the traveler, as he views the dilapidated condition of the country, of the ruins 
of ancient Greece.” 


In Virginia, the crop of tobacco in 1850 was less than that of 1840, by over 
eighteen million pounds. No crop has proved more destructive to the fertility 
of the soil than the tobacco crop, and this = commodity, unless a cheap 
and effective remedy can be found, must be either banished or it will Nee 
the cultivators. In this State, where tobacco, corn, and wheat have been con- 
tinued for a century, many districts are no longer cultivated. Liebig saye, 
“that from every acre of this land, there were removed in the space of one 
hundred years, twelve hundred pounds of alkalies, in leaves, grain, and straw.” 
In a letter of General Washington, dated August 6, 1786, to a friend (Arthur 
Young) in England, he writes: 
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“The system of agriculture, if the epithet system ean be applied to it, which 
is in use in this part of the United States, is as unproductive to the practitioners 
as it is ruinous to the landholders. Yet it is pertinaciously adhered to.” 

Writing to the same person, at a subsequent date, (December 5, 1791,) he 
says: 

“The English farmer must entertain a contemptible opinion of our husban- 
dry, or a horrid idea of our land, when he is to be informed that not more than 
eight or ten bushels of wheat is the yield of an acre.” 


Since these words were written, little has been done to elevate the character 
of Virginia farming, and Mount Vernon itself, losing the eye of its master, has 
lapsed into the general degeneracy. While the yield of wheat has increased 
in England to thirty bushels per acre, it has sunk to seven in Virginia. The 
opinion of the “ English farmer” may be imagined. 

In an address of the late Hon. A. Stevenson, in 1850, to the Agricultural 
Society of Albemarle, in Virginia, he said : 

“Tt can hardly be necessary to attempt to impress upon you the depressed 
and wretched condition of the farming interests throughout the State at large, 
with the exception of some few portions of it, which constitute honorable and 
praiseworthy exceptions.” 


Even in Ohio the wheat crop is already less remunerative than formerly, and 
fields long cultivated are given up to pasturage. In Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Illinois, where so large an amount of grain is sold and carried off, instead of 
being fed out to stock, they are selling their lands by the bushel in the shape 
of wheat and corn, and that for a price utterly rainous. Commerce, founded 
upon such ayricultural economy as this, must come to an end, although the 
folly will continue to be avenged on posterity even to the third and fourth 
generation. 

In the agricultural survey of Mississippi, recently published, Mr. Harper, 
speaking of the system pursued in that State, says: 


“ This agriculture has hitherto been a very exhausting one. Mississippi is a 
new State ; it dates its existence only from the year 1818; and notwithstanding 
all its fertilicy, a large part of the land is already exhausted ; the State is full 
of old deserted fields.” 

A recent address issued by the agricultural convention in South Carolina, 
declares : 

“ Our stocks of hogs, horses, mules, and cattle are diminishing in size and de- 
creasing in number, and our purses are being strained for their last cent to sup- 
ply their places from the Northwestern States.” 


In the late message of the Governor of Georgia, he eloquently descants upon 
the ‘‘educational wants” of his State, and among many other facts, he notices 
“the exhaustion of the soil under a system of agriculture that glories in ex- 
cluding the — of scientific principles.” 

My time will not permit a greater accumulation of evidence on this point, 
although I have a cloud of witnesses in reserve, nor is pointing out the naked- 
ness of the land an agreeable duty. The leading fact, however, of a wide- 
spread deterioration of the soil, stands out too boldly to be denied. The great 
irreversible law of American agriculture appears in the constant and increasing 
diminution of agricultural weed without any advance in prices. It follows, 
just in proportion, that capital is disappearing, and that labor receives a dimin- 
ishing reward. Our country is growing debilitated, and we propagate the 
consumptive disease with all the energy of private enterprise and public 


patronage. 
There is little doubt but that three-fourths of the arabie land of our whole 
country is more or less subjected to this process of exhaustion. It has been 


estimated by Dr. Lee, of Georgia, that the annual income of the soil of not less 
than one hundred millions of acres of land in the United States is diminishing 
at the rate of ten cents an acre. This would amount to $10,000,000, and in- 
volve the loss of a capital of $166,666,666 annually. A sum greater than all 
our national and State taxation! 
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Men waste hundreds of acres of land on the theory that it is inexhaustible, 
whose entire wealth might not purchase the raw materials—the magnesia, lime, 
soda, potash, phosphorous, sulphur, carbon, nitrogen, &¢c.—necessary to make a 
single acre possessing primitive fertility. Thus the accumulated store of ages 
passes away in a single generation. 

And this waste of soil is not the only thing wasted. For want of the knowl- 
edge and skill which the institutions aimed at can alone impart, Colonel Wil- 
der, a gentleman of well earned fame, estimates the annual loss of the single 
State of Massachusetts, in the one product of her cereal grains, at $2,000,000. 
Another gentleman, in the same State, of great experience in the line of stock, 
dairy, &c., reports the loss from the same ignorance and unskillfalness in these 
interests, at $15,000,000 for that State alone. The loss of New York, upon her 
four hundred and forty-seven thousand and fourteen horses, (and Ohio, by the 
census of 1850, had more,) through the universal incompetency in the veteri- 
nary art, has been reckoned at not less than $2,000,000. 


WHAT I8 DONE FOR AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


The system of education is known to be more complete in Prussia than in any 
other nation of Europe. It may be said that all the children attend school 
until they are thirteen years old; and agricultural colleges, and schools for the 
mechanic arts and higher trades, are liberally sustained, and with a much 
larger staff of professors than is common in the United States. This nation is 
making rapid progress in wealth and intelligence. 

In Saxony they have a number of experiment stations, or experimental farms, 
with laboratories attached, and five or more schools exclusively for agriculture. 
There is no country in the world where agriculture and all branches of industry 
are pursued with more enterprise and success than in the little monarchy of 
Saxony; and there, of 315,185 children between the ages of six and fourteen 
years, 311,454 were, in 1851, in actual attendance at school. 

Belgium has its agricultural schools also, and great opportunities for general 
education are given, especially in the larger towns. Here farming is conduct- 
ed most on a scientific basis; and Belgium, supporting a population of three 
hundred and thirty six to the square mile, in a climate inferior to that of Ken- 
tucky or Virginia, averaging only twenty-six and twenty-three to the square 
mile, is the first in rank as an agricultural State in Europe. Its once noted 
battle-fields are now equally noted as model farms. This preéminence is 
chiefly the result of scientific attention to manures. 

France, from the time of Napoleon, has done much for agriculture. Beet- 
sugar, the mulberry, the grape, as well as Merine sheep and the Thibet goat, 
have received imperial attention. No expense in France is shirked in the cause 
of agricultural science. Her botanical gardens, chemical laboratories, physio- 
logical museums, and schools for instructions in the veterinary art, surpass all 
others in existence, and with her five agricultural colleges, and almost one 
hundred inferior agricultural schools, are performing herculean labors for the 
elevation of the farming population of the empire. The Revolution and the 
successive wars loaded France with an immense debt; but this was rapidly 
extinguished from the never-failing resources of her soil. The abrogation of 
the game laws and many other feudal enactments, has aided her progress, but 
the breaking up and division of every estate at the death of the owner, doubt- 
less retards much of permanent improvement. But for this abuse of a true 
principle, and the illiterate condition of her people, France would have been 
the pioneer of rural economy. 

As it is, we look more to England and Scotland, and to Ireland, to some ex- 
tent, for prineiples and facts for our instruction. Here we find agriculture 
developed in all its noblest attitudes. Seience, wealth, taste, mind, and rank, 
combine to increase its profit, beauty, and honor. The large fortunes of indi- 
viduals enable science to delve constantly in its behalf; but the Government, 
far from thinking that enough, annually contributes liberally to the same object, 
especially in Ireland. Colleges and schools of agriculture are numerous in 
Great Britain, but their usefulness is greatly restricted on account of the limited 
attendance arising from the jealousies of caste. Agricultural improvement is 
imposed on such a people from necessity. The heavy taxation, the enormous 
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consumption of luxuries, and density of pooper could not be otherwise 
supported. Science, like the rod of Aaron, has touched the soil, and, behold! 
the crops are doubled. Nothing but this in Ireland could have checked the 
dispersion of a nation—a nation, too, that in ten years preceding 1846, exported 
more grain than all of the United States. Notwithstanding the magnificent 
ty ty of her commerce, freckling all seas with its flag, and notwithstand- 
ing her all-embracing manufactures, with their countless fires blazing day and 
night, England, were her agriculture to retrograde, or the land fail “to yield 
her increase,” would be numbered with things that were, and the earth no 
more rock at the sound of Trafalgar or Waterloo. 

The Government of Russia, the growing giant of Europe, has recently taken 
a conspicuous lead in the education of its people, and the cause of agriculture 
there folds a deserved prominence. Of colleges, schools, and special schools 
devoted to agriculture, Russia maintains a greater number than any other na- 
tion, France only excepted. No nation has arisen in the political firmament 
with a steadier splendor than the great northern bear, which, instead of 
owing, like Milton’s lion, “his hinder-parts to get free” from the mud of the 

ile, is struggling to get free from the Polar ice of ignorance. The back-bone 
of Russia, in her recent contest, lay in her agricultural forces, and against 
these but half-tutored resources of men and wealth, half the strength of Europe 
could only wage a drawn battle. Here we find a despotism, from motives 
merely of governmental policy, elevating labor, placing it within the rgcted 
of her agriculturists and artisans to become educated and skillful, while our 
people, with the Government in their own hands, parley on the brink, and do 
nothing for their own benefit. 

Spain is weak in all her industry, because, while an uneducated Spanish 
gentleman, it is said, cannot be found, so neither can a peasant be found who 
can read or write. 

Italy, anciently far in advance of all her cotemporaries, in theory and practice, 
is now behind all other States in her farming and industrial pursuits, and here 
we find but one person in fifty provided with any instruction whatever. 

I might contrast Bohemia with Saxony, and even Ireland with England, or 
the different cantons of Switzerland with each other, to show the difference 
between ignorant and educated culture of the soil, but I have not space. 


2.—COTTON AND ITS DESTINY. 

Tue United States Economist is one of the ablest statistical and financial 
journals published in this or any other country. The Editor has recently ex- 
amined at length the relations of demand, and supply of the cotton crop, and 
conclusively shows how the former is gaining and must gain upon the latter, 


notwithstanding the fear of some recent writers, whose speculations have been 
admitted into the Review. We quote: 


The continued anxiety of the manufacturers abroad in relation to cotton sup- 
plies, is not likely to be relieved by the continued high prices of the article, in- 
asmuch as that those do not, as it was hoped they would, stimulate the growth 
elsewhere. Wehave, therefore, madesome remarks upon the fact that no country 
but the United States produces a surplus of cotten. That is to say, the other 
sources of supply —Brazil, Egypt, East and West Indies—all buy a greater weight 
of cotton in the shape of goods, than they sellin raw material. Thia is a fact not 
sufficiently borne in mind, since it is one which is destined to produce immense 
changes in the face of affairs, During the last fifteen years, the condition of 
the human race has become greatly ameliorated in respect of the necessaries of 
life. In England, the difference between the condition of the mass of the peo- 
ple now rs. during the French war, is almost as great as if in that time they 
had emerged from barbarism. The populations of Europe are making rapid 
strides in the same direction. Everywhere legal restrictions upon traffic are 
being removed, and a more active interchange of international commodities is 
taking place. The condition of the people manifests itself in the improved 
quantity and quality of clothing they enjoy; while the material of that cloth- 
ing had been drawn almost altogether from the Southern United States in the 
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shape of cotton. The British authorities do not seruple to ascribe to cotton 
alone the entire honor of their success in the Napoleon wars. Mr. Porter, on 
the “ Pregress of the Nation,” remarks: 

‘*It is to the spinning-jenny and the steam-engine that we must look for the 
true power of our fieets and armies, and as the chief support, also, of a long con- 
tinued agricultural prosperity.” 

J. MeGregor says: 

“The steam-engine and the spinning-jenny enabled her, (England,) in de- 
fiance of the wa:s of Napoleon, in spite of high taxation and dear bread, to 
enrich herself so as to pay all burdens,” &c. 

“The inventions of Watt and Hargrave, says the British historian, conquered 
Napoleon ; but those inventions only facilitated the manufacture of cotton. 
Hence, when Sir Archibald Alison alleges that the development of the English 
cotton machinery were the real conquerors of Napoleon, he falls short in his 
penetration of the original cause, which was the great staple of the South. The 
Southern United States gave England the honor of the European victories and 
conferred wealth upon her. She sought emancipation from that source of sup- 
ply, by seeking it in the West Indies, and by promoting her rule in the East. 
During more than a quarter of a century the chimera of East India cotton has 
amused many statesmen. In 1818 there were imported into Great Britain 
177,600,000 Ibs. of cotton. Of this quantity 67,456,411 lbs., or more than one- 
third, came from India. In the same year England imported from India 
2,100,000 pieces of cutton goods, 5,600,000 yards. We may compare this with 
the first year’s business with India. 


Import and export of cotton and cotton goods to and from Great Britain and 


India. 
IMPORTED FROM. EXPORTED TO. 
Cotton, Ibs. Goods, pieces. Goods, yards. Yarn, Ibs. 
1818... ...00% 67,456,411 1,601,920 8,842,046 1,861 
1827. coves 31,339,310 1,091,820 42,566,872 8,245,478 
1856........ 147 , 438 , 266 257 ,720 552,305,631 29,127,116 


“This has been the result of procuring supplies from India, viz: In 1818, 
England got from this country 67,416,000 lbs. of raw cotton, and 30,000,000 
yards of cotton more than she sent. In 1856, she sent to America, in geods, 
151,900,000 Ibs. of cotton, and got back 147,438,000 of raw cotton, or 4,500,000 
Ibs. less than she sent. This result seems to be a little singular at first, but a 
little reflection shows it to be inevitable. There are in india 135,000,000 of 
souls, occupying a climate to which cotton clothing is alone suitable. .That 
clothing was, and is made by hand. Before machinery was invented, those 
goods made by the dexterous Indians could be sold to advantage in England, in 
competition with the humbler of that country. The invention of cotton ma- 
chinery threw out of employ all the hand laborers of England, and finally those 
of Europe, substituting power-loom goods. Since that era, viz: in the last 
thirty years—the English power in India has been gradually consolidating, un- 
doubtedly much to the improvement of the people, whose employments have 
multiplied. Hence what is effectual in England becomes inevitable in India, 
viz: that machine goods should supplant hand goods, and enhance the quan- 
tity consumed. 

“The quantity of cotton cloth consumed in the United States is nearly as 
follows: 


Imports cotton goods, 1856, yards... ........eeeeesseee eeeees 257,000,000 
Manufactured cotton goods, yards..........ee.ccecccessecsees 620,000,000 

Total yards..... cece ceceerececseeccoecs eeeccececcccens 877 ,000, 000 
Exports domestic goods............ secese eecrcceresoces cscs 40,000,000 


Complete yards. ..........- jh, cision Lene slsewns soccesces 937,000,000 


e 
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“This would give thirty-one yards per head of the population, worth $3. 
Now the people of India probably wear a large quantity of cotton, since the 
male dresses are nearly all cotton; while in the United States the shirt only is 
cotton. If, however, we allow about the same quantity, say thirty yards, to a 
population of 131,000,000 souls, we have a consumption equal to 3,000,000 bales 
of cotton, worked up by hand, for garments for the natives. All that labor has 
to be supplied by machinery, and with the substitution the demand for cloth 
will increase as it has elsewhere. And there can, under no circumstances, ever 
be a surplus of cotton there. Events now point to a change in China similar 
to that which has taken place in India, and the conflict between power-loom 
and hand-loom goods is about to take place. The vast quantity of cotton used 
in China is seldom brought under the eyes of European merchants, since the 
give no surplus for sale. What is known of China is that the substantial clot 

nown as nankeen, is the very extensive product of Chinese looms in the cen- 
tral provinces, and, dyed blue, becomes the garments of almost all the people. 
Now in regard to the population of China, there is much difference of opinion. 
The last census, given in 1812, is supposed to be the most reliable, and it gave 
362,467,183 souls. The best authorities consider it as the most accurate. Now 
if we take the previous census we have results as follows: 


POPULATION OF CHINA. 


Years. Increase. Perannum. Per ct. 
WR cic ac sive. 28,605,716 wer” «Atheis cade s eae ce een + 
i eee ee «+e 108,050,060 42 74,222,602 1,764,824 24 
FOB as oes eG bs 0k 307 ,467 , 200 39 204,417,140 5,510,401 54 
ok re eoseee 362,467,189 30 54,126,679 2,706 ,333 1 
LOSE sie vicadecsws 481,700,000 44 119,240,000 2,710,000 g 


“There is an evident discrepancy in the census of 1812, but otherwise the in- 
crease seems to be regular. The rule of increase in all countries decreases in 
proportion to the numbers, and we here estimate the increase since 1812 at 
three-fourths of one per cent., which would give a present population of 
481,700,000 souls. Now, as we have said, the use of cotton in China is great ; 
if, however, we estimate it at the same in the United States, or twelve pounds 
per head per a.nnm, the result would be a consumption of 12,000,000 bales 
per annum produced and consumed in China. But in addition to those vast 
supplies, China has been a large consumer for India cotton—80,000,000 pounds 
per annum—and also for English and United States goods. The machine goods 
are te supplant the hand goods, more particularly that neither in India or 
China is the art of printing arrived at. That what is going on in France, in 
the substitution of gold for $600,000,000 of silver currency, is to take place in 
India and China, in relation to cotton goods, viz: the substitution of machine 
goods, to the extent of 15,000,000 bales of cotton, or five times the United 
States crop, per annum, for hand-loom 8 By that process the demand for 
cotton will increase faster than its production even in those regions, and the 
strain upon the capacity of the South to supply Europe become annually 
greater. 


8.—HOW ENGLAND IS FED. 


Tue enormous extent to which England is carried in her demand upon other 
countries for grain is scarcely understood among us. For the four years which 
preceded the present, her imports of breadstuffs for home uses, reached an 
average of between $130,000,000 and $140,000,000, an amount as large as the 
whole cotton crop of this country. Mr. Caird said, in a recent speech in Par- 
liament: 

‘In 1852, our imports of foreign corn were valued at about £12,800,000, and 
in 1856, at £31,400,000; showing an increased export of bullion and capital in 
the latter year to the amount of £18,600,000, which must have produced a 
serous effect upon the commercial action of the country. In the four years, 
from 1850 to 1853, this country paid for foreign corn and rice about £64,000,000; 
and in the four years from 1854 to 1857, no less than £111,000,000, there having 
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been within the last four years a total increase of £47,000,000, or an average 
increase of about £12,000,000 a year. The amount thus sent abroad in pay- 
ment for corn must have bad a material effect in causing the commercial crisis 
of last November. He had been informed that, in consequence of the enormous 
importations of rice which had taken place, £1,000,000 had been lost during 
the last year upon that article alone. The importations of rice began to in- 
crease in 1855, owing to the high price of corn in the previous year, and it ap- 
peared that 170,000 tons of rice had been imported from India alone during 
each of the last two years.” 


4.—THE HORSE, AND HOW TO TAME HIM. 


Our readers have seen some accounts of the magical process of horse taming 
which is practiced by certain persons, and of which they have preserved the 
secret very closely. Mr. Rarey, who has had great success in this particular, 
has lately written a letter for the New England Farmer, from which, we make 
an extract. He says: 

“The art of subduing horses of vicious and ungovernable dispositions, has 
assumed an importance only commensurate to its great utility. The wonderful 
success of our countryman, Mr. Rarey, in England and France, has created a 
great excitement, and a consequent desire to be informed of the method by 
which these astonishing results are achieved. I am more particularly induced 
to revert to this subject, from the fact that numerous recipes have been pub- 
lished in New England papers, professing to be the method by which Mr. Rarey 
subjugates and has acquired eo much control over the horse. One of the re- 
cipes is as follows: ‘Take the grated horse-castor or wart, which grows on the 
inside of the horse’s legs, put .t on an apple or other enticing substance, and 
let him eat it; then rub a few drops of the oilsCumin and Rhodium upon his nose.’ 

“It is stated that these drugs possess some potent charm by which the ani- 
mal is rendered obnoxious to his vicious propensities, and his disposition radi- 
cally changed to that of subservience, docility, and implicit obitienes to the 
mandates of his conqueror. In response to which I unreservedly assert that no 
such result is produced. The horse castor exhales an extremely pungent am- 
moniacal efflavium. The oil of Cumin is manufactured from the seed of the 
same name, and in smell somewhat resembles turpentine; it is very persistent, 
and will volatize its strong odor without any perceptible diminution for several 
days. The oil of Rhodium takes its name from the island of Rhodes or roses. 
It is procured by maceration from rose-leaves, and has a very agreeable and 
powerful aroma. The use of the drugs in subduing an ungovernable animal is 
quite limited. Their powerful smells eerve to attract his attention for a few 
moments, and in this manner, may ibly prove auxiliary to subsequent ope- 
rations in ameliorating his incorrigible temper. 

“It isa fact, authentic beyond all eavilling, that horses imbued with the 
most intelligence and qualities of endurance, are generally the most stubborn 
and implacable; hence, the inestimable value of some process by which they 
may be reduced to domestication and consequent utility. The plan pursued by 
Mr. Rarey and myself produces this result, and therefore its importance. No 
horse will submit to man unless convinced of his superiority. Ire obtain this 
supremacy in ordinary cases requires no skill, but where the animal is head- 
strong and obstinate the matter assumes a more formidable aspect, and defies 
the orthodox means by which success has been realized. 

“The obdurate horse, then, must be vanquished in a trial of strength; he 
must be placed in such a position that all his efforts and struggles at resistance 
shall be skillfully encountered, and rendered futile. This accomplished, the 
horse becomes a slave, and only as such, is he useful. In this lies the whole 
secret of horse taming. It requires nothing but confidence, fearlessness, and 
patience, and perseverance in the operator to perform what appears to be 
almost miraculous. The time required to conquer the horse varies with the 
animal’s disposition, from fifteen minutes to three hours, and in a few isolated 
cases, it is necessary to repeat the operation. In general it is quickly and 
noiselessly accomplished, but at times the struggle is severe and snelrested but 
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success invariably eventuates ; during the period I have imparted instructions 
in horse training I have had several very vicious animals subjected to my 
treatment, which I have in no instance failed to conquer.” 


5.—THE SORGHO OR CANE SUGAR AGAIN. 


On several occasions attention has been called through the poses of the 
Review to the great deception being practiced on the country by virtue of 
representations in regard to the Sergho or Cane Sugar, which were not gly 
not sustained by the facts, but were in direct opposition tothem, We asse 
that, as a sugar or syrup producer, it was of little or no value. 

Having just laid our Lanse upon the New England Farmer, we find the editor 
endorsing an account of a most. disastrous failure of the Sorgho experiment in 
these words: 

“We yielded a good deal of space last year for a fair discussion of the merits 
of the Chinese sugar cane, advised our friends to try it in a small way, and have 
more recently given many accounts of results in various quarters, and the con- 
clusion we have come to is this: When molasses is seventy-five cents a gallon 
in the winter or early spring, [that is, every ten years or so—Ed. Review] and 
the prospect is strong that it will remain so, it will be wise for those who have 
light, early land, to cultivate the cane.” 

The account which the editor endorses is given very humorously. The party 
had seventy gallon of juice from two hundred and thirty-four hills of cane, and 
agreed with a neighbor deacon to work it up for half. e account proceeds— 

“We had seventy gallons of juice, but from these seventy gallons we obtained 
but seven gallons of syrup. There came a sudden early frost, which injured the 
cane so that we thought it would not yield so much saccharine matter. 

“Now the deacon had to strip the leaves from all the stalks before they could 
be crushed, and the frost had made them adhere closer, and increased the labor. 
Then there was the expense of transportation to and from the mill, all of which 
brought up our three gallons and a half of syrup to quite a respectable price. 
At last it was completed, and the deacon tasted, we tasted, the children tasted, 
and one looked at the other, then we tasted again, then a silence. I wanted 
to say it was good, but I couldn’t tell alie. The deacon finally said he liked 
it, and he thought the more one ate of it, the better they would like it. We 
tried the experiment, and kept a tumbler of it near us through the day, and 
occasionally tasted, as we have seen old women do with herb tea, but our pal- 
ates were inexorable; we could not like it, and finally we told the deacon if 
he would take the whole for the labor of preparing the stalks and the expense 
of transporting them to the mill, we would conclude the bargain. He assented, 
and we thought he had the hardest share, if he was to eat the syrup. So you 
see, Mr. Editor, we furnished land, seed, and manure—and learned wisdom. I 
ought to add that our Indian corn was good, and ripened very well, notwith- 
standing the wetness of the season. The potatoes were very fine, mealy, and 
delicious, with no symptoms of disease. ese good old friends were true'to 
us, and if I farm it again I shall cultivate their acquaintance more closely.” 


6.—AGRICULTURAL WEALTH OF OHIO. 

Tue Commissioner of Statistics of Ohio has recently made a report in regard 
to the agriculture of the State, from which the following digest has been made. 
It will interest our readers: 

1, Or Wueat.—The following is the crop of wheat raised in Ohio for eight 
successive years: 


We ON aos 2s ban» vg We D tae Cg A A ORT 14,487,351 bushels, 
BED da'¢.5.0ve 0.6040 e med RE ae PR SRR OAL 31,403 ,000 asi 
SND: 0s etnies weNalaoa aa di ihn gh whee e 25,309, 225 hg 
Sis > wkae te > enamine tama tees aboe sss 22,962,774 oe 
EEG © o tage d.0 coking ae Vita Wawie.c04 000 17,118,311 bie 
BNE: 0 cau ce a ccc dbbeedhe he abel aeee es - 11,819,110 4 
BENS - opccén to chgtenaennh RAS 19,569,320 oe 
Dad <0 ¢ 00d crema pace angus kee ie 15,853,837 « 
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This gives most remarkable variations. The crop of 1849 was not half that 
of 1850; and that of 1850 was nearly treble that of 1854! The variations in 
the production, per aere, are about in the same ratio as that of the general 


aggregate. 


yk EEE. Pere eagles coaees -++ 17 bushels. 
MeO, . +) Nabe se mute wed bbecstaucotevcebbdercece 15 i 
1854, “ Cov cedervecceccebeeetevedsdos oscoess 8 “ 


The average of eight years’ production per acre, is fourteen bushels; and this 
may fairly b# assumed as the general average of wheat production in Ohio. 
Sinee 1854, the wheat crop of Ohie has recovered. In fact, the price of wheat 
got to be so high in 1856 and 1857, that farmers could afford to raise, even at 
a small rate of production. There is no probability, however, that Ohio will 
soon obtain again the great production of 1850, or that the United States will 
even raise any very great surplus. 

Wheat, as a grain, does not seem native to this country; but corn, oats, and 
rice, and potatoes, all are, and, therefore, {if this be so,) it is not surprising 
that the native plants should excel in strength of growth. The wheat has three 
great enemies, pesides drouth, ete. It has the winter freezing, the summer 
smut, and the weavil, all to contend with; and each of these has frequently 
killed the whole crop in certain localities. 

As the production is variable so is the price. In the last three years, the 
price of flour at Cincinnati has varied from $3 70 to $8 per barrel. In a length 
of time the average price of flour has been $5 per barrel, which is about equiv- 
alent to $1 per bushel for wheat. At that price, and an average production, 
wheat is a productive crop. Thus: an acre, fourteen bushels, at $1 per bushel, 
$14; cost of cultivating, $5; seed, $1—net profit, $8. 

This counting interest at eight per cent., should make a well improved wheat 
field worth $100 per acre. But we suppose the best wheat field of Ohio may 
be bought for half that. 

2. Or tux Corn Cror.—Corn is the real staple of the Ohio valley, and its 
et increases much more rapidly than even that of population. The 
ollowing are the statistics of the corn crop of the last eight years: 


oe | ares tet TP eee PT .-+...+ 59,078,695 bushels, 
TEGO. oc cere eric cc ceccccccceccccccccesecs 56,619,608 a 
ns RE Le ee ovine bee ateier sooveee 61,271,282 “ 
BBS. cose cccccccedeccccccevesscscevenses 58,165,517 “ 
GSS. 6. icc secctccccoccscesvagiecewseuss 78,436,000 4 
BOGE sy 0... c cevcctesccescsweddecbeccessces 62,171,551 “ 
1855.....6. Co rere ecdsneecceeserecsesece 87 , 587 ,434 6 
1856. ce cee ccccceccccccccrseeresssceepecs 57 ,802,515 zB, 


Here we see the crop has uniformly been less in alternate years, the even 
years being bad crops; but, on the other hand, the aggregate of each two years 
has increased at a very uniform rate. 


Tosmn-vl 3669 and 86608 6 66S. eo Oe Set 115,700,000 bushels. 
Term of 1851 and 1852............ Py epee 119,300,000 ” 
Term of 1853 and 1854..........0c0.00%. ~+- 125,600,000 + 
Term of 1656 and 1856... 0. ceccceseeccces 145 , 600,000 i 


Looking to the uniformity of these results, but that the last aggregate was 
rather large, in proportion, than in 1853-54, we doubt whether the aggregate 
of 1857-58 will be as great an inerease. Indeed, if it shall eome up to that 
of 1855-56, we shall be surprised. The average of these crops is about 
64,000,000 bushels, which may be regarded as a fair average for Ohio. 

The average per acre of the corn crop is thirty-five bushels. There are coun- 
ties which have raised sixty bushels to an acre, and farms which have averaged 
an hundred, but these are in remarkably good seasons and districts. They are 
not common eases. On the whole, the corn crop is a very profitable one, and 
will long remain the great staple of the Ohio valley. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 





1.—OUR INLAND COMMERCE. 


Tue Hon. Mr. Hatch, of New York, lately treated of this subject in a speech 
before Congress. He says: 

For the extent of the inland commerce, I refer to the official report. 

Andrews, in his Colonial Lake Trade, 1852, says—page 49: 

“The whole traffic of these great waters may be now unhesitatingly stated 
at $326,000,000, employing seventy-four thousand tons of steam and one hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand tons of sail, for the year 1851. Whereas, previous 
to 1800, there was searcely a craft above the size of an Indian canoe to stand 
against an aggregate marine, built up within half a century, in what was then 
almost a pathless wilderness, of two hundred and fifteen thousand tons burden.” 

In 1856, you will find in a report of the Committee on Commerce to the 
House (No. 316, page 9, vol. 5) an elaborate statement of the tonnage, imports, 
and exports of each of the lake districts, as follows: 


Commerce of the lakes—ezxelusive of freight and passenger trade. 








Tonnage entered Value of imports 

and cleared. and exports. 
pT Se noah 5 ac Ph’ ese 8,830,282 $303 , 023,000 
Cuyahoga district... ...... 0.6. eee eens 1,782,493 162,185,640 
SAMAGEG 5s ince ee coc cenbnw ebb eseces” bbeedsece 59,966 ,000 
Maumee? 6.6. si it ci ce Oe a 1,034,644 94,107,000 
RO OP ee Oe Pee ee 2,062,000 233 ,878 ,000 
Detroit..... CR Wais soko 0 ovis oe ES 1,588 ,000 140 ,000 , 000 
De Sook i «osc 0ss 630 es ss as 35,000 , 000 
COTRIIN a a scan 65 0.0.00 5 0. p-0c es cen emaaede 1,607 ,000 146 , 325,000 
Double exports and imports............+eeee0++e000+ 2) 1,174,394, 650 
587,197 ,320 
Other ports on Lake Ontario omitted. ...........ece0ee00 42 , 226,000 





Total value of commerce of the lakes, exclusive of Prusque 
Isle and Michilimackinac.......... PWkigdi- tes cto sinagine nats 629 ,423 ,820 


I will also add from Graham’s official report to the Senate—page 401: 


“The States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin, and the Territory of Minnesota, have their shores washed b 
the great inland seas, whose intereommunication, by ship navigation, is much 
interrupted by the want of a safe and sure channel over these flats. 

“The States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and a portion of Michigan, 
on the one side, are crippled in their important commercial relations with the 
remaining pt of ithe State of Michigan, and with the States of Indiana, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin, and the Territory of Minnesota, on the other side, by 
this intervening obstacle. Something would seem, then, under the purview of 
the Constitution, to be necessary to be done, in order to regulate the commerce 
between these States. Viewed in this light, the subject becomes one of great 
publie concern. 

“The value of the articles of commerce and navigation which passed over 
these flats during the two hundred and thirty days of open navigation, in the 
year 1855—say between the middle of April and the 1st of December—will be 
presently shown to have amounted to the immense sum of $259,721,455 50; 
that is to say, $250,721,455 50; or, per day, during the navigable season, 
$1,129,223 72. The improvement, then, when undertaken, should be executed 
with a degree of permanency and celerity combined, commensurate with its 
importance and the magnitude of the interests involved.” 
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Those who wish to make the comparison between the inland and foreign 
commerce will find that the former always largely exceeds the latter when- 
ever a healthy prosperity exists among the people, and the balance of trade 
with foreign countries preserved. 


2.—CHARLESTON AND HER STEAM MARINE. 


Tue Charleston Courier, which is certainly the first commercial paper in the 
Southern country, as it is one of the oldest and most useful sheets, thus con- 
denses some facts in regard to the growing commercial marine of that ancient 
emporium ; 

It will not prove a very difficult matter, we think, to conjecture what the 
good people of our city would have thought or said, had they been told con- 
siderably less than a half century ago, that at this day the proud waters of 
our capacious harbor would bear on their bosom no less than some two dozen 
large and minor class steamers. Such, however, is nevertheless a fact; art and 
science, energy, intelligence, and commerce combined, the five most powerful 
levers to advancement and progress, have accomplished it. Of the most promi- 
nent of this steam marine we will notice the Jsaée/, with William Rollins, her 
veteran, gentlemanly, and efficient commander. She is a first class semi-monthly, 
for the conveyance of passengers and freight between this port and Havana 
and Key West, leaving this port on the fourth and nineteenth, and Havana via 
Key West, on her return, on the tenth and twenty-fifth of each month. Mor- 
decai & Co., 110 East Bay, are the agents of this fine steamer. In connection 
with the /sabel we have the large class reserve steamer Catawba, Capt. Hawes, 
always ready and willing to meet any emergeney in which her effective aid 
may be needed. Mordecai & Co., are also her agents. 

Then, and in the following order, we will proceed with our list by noticing 
the New York and Charleston line ‘eaei-weekly) for the conveyance of passen- 
gers and freight, Henry Missroon & Co., corner of East and Bay, and Adger’s, 
South Wharves, agents. The steamers of this line, each having gentlemanly, 
able, and popular commanders, now consist of the Columbia, with her pioneer 
Captain, (M. Berry ;) the Nashville, Capt. Murray; the James Adger, Capt. 
Andrews, and the Marion, Capt. Foster; the two latter of which have been 
laid up for a short time to refit. 

The Keystone State, side-wheel, with her noble specimen of a sailor and 
gentleman, Capt. Marshman, for passengers and freight, a first class veasel, 
leaves this port every alternate Saturday, for Philadelphia. Her agents are 
T. 8. & T..G. Badd, 76 East Bay. 

Cromwell’s (propeller) Line, with its attentive and faithful officers, for pas- 
sengers and freight, and plying between this port and Baltimore and New 
York, consists of the Memphis, Captain Watson; the Atlanta, Captain Lay- 
field; the Westernport, Captain P. 8. Berry; and the Thos. Swann, Captain 
Ramsay. John W. Caldwell, corner of East Bay, and Boyce & Co., South 
Wharf, are the agents of this line. 

The Hverglade, for passengers and freight, is a Florida packet, and leaves 
this port every Tuesday morning. Her deservedly popular commander is L. 
M. Coxetter, and her agent Geo. S. Roux, Brown & Co.’s Wharf. 

The St. Mary's, Captain Freeborn, a faithful son of old Neptune, another Flori- 
da passenger and freight packet, leaves this port every Sunday morniag. R. Q. 
Pinckney, Jr., North Commercial Wharf, is her ageut. We have noticed, how- 
ever, that, within a few days, the St, Mary's has been withdrawn for repairs. 

The Carolina, with her true old salt, Captain Surtis, being a first class 
steamer, leaves this port for Florida direct every Tuesday afternoon. H. L. 
Chisolm, 6 Southern Wharf, is her agent. 

The Gordon, Capt. Barden, her active commander, for Savannah, a fine 
steamer, leaves every Monday and Friday evening. FE. Lafitte & Co., Savannah 
Steam Packet Wharf, are her agents. 

The Cecile, Capt. Peck, so favorably known, for Beaufort, Boyd’s Landing, 
Port Royal Ferry, Hilton Head, and Savannah, leaves every Thursday night. 
E. Lafitte & Co., are also her agents. 
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The Georgetown line, with its faithful officers and attendants, consists of 
the steamer Nina, Capt. Davis, and the Charleston, Capt. Grantham. This 
line is semi-weekly, anl its agents are J. & S, P. Ravenel. 

The Zdisto,with her old favorite, Capt. Sassard, for Edisto and St. Helena, 
leaves this port weekly. 

The Osiris, Capt. Mansfield, a true type of a gentleman and sailor, Island 
packet, plies regularly. 

The Gen. Clinch, Capt. Chapman, a jolly good tar, is always open to orders. 

Our list, however, has already beeome so extended, that we feel compelled 
to pass over a notice of steamers of a smaller class to those mentioned above. 

A considerable coastwise trade, now existing and increasing between this 
port and Boston, has already induced. the belief that the establishment of a 
steam line between the two ports will, at some early time, become necessary. 
We go still further, and hope, indeed, that at no very distant day, we may be 
able even to boast of the successful establishment of a European line. 


3.—SEA RATES OF INSURANCE. 


Tug New Orleans Prices Current, takes the following notice of that portion 
of Mr. Carey's letters to President Buchanan, which relates to the subject of 
sea risks and enhanced rates of insurance. Mr. Carey alludes to the increased 
hazards of insurance, and to the diminished security in our commercial marine. 
He makes the following statement of the rates of insurance now, as compared 
with 1846-7, viz: 


Rates of Insurance upon American Ships. 


From Atlantic Ports. 1846. 1858. 
Bag ong be a sn cote assscudewes 1} per cent. 14 @ 2 per cent. 
To Liverpool. ............. eves denne, 3S 24 gad ‘* 
To India and China ...............06- “> 24 sr 
To and from Liverpool, annual rates on 
a osecces Oe seceddber 5 e 8 " 


We think Mr, Carey has somewhat overstated the rates of the present year, 
if compared with the same classes of risks as those of 1846. But be this as it 
may, the subject is one deserving of scrutiny, and our underwriters, having a 
due knowledge of the inereased hazards, will apply their remedy in the shape 
of increased premiums, while our ship-owners should scrutinize the grounds of 
such marked differences. One of the leading members of the Geographical 
and Statistical Society of New York has had this subject for some months 
under investigation, and we presume the result of his inquiries will soon be 
made known. According to some of our Wall street underwriters, the actual 
increase in similar classes of cargo risks at this time, compared with 1846-7, is 
from 20 to 33 per cent. Cotton is taken now at } to Liverpool, against 1 @ 1} 
ten years ago; but other bulky articles are charged 14 a 2 per cent, while hull 
risks have increased to 8 or 10 per cent. If we look into the causes of these 
changes, in view of more extended science and general information, it will ap- 
pear that the insurance offices consider the hazards of loss by collision as fully 
double what they were in 1846-7. There are many cases of collision known 
and recorded, and there, no doubt, have been many that never will be known. 
In cases of collision it frequently happens that one vessel survives the accident, 
while in others both are carried down, and none left to tell the story. 

2. A second and a very prolific source of loss is the increased burden of our 
ships compared with 1846-7, unaceompanied by commensurate strength. Our 
ships of 1,800 and 2,000 tons of the present day are not relatively as strong as 
the large ships of 1840-48, measuring 800 and 1,200 tons. Hence the lament- 
able and extensive losses by cargoes of grain my in bulk, and by railroad 
iron shipped from ports where nothing else formed a part of the cargo. 

8. Our ships are not as well manned as in 1846-8. Our ordinary seamen at 
this day are neither so experienced nor so reliable. Many are shipped as sea- 
men who are nothing but landsmen, and incapable of duty. They are fre- 
quently shipped in a state of intoxication, and unfit for service. 
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4. There is not due caution observed by ships in approaching the coast. The 
lead is not used as freely as a due regard for the safety of vessel and cargo 
should ensure. 

Another cause, but temporary only, is that property in ships has of late 
become less profitable, and the insurance value often exceeds the market value. 
Under such cireumstances it is not surprising that vessels are occasionally lost 
because a profit could be made on the policy. These are all points that emi- 
nently claim the consideration of our C oor of Commerce, so that the true 
remedy may be applied at as early a day as practicable. Our underwriters, 
merchants, shippers, and ship captains and owners, have a community of inte- 
rest in this subject. 


~~ 
<-> 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 





1.—CANALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We extract the following table from a late number of the American Rail- 
road Journal. It is the only similar table in existence : 


COMPILED BY RICHARD SWANSON FISHER, ESQ, 














Canals. Termini. Miles. 
MAINE. 
Cumberland and Oxford.......... Portland, Sebago Pond............ 20.50 
Songo River Improvement........ Lock in Songo River. ..........+.- 30.00 
50.50 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Bow Falls......... wenbe cheese 0.75 
Hookeet Palle... .cccccccccesee . : p 3 ' 0.18 
Amoskeag Falls............... Around Falls in Merrimac River. . . 1 1.00 
Sewell’s Falls...........00.... J { 0.25 
ki dibs wasn Dkk: oe ade adod See Massachusetts. 
2.138 
VERMONT. 
White River Falls............. 0.50 
pO EE a Around Falls in Connecticut River. 0.16 
Waterqueechy ................ 0.40 
1.06 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
WE 0 00 05.0 cochavvedsied ste Probably disused ................- 27 .00 
MIR ibis aia kd’ Sarcie 66 «06.5 <  « <AaININ PII ck Bi wb sicn.n.e becca 1.60 
Blackstone .......20.cscccsccees Probably disused ............+.«++ 45.00 
South Hedley... OI ye { Around Falls in Connecticut River aye 
RHODE ISLAND. 78.60 
ois 6 einai ocd annea >i See Massachusetts. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Enfield Falls........... Meats Reis o's Around Falls in Connecticut River... 5.50 
NEW YORK. 
Erie, Eastern Division............ Albany, Oneida Lake.............. 133.58 
Albany Basin...... MP errors SN f0 es dibint vat anbaues coe: 0.77 
Champlain, Glenn Falls Feeder.... Watertown, Whitehall............. 78.00 
Black River Feeder Improvement. .Utica to Navigable Black.......... 95.00 
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Canals. Termini. Miles. 
Erie, Middle Division ..... iit 0 ht Oneida Lake, E. line, Wayne County 73.00 
Chenango i A en ee .-.. Utica, Binghampton.............++ 97.01 
ee SONG 5 ced: 2 wkend .--Oneida Lake, Main l............... 6.00 
GINS s 6 usted dies exon oes .-.Syracuse, Oswego. . er errrtTe 
Baldwinsville Side Cut...........Baldwinsville, Oswego Canal....... 0.75 
Oneida River Improvement. .............+. acareetone Oc ese weeewe -» 29.00 
Senéta River Towing Path . o.oo .o00'60 sc cccvevecewccsccsccccccets 5.25 
Cayuga and Seneca......... _. Montezuma, ONS pocunlgds setae 23.00 
QUOD OEE ooo sc casi cs naceseins Suacbebesngiadeces vine 2 000<0 4 wee 
| PEST rrr eT , Seneca L., REDS.” o4:stteas > cache 23.00 

MDS Saaw. os 0c coc cwaee ey : Corning, Fairport tien da aictats ale -- 16.00 
hy eee ee ee Perr eee 2.00 

estern Division........... E. line, "Wayne Connty, Buffalo..... 155.00 
Setees Valley.. sgnns.ee wae of Rochester, Olean....... tine awa 106.00 

Danville Side Cut ............. Danville, Shakers..............6- 12.00 
Delaware and Hudson........,.. See Pennsylvania PU BNe e060 d0s.cece 108.00 
a A Tee ree Elmira, State line, oe maga ee 
Croton Aqueduct. .........0+000 Croton Lake, New York city........ 40.00 

1,309.86 
NEW JERSEY. 

Delaware and Raritan............ Trenton, New Brunswick.......... 43.00 
ae ee posesecccubeg en Jersey city, Easton..............- 101.70 
PN sb cuen seccwsnsns tbe Salem, Delaware River............ 4.00 
148.70 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
Main Line, Eastern Division....... Columbia, Hollidaysburg.......... 173.00 
Do. Western Division...... Johnston, Pittsburg...... ret yet 108.00 
Susquehanna Division............ Juniata Junction, Northumberland.. 41.00 
, SAP ate Northumberland, Farrandsville..... 76.00 
Lower North Branch............. Northumberland, Pittston.......... 73.00 
Upper..... | EIS yy ....Pittston, State L, New York....... 94.00 
Delaware Division..............- Bristol, Madlbes. ciuiveiecevs bates 60.00 
Schuylkill Navigation............ Philadelphia, Port Carbon......... 1.08 
Lehigh....... | Prey ry b re Easton, Stoddartsville............. 84.00 
PP Tere Reading, Middletown.............. 77.00 

RE RPE Junction, Pine Grove.............. 22.00 
Susquehanna and Tide Water, 13 

miles in Maryland............. Columbia, Havre de Grace, Maryland 45.00 
PMONIINO.. vasa 0s gp sodden vsmae Clark’s Ferry, Millersburg.......... 13.00 
Beaver and Erie¢............+0++. Beaver, Erie City...........000005 136.00 

French Creek Feeder.......... Meadville, Evansburg............. 21.00 
Pennsylvania and Ohio Cross Cut, 

OB wettes 1 ORG. 5 ccc cosccuues Neweastle, Akron, Ohio............ 78.00 
Monongahela Navigation..... .»+. Pittsburg, 10 m. N. Virginia line.... 84.00 
Bald Eagle and Spring Creek Navi- 

SESE aE en Bellefonte, Lockhaven ............ 25.00 
Conestoga Navigation............Laneaster, Safe Harbor............ 18.00 
Youghiogeny Navigation..,.. ...MeKeesport, West Newton......... i8.00 

DELAWARE. : 1,349.00 
Chesapeake and Delaware, 4 miles 
in Maryland............. -...-Delaware City, Chesapeake City.... 13.50 
MARYLAND. 
Chesaperke and Ohio, 3 miles in 

the Dis rict of Columbia. ...... Georgetown, D. C., Cumberiand ....191.00 

Chesapeak and Delaware........ See Delaware. 


Susquehann «and Tide Water..... See Pennsylvania. 
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Canals. Termini. Miles. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Chesapeake and Ohio............ See Maryland. 
VIRGINIA. 
BUAMMMEFE 6 5.00.2 reccccscccces Alexandria Aqueduct....... wae seee 7.20 
James River and Kanawha eal Richmond, Buchanan,............. 147.78 
Dismal Swam es sttinnk ties Norfolk, Elizabeth City, N. Carolina. 23.00 
do. Saati: Ver re rye eee Several. ........ ankeesrbesedecves 11.00 
188.98 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
WG ORs 6.0 on cues vvcedccd castes Roanoke R. Improvement.......... 12.00 
Club Foot and Harlow...... ....-Beaufort, Neuse River. ....... me Ce 
Dismal Swamp and Branches... ... See Virginia. 
13.50 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
SAMO. os cre cvccccsccsccccvcces Cooper River, Santee River........ 22.00 
I a ose se sotapih esse ntes River Improvements.............+. 7.50 
Si cos dees ncckieteseeéuasganee” eT Oe Pe 6.20 
BMEEG ins» va oadeen oe Se) CRIME Vhs oc andvdviisédadas 1.30 
MELEE bis 60 cvs ch nee Uakabida's sno Vane tee Nd x ob cid ceNehv sewers 1.00 
Bs co.cc cevecc cman es s«0cte tee __ SSO e yea er 2.70 
WEES kn cdccvdenscagednes ceicceuan ae Mende cessgkcakss 60 pees 4.00 
CURIE 0's.ss scdekeic cages sncsshceee be visits daatatad cut ‘ 7.80 
52.50 
GEORGIA. 
Savannah and Ugeechee..... ....Savannah, Ogeechee River......... 16.00 
pe ee Brunswick, Altamaha River........ 12.00 
28.00 
ALABAMA. 
Weeee MORE, one css cece cdas ee In Tennessee River. ..........++++- 85.70 
Huntsville ..... eihienet caste cayvee Huntsville, Tennessee River........ 16.00 
51.70 
LOUISIANA, 
ee PEPCEL errr ee ee NE ai cininiss cacesce u bem 4.25 
COON anes dé Sdccdecencics ahem Wig tee iet a ceG/detn bys eed 6X 4.00 
EES eres > nee New Orleans, Lake Cataouache..... 8.50 
LA VOR. 6 ccascc cs ctibcsvwhas's HeW GNI. osc ce cccencce scene ee. 8.00 
24.75 
KENTUCKY. 
Louisville and Portland.......... Louisville, Portland. ............-. 2.50 
Kentucky River Improvement... ..River a phases Be.ccnscoeaanen 100.00 
Licking River........do........ eoecuees Oa Sarre 94.00 
Green River......... OO ii iais ¢ cee tee NG te 00 pe hielee sd 5 Coe 190.00 
Barren River........ ONS, dha ceeds t¥aae Mtiba «dpa v suas o¢ vena 100.00 
486.50 
ILLINOIS. 
Illinois and Michigan............. Chicago, Perv. .......-eeseeeeeeee 102.00 
WISCONSIN. 
Fox and Wisconsin Portage .......Acrose Portage. ......-..+-0eee00: 2.00 
MICHIGAN. 


Sault St. Marie...... ds Vivleeiiees Left Bank of St. Marie River....... 0.75 
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Canals. Termini. Miles. 
INDIANA. 
Wabash and Erie, 90 m. in Ohio.. .Evansville, Toledo, Ohio......... . .469.00 
Whitewater, 7 or 8 m. in Ohio. ...Lawrenceburg, Hagerstown........ 74.00 
543 .00 
OHIO. 
a eee omer er Portsmouth, Cleveland............ 807 .00 
Zanesville Branch...........+++. Junction, Zanesville....... .....-- 14.00 
Columbus Branch............. ...Jdunetion, Columbus. ..........++++ 10.00 
Laneaster Branch.,.............. Junction, Lancaster. ...........++- 9.00 
LS pee Laneaster, Athens............-++ - 56.00 
Walhonding Branch............. Coshocton, up W. Valley.........- 25.00 
Eastport Branch...............++ Junction, Eastport ...........-. -. 4.00 
Dresden Branch, ............00¢+ Junction, Dresden............+6++ 2.00 
Miami.and Erie¢,.........<sscycecscs Cincinnati, Wabash Junction....... 178.00 
Muskingum Improvement. ........Zanesville, Marietta............+++ 91.00 
Sandy and Beaver............06 Bolivar, Liverpool...... eocccccces 86.00 
Canton Branch............ ove tau Junction, Canton... .........eseee. 14.00 
Pennsylvania and Ohio Cross Cut. .See Pennsylvania. 

Wabash and Erie................ See Indiana. 

| Er n See Indiana. 
796.00 
Ss! daiiia. sinistbin-asyu ae eae © Od G6 Cees oe cece ccoeeseoueeseoece 5,131.53 


2.—THE WAGON ROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 
LIEUTENANT BEALE’S REPORT TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Wasuinaton, April 26, 1858. 


Sim; I have the honor to transmit herewith my daily journal of the survey 
made last summer and winter of a wagon road from Fort Defiance to the Colo- 
rado river, or State line of California, near the 35th parallel. With this jour- 
nal I send also an itinerary from Albuquerque, in New Mexico, to California. 
This itinerary gives distances as they exist, no air lines or imaginary curves, 
but every turn of our wheels recorded by the odometer attached. It is proper 
that [ should call your attention to this fact, that to go by Fort Defiance and 
thenee to Zuni, our starting point, is an unnecessary loss of time, and a very 
great increase of distance to no purpose. Complying with my instructions, [ 
proceeded to Fort Defiance, and thence to Zuni, but my train I sent by the di- 
reet road from the Gallo river to Zuni, saving not less than sixty miles. Accom- 
panying my journal is a table showing the thermometer at its highest elevation 
and lowest depression during the day, and always exposed to the sun on our 
outward journey in the months of September and October, amd another kept 
on my return in January and February, for the same purpose. A comparison 
of those two establish the interesting fact that one may travel the road in win- 
ter or summer without suffering the extremes of heat or cold. The journal 
which I send you is a faithful history of each day’s work, written at the 
eamp-fire at the close of every day. I have not altered or changed it in 
any respect whatever, as I desired to speak of the country as it impressed 
me on the spot, so as to be as faithful in my description as possible. You 
will therefore find it very rough, but I hope those who may follow in my 
footsteps over the road may find it correct in every particular. I have 
written it for the use of emigrants more than for show, and if it answers the 
ae arm of assisting them I shall be well satisfied. I have described things 
as | found them in the seasons in which I passed. More or less water in 
the summer, more or less snow in the winter, may be found by those who 
follow me; I am not responsible for the seasons, but I am for all my state- 
ments in relation to the country over which we passed. As far as the San 
Francisco mountain, the road needs scarcely any other improvement than a few 
bridges. In one place alone, a bridge at the Cafion Diabolo would save twenty- 
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five or thirty-five miles of travel; and on the whole road its length might be 
shortened by subsequent explorations and straightening elbows, one hundred 
miles. As this will inevitably become the great emigrant road to California, 
as well as that by which all stock from New Mexico will reach that place, it is 
proper that the Government should put it in such a condition as to relieve the 
emigrant and stock-driver of as many of the hardships incident to their busi- 
ness a8 possible. For this purpose 1 would recommend that water dams be 
constructed at short intervals over the entire road. With these and a few 
bridges and military posts, I do not doubt that the whole emigration to the 
Pacifie eoast would pursue this one line, instead of being divided and seattered 
over half a dozen different routes. The advantage to the traveler, and the 
economy to the Government, of having one line instead of a dozen to protect, 
would fully repay all the expenses attending the construction of the road. I 
presume there can be no further question as to the practicability of the eoun- 
try near the 35th parallel for a wagon road, since Aubrey, Whipple, and oe 
self have all traveled it successfully with wagons, neither of us on precisely 
the same line, and yet through very much the same country. 

You will find by my journal that we encamped sometimes without wood and 
sometimes withcut water, but never without abundant grass. Starting with a 
drove of three hundred and fifty sheep, that number was increased by births 
upon the road, but not one was lost during the journey. In our first journey 
we groped as it were in the dark, and the weather being warm, did not care 
to leave the valleys for the wood, which is generally found on the hill-sides : 
and it is particularly worthy of note that all the waters discovered were 
directly on the line of the road, and found almost without search, and at 
short distances apart. It is not to be questioned that if so much was dis- 
covered on the first journey, a great deal more remains to be found upon 
a little —- In preference to Artesian wells, I propose to supply a de- 
ficiency of water by a system of dams across ravines and caifions, such as are 
used in Mexico, abundant evidences existing throughout the country that rains 
fall in sufficient quantities during the year to keep them full. In Mexico dams 
of this kind are used in the irrigation of large tracts of territory, which are 
dependent entirely upon this means for the supply of that element and for 
their crops. I cannot too urgently call your attention to this method of pro- 
curing abundant supplies of water, not only on the road to California, but on 
other emigrant routes where water may be scarce. It has the advantage over 
the other artificial means of obtaining water, of returning a certainty for the 
expenditure of money, and of answering every purpose to be expected of wells 
of any kind, to say nothing of it being far more economical. 

In the journey of the year, during which I have been engaged upon this work, 
I have not lost a man, nor was there the slightest case of sickness in camp. 
The medicine chest proved only an encumbrance. My surgeon having left me 
at the commencement of the journey, I did not employ, nor did I have need of 
one on the entire road. Even in mid-winter, and on the most elevated portions 
of the road, not a tent was spréad, the abundant fuel rendering them unnecessary 
for warmth and comfort. 

I regard the establishment of a military post on the Colorado river as an in- 
dispensable necessity for the emigrant over the road; for although the Indians 
living on the richer meadow lands are agriculturists, and consequently peace- 
ful, they are very numerous—so much so that we counted eight hundred men 
around our camp on the second day after our arrival on the banks of the river. 
The temptation of scattefed emigrant parties with their families, and the con- 
fusion of inexperienced teams rafting so wide and rapid a river with their 
vara and families, would offer too strong a temptation for the Indians to 
withstand. 

To complete this road in a manner worthy of the Government, and looking 
to it as the single line of emigration to our Pacific possessions, uninterrupted 
by the snows of winter or heats of summer, would require an appropriation 
such as would make it a matter of security and convenience to be preferred by 
the richer class of emigrants to that of the Isthmus of Panama, for its comforts, 
safety, and pleasures; and by the poorer as the more economical means of 
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transit, with his flocks and herds, to the Pacific; but such a sum, at this time, 
I do not feel justified in asking. With such an appropriation, and a military 
post at every seventy-five miles—around which thrifty settlements wou!d soon 
grow up—this could be accomplished; and as the road, for the most part, lies 
through a country very beautiful, and well adapted to agriculture and grazing, 
these posts might be abandoned as the settlements, of which they would form 
the nucleus, would gain strength to protect themselves. 

Another appropriation of $100,000, to build bridges, to cut off elbows, and 
to straighten the road from point to point, and make other improvements on 
the road, would, I think, make it one of the best routes for transit across the 
continent. I feel assured that the public lands which would be brought into 
the market and sold within three years after the opening of this road, will re- 
pay fourfold the appropriation vali 

have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ED. H. BEALE, Superintendent. 

Hon. Joun B. Fioyp, Secretary of War. 





ITINERARY. 
Viameter dist. in miles from 
Camps. -— “ 5 Remarks. 
Last Camp. Albuquerque. 
Albuquerque.......... —..+. — ....Wood, water, grass. 
EERO ae Be ey do....do....do, 
Rio Puerco........... 20.63.... 22.73....Water in pools, wood, grass. 
Near Rita............ 19.41.... 42.14....Abundance of wood, water, grass. 
GEM as 5 055 aice'e ose'g 13.12.... 55.26....Water and grass abundant; wood 
scarce. 
Hay Camp............ 13.06.... 68.32....Wood, water, and grass plenty. 
pe ee eee 25.37...< 98.69...... ae ee PE do. 
Pioseription Rock... .. 16.28....109.97....Small spring; grass, wood plenty. 
Ojo del Pereudo....... 16.32....126.29....Water, grass, plenty of wood for 
camp use, 
pe ee 13.13....141.42....Wood scarce, grass and water 
abundant. 
Indian Well........... 6.19....147.61....Wood, weter, grass. 
SO err 14.43....162.04....Wood and grass; no water. 
Jacob's Well. ......... 11.93....173.97....Water, grass, wood for camp. 
No. 2, Navajo Spring... 6.57....180.54...... DR, he date ” ey do. 
Noon Halt............ 13.62....194.16....Water by digging; grass and 
wood scarce. 
Ee ree, oe 6.13,...200.29....Graes abundant. 
FRO SONG s scene cea’ 7.75....208.04....Wood, water, and grass abundant. 
pe eee pateudde 7.25....215.29....Water in holes, grass abundant, 
and fuel sufficient. 
Three Lakes.......... 8.60....118.89....Water, grass abundart, and fuel 
sufficient. 
Crossing Puerco....... 1.75....220.64....Wood, water, and grass abundant. 
WN G4 pede ciieedeos 11.25... .281.89...... GOs i vine "tO do. 
Le PERE ee 18.50... .250.39......d0........ ee do. 
Wer Fy Ve iiaeies. ss. 10.17..46':960.66...... TE ETEK. 0s odie do. 
NO. 8 wisic oie ceecdiee see 13.25....278.81...... dO... 058s O06.5... 0% do. 
Yafion Diabolo........ 19.85.45. 208.16... 06. REET Ed Pee do. 
) PERE eee 14.75....807.91...... GO. cd sree Osc csedc. do. 
Near Casnino Caves....13.50....821.41...... 4050566 70% eee 
Near S. FranciscoSpring17 .32....888.78...... 602.6553 CA Cia t's's do. 
Leroux Spring........ 9.06....847.79...... athe Pic sci set do. 
MGi3B 6c cies ccsadeess. 8.48....356.27....Wood and grass; no water. 
Breckenridge Spring. ..11.18....367.40....Wood, water, and grass abundant. 
oe ee Serre 8.07....875.47..4... ne LEE EL GOs. 05 EM 
Cedar Spring ......... 6 50... .381.97...... GOs vores MOvsadeved do. 
NG. WBG.. 6. cee ce eves 10.50... 6892047. .00.. ee do........d0. 
Almanden Cafion...... 19.75....412.22....Wood and grass abundant; not 


much water. 
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Viameter dist. in miles from 





Camps. . Remarks. 
Last Camp. Albuquerque. 

Smith’s Spring........ 8.05... .420.27....Wood, water, and grass abundant. 

Pass Dornen.......... 8.75....429.02....Wood and grass abundant; no 
water. 

eA ovoadbhaae 13.50... .442.52...... ie ooh din aay do. 

sandy a5 > <2 nen 16.35... .468.87.... Water two miles from camp, wood 
and grass abundant. 

Hempbell’s Spring. .... 4.06.... — «...Wood, water, and grass abundant. 

PAs «eons 0 thee 21.25... .480.12...... in tia teaparis ype « 

A 3 “Re .- 9.75....489.87....Wood and grass abundant ; spring 
one mile distant. 

SP WE > 0 ore 0k 0-4 60 sike w AU Rs wk one FRR do.; no water. 

PRUs coco secabenbes 8.45....503.82....Wood, grass; spring three miles 
distant. 

Se tiniins « ckameeees 16.75....520.27....Wood, grass; no water. 

Sabadras Spring....... 7.25....527.82....Wood, water, and grass. 

No, 26 .......+2500++.13.25....541.07.... Wood; no water or grass. 

Spring.......-...000. 8.75. 2..549.82....Wood, water, and grass. 

Es + < 6u a ie a bene f' es ae StL. OO. . caciees do. 

papas Sg Bree 8 Re ee Or do. 

A pe 1.25 ...666.49...... hy eee 

NO, $02.2... cccces 3.91... .568.60....., do....do... .....do, 

FE. Bank, No. 31...... 8.25....561.85....Colorado river; wood. 

W. Bank, No. $2...... — .... — ....Water and grass abundant. 


3.—NEW ORLEANS AND OPELOUSAS RAILROAD. 


Tue following report, made several months since by the President of the Ope- 
lousas Railroad Company, gives some interesting particulars relating to the 
progress and prosperity of that work: 

“Agreeably to your request, I have now the honor to present you a statement, 
showing briefly the condition, progress, and anticipated results of this road, given 
in general terms, and the figures in round numbers, without aiming at exact- 
ness. If any more minute or extended information be desired, I will furnish it 
with pleasure, or would be happy to afford you the opportunity for a personal 
examination. 

The condition of affairs is somewhat thus: 


The authorized capital is $6,000,000, and the subseription as follows: 





OD, od ie Listh acy ei cite aebin dee Oe «+» $1,200,000 

Ge OMB s. 5 0:05'0:0.2 Gaderer ha tian dubia ces esiasic 1,500,000 

Parishes and individual subscriptions, and city tax... 1,530,000 
OR: COON iis d0:0:6 505.0 agile oh'n dal sis n.6aen Commie $4,230,000 
NO fs vnign dance dns seek bad Meeaek ada wee’ “A, TTO, C60 
$6,000,000 


Of the subscribed stock there is yet unpaid—State, 
which issues bonds only in proportion to other pay- 





ON sick s hills Kb 6-0 0bs's wh Bebea dc ChE $593,000 
City, uncollected taxes, dC. ...... cc cece cece ecw ees 63,000 
Parishes and individuals, ..........cccccscccccscce 490,000 
Difference between par value of City bonds and the 
amount borrowed on them, about................ 284,000 
— $1,430,000 
Total subscriptions as above..... EOMERT CEC ln 0s cence 4,230,000 
Leaves, as actually realized. .......ccecceessceeecces wee $2,800,000 


Less than one-half of the authorized capital. 
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The sum borrowed on pledge of the City bonds, constituted the whole debt 
of the Company at the date of the last annual report, with the exception of 
about $30,000 on mortgage, and some ten or twelve thousand dollars in current 
debts, An inereased business has, however, compelled us to provide increased 
means of transportation. These, with the settlement of an old claim of some 
$80,000, have added considerably to our debt. We hope, however, to clear off 
the whole of this, during the current year, from collections of balances due, 
and our increased receipts. 

Progress.—The road from Algiers to the Texas line is two hundred and 
fifty-seven milesin length. It is completed to Berwick’s Bay, eighty miles, 
and is there connected with Texas by a line of steamships, running regularly 
semi-weekly, and an additional ship to be put on in November. The earnings 
of the completed section were unfavorably affected by the short sugar crop of 
the past season, but the summer’s business shows a large increase. 


The receipt for passengers and freight in June, July, and August 





of 1856, amounted to....... LS bointenaiheo0.0s.¢0 00st mbete os 5. $38,515 87 
And in same months, in 1857 to............+.0.- peer ae ooae. Ong mae eT 
RE» 0s «a a deka nance ae te ins ili pa ery epee: 


or sixty-two and a half per cent. The increase on freight, separately, was 
eighty per cent. The whole receipts forthe year 1856, amounted to $206,000. 
Notwithstanding the drawback referred to, they may reach $275,000 at the 
close of the present year, and we think $400,000 a perfectly reliable estimate 
for 1858. 

The road is now in running order to Berwick’s Bay, but considerable outlays 
are yet necessary to place it in perfect condition, and erect some warehouses at 
the Bay. Our total receipts are exhausted in the construction of the eighty 
miles of the road to the Bay, including bridges, depots, &e., &c. 

Prosrrots.—We have now to cross Berwick’s Bay, and continue the con- 
struction to the Sabine, one hundred and seventy-seven miles. The Chief En- 
gineer, after careful calculation, estimates the entire cost, including the Bay 
bridge, $3,000,000, and for this construction our principal reliance is on the 
proceeds of the public lands, conditionally donated by Congress. These lands, 
and the funds to be raised for securing the donation, are now subjects of vast 
importance to the State and city. 

The line of our road has been recently run out to the Sabine, and the report 
of the Chief Engineer is very favorable, both as regards the value of the iands, 
and the facility and cheapness of construction of the road through them. 

We will be entitled to six sections per mile, equal on the whole line of two 
hundred and fifty-seven miles, to nine hundred and eighty-six thousand eight 
hundred and eighty acres. Making liberal allowance for entries, &c., we ean, 
we think, caleulate on seven hundred and fifty thousand acres, amply sufficient, 
it is estimated, to build and equip the whole road from Berwick’s Bay to the 
Sabine, including the cost of the Bay bridge.” 


4.—ROUTES OF NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN TRAVEL. 


Tr has been lately announced that the Postmaster General has entered into 
contracts for the transportation of a mail to New Orleans, on a new route, to 
be effected in four days and seventeen hours; and, also, that a contract has 
been signed, with the Tehuantepec Company, for the carriage of the Pacific 
mails. These are important matters, for which that able officer deserves the 
thanks of this country, as he does of the West especially. He has also sue- 
ceeded in regulating the great New Orleans and Cairo mail, always a source of 
much complaint. 

The Wilmington Journal is unwilling, however, to concede the advantages 
which are claimed for the new route via Knoxville, and thus enters into an 
exhibit of fects and figures which is worthy of consideration. We do not adopt 
or reject the views of the Journal, but give them for information or criticism. 

“The following figures are believed to be perfectly correct, the distances are 
official, and the only variation that can exist must be found in the number of 
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miles of staging, which we may have made a little less or a little more, but the 
error cannot exceed ten miles either way. It stands thus: 





Miles. 
New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern R. R., completed to Canton, 

Mississippi......... Cet po de ndnnine.cs vdwehe s canvechecceeeete -. ae 
Southern Division Miss, Centr al R. R., length RO. ci sana thtite cidnhed 28 
Stage line from Goodman’s Station, on same, to Water Valley, about... 95 
Northern Division Miss. Central, from Water V alley to Grand Junction, 

on Mem. and Charleston R. R............ ist) ee 73 
From Grand Junction to Chattanooga, via Mem. and Charleston and 

Besmville end Chat, I. Tia. <. sastiedtss) ashabsbigs sceaet ves cee ae 
From Chattanooga to Dalton, via Western and Atlantic BR B..:.. eee 38 
From Dalton to Knoxville, via E. Tenn. and Georgia R. R..... meer fr 110 
From Knoxville to Bristol, via E. Tennessee and Virginia R. R........ 180 
From Bristol to Lynchburg, via Virginia Tennessee R. R............. 204 
From Lynchburg to Bucksville, via South Side R. R........eceeseeees 71 
From Bucksville to Richmond, via Richmond and Danville, R. R35 53 
From Richmond to Washington, via Richmond, Fredericksburg and Po- 

WEIN Te, TERE COMIN. son 055 4a s Eko 0 0.558 Obie cE Ne Eee eas scenes 308 
From Washington to Baltimore, via "Baltimore and Ohio R. R. een 40 
From Baltimore to P hiladelphia SECs dda Obs bs cb be Ewe Chee T s oe TES % 100 
From Philadelphia to New York..... ......... Cobic Ub boboc see ces - 100 

1,635 


Well, now, this makes the trifling difference of over three hundred miles—a 
rather noticeable diserepancy, we ‘think—between the actual facts and the 
flourishing assertions, and our figures cannot be disputed. We have looked 
also over the schedule of time, and find that it really comes to within an hour 
and a half of five days between New Orleans and New York. 

Now let us compare the distances on this boasted short line with those on 
the present route, and, strange as it may seem, the present route is twenty- 
three miles the shortest, thus: 





Miles. 
New Orleans to Mobile by steamer. ...........cccceccccccscesceeces 160 
Mobile to Montgomery by stage and steamer...............000 privet See 
Montgomery to West Point... ..........ccceeccceceesceees coc ccebee 87 
West Point to Atianta................ CIs Hees CAD OEEE Oene ce wee 88 
nnn eS a Se Pee Va Sven soles 171 
Augusta to Kingsville. ............ceccceces séeaeveesee odeuas a 3 
Kingsville to Wilmington. .............04.- Shs CReeRueceeovbieeesees 171 
Wilmington to Weldon......... .ccccssccesccces Sesbehesabnowess. “SON 
NOEL. , «0c és é-4w Sh HONK ov ce nd 6840 6 tees Shivtcede os 85 
Richmond to Washington. ................. étneaes sees CUR xs ‘ 130 
Weemercon $0’ aw: Werke. icc koe sie kk USF ice ie Sse dae utes 240 

1,612 


This showing, from the actual official distances, will no doubt surprise a great 
many people who have swallowed without examination the report of the great 
saving in distance by the new route. Now, as to time, the old route is pre- 
pared, we believe, to submit a schedule by which mails and passengers can cer- 
tainly be carried between New York and New Orleans in quite as short a time 
as that proposed by the new over-mountain line, if not indeed | in shorter time. 
The mail now lies over seven hours at Montgomery, of which it is proposed to 
save at least six hours. An effort is also in progress, and is certain to succeed, 
by which six hours will be saved on the route between Atlanta and Richmond. 
This, added to six hours at Montgomery, would make a clear saving of twelve 
hours to the New Orleans mails and passengers. 

It is proper to remark that the completion of the road now in course of eon- 
struction from Charlottesville, Virginia, to Lynchburg, Virginia, will save some 
seventy miles; and the road from Cleveland on the East Tennesse and Virginia 
road over to Chattanooga, will save some forty more miles, Little or nothing 
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in distance can be saved over the ninety-five miles of staging in Mississippi by 
the Mississippi Central road. These various connections, which will lessen the 
distance on the interior route one hundred and ten miles, cannot be completed 
under two years. 

On the other hand, a glance at the railroad map attached to Dinsmore’s Rail- 
road Guide for May, shows that connections are in progress calculated to effect 
a corresponding reduction of distance on the seaboard route between the great 
commercial capitals of the North and the South. Some fifty miles only are 
wanting to complete the Delaware road from Seaford, the point it has now 
reached, to Cherrystone, a point on the eastern shore nearly opposite Norfolk. 
The line from Weldon to New York, via Norfolk, Cherrystone, and Philadel- 
phia, would be considerably shorter than the present by Richmond, Washing- 
ton city, and Baltimore; and it would still be shorter if the air line already 
projected from Norfolk to New York, via Cape Henry and Cape Charles, eross- 
ing the Delaware bay at_ Cape May, was only pushed to completion. 

We have compared the actual distances, and shown by the figures that the 
advantage claimed for the Western route has no existence in fact. Let us now 
turn to another route whose claims in point of time we have had occasion to 
present once before. 

3y railroad from New York to Wilmington or Charleston, thence by steamer 
to Fernandina, thence to Cedar Keys by Florida railroad, thence by steamer to 
New Orleans, will insure the transit of mails and passengers from New York to 
New Orleans, or New Orleans to New York, in or under four days. This, we 
understand, the companies will guaranty. No inland or other line through 
mountain gorges can hope for the same certainty in its winter connections ; in- 
deed, it may fairly be questioned whether the time proposed can be averaged 
by that line even in the summer. 

By the way, we notice from some of our exchanges that a great mistake 
exists in regard to the great Northern and Southern mails of the country, the 
idea being entertained, or at least attempted to be conveyed, that these mails 
are hereafter to go by the route across the mountains of Virginia and Tennes- 
see. This, we learn from good authority, is not the fact. It is true that a 
single daily mail is to be sent by the mountain route after the first day of July, 
but that does not imply a discontinuance of the mails along the great seaboard 
line. Indeed the importance of a double daily mail to all the important Atlan- 
tie cities and towns, to say nothing of the whole southern Atlantic tier of 
States, is too great to admit for a moment the idea of the removal of either of 
the mails from this line.” 


5.—ROUTE TO THE NORTH VIA COLUMBIA, S. C. 


We find in a recent issue of the South Carolinian the following letter dated 
the lst inst., and written on board of one of the Chesapeake Bay steamers. It 
gives the impressions of a traveler, who has tried the new central route to the 
North via Columbia, Charlotte, and Raleigh, and we re-publish it for the 
benefit of those who contemplate a visit to the Northern States during the 
approaching summer: 

“The new schedule on the Charlotte and North Carolina railroad by Raleigh, 
works admirably and successfully, and the traveling community begin to ap- 
preciate it. Just think of our leaving Columbia on Thursday evening, at seven 
v’elock, and taking supper on Friday evening, on board the fine Chesapeake 
steamer, on soft crabs and oysters, The trip from Columbia to Portsmouth, 
four hundred and sixty-one miles, is made in twenty-three hours, averaging 
twenty miles per hour, inelusive of all stoppages. No time is lost on the road, 
and you reach Weldon at the same time as the other train by Wilmington, 
which starts four hours sooner. Who wants to travel faster? You take break- 
fast at Haw river, and dine at Weldon, at friend Moody’s, where you have a 
good dinner, and arrive at Portsmouth at five p. m., to take the steamer up the 
yay. 

“The North Carolina Central road is the finest in the United States, and it is 
managed, as are the others on this line, with great care and efficiency. A great 
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relief to passengers is the new arrangement of a baggage master on the Raleigh 
and Gaston road, to change checks and save them any trouble about baggage, 
at the great confusion of Weldon, where so many roads meet. 

“We have so often described the delightful trip on board the North Carolina 
or Louisiana, that it is scarcely admissible to repeat it, but we may say that 
in our idea it is the perfection of traveling, after a long and dusty ride; with 
stratum after stratum of dust and ashes covering you before your time to be 
reduced to them, almost fossilising you, it is delightful to get the comforts of 
these noble steamers, where you can enjoy free locomotion, delightful air, 
beautiful scenery, with the pleasure of good company, and a supper to satisfy 
the most capricions. You have river navigation and sea air, with the most 
entire satisfaction that any one can enjoy in traveling. We cannot too highly 
recommend the advantages of the Bay line over any route to the North. 
Railroads are essential for speed, but there are no comforts in them—here you 
really enjoy yourself, and are well repaid for your patronage. The steamers 
are admirably managed, and the politeness and courtesy of the officers most 
agreeable. The sight of the full moon rising on the calm, placid bay, was 
worth a day’s travel to the sea, and the enjoyment of the evening was pro- 


tracted to a late hour of the beautiful night. 
“A TRAVELLER.” 


6.—RAILROADS IN TEXAS. 


Tue Houston Telegraph gives the following summary of the railroads in that 
State: 

The present condition of the principal railroads in Texas is, as near as we 
ean arrive at it, about as follows. The total length of grade as well as the 
amount of iron laid on the roads is embraced in the following statement: 


Miles graded. Iron laid. 





Houston and Texas Central...............0. ons eme 60 43 

i i CO So. sas ake shoul dha tina ees 60 82 

I 6 o:sidbn a 50:0d u9.0 odie: 0. badeeaeAenh on 7 7 
Pee SONI nas cms o dip he 6 ARE Meee 3 none. 

Southern Pacific............+. edie » ivi, Wi ecadd ine me 25 20 

i Bs 0. dc din cuicieNabbs Kaban acaknene 25 5 

ids, athe whis an, 0k die oe baen ede-acene saabaton 40 25 
BO EE oe re ere 10 none. 
Total. su0<. EPS HP eae ALR ES 257 132 


Of these eighty two miles of completed road, over which daily trains of cars 
are running, are connected with this city. On the Southern Pacific we believe 
the cars are now making daily trips, as well as on the five miles of the S. A. 
and M.G. The G. H. and H. road is not yet in operation. There are now in 
operation on these roads nine locomotives and a full complement of passenger 
and freight cars. 

Within one year the amount of road graded has been one hundred and three 
miles, and the amount of iron laid sixty-nine miles. The actual cost of all the 
railroad work yet done in the State has been about two and a half millions of 
dollars, of which there has been expended in the last year about $1,100,000. 
The probability is that the expenditure in the future will be above that of the 
last twelve months, and we may expect to see in March, 1859, fully seventy- 
five, and, perhaps, a hundred miles of road in operation more than we have 
now. 

These railroads are already doing wonders for our State. They will yet make 
it the greatest country in the world. Who fa is backward in this great pro- 
gressive movement of linking every part of Texas by iron bands to its great 
center? Who will iguore the great destiny which awaits us? Let us rejoice 
in the progress already made, and set to work with a new zeal to secure the 
object of the ambition of all of us. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES. 


1.—THE FACTORIES OF LOWELL. 

In 1841 the number of operatives employed at Lowell was 9,717, and the 
wages paid them $1,349,044; in 1852 the number of operatives had increased 
to over twelve thousand, and the wages to nearly $2,000,000. In 1858—but 
we give the figures in detail: 


1858. 1852. 

Dh ons 0cceccaushasndtatesepesepseetesas $13,900,000 $13,900,000 
ig SR eR TF pee en eae 3 52 51 
| a ee rrr ry Sevcaweooeseces 896 ,064 $42,722 
MG 5c bs dal hanie Ohietieachh-s Haneda Cakes 4 12,085 9,909 
Females employed............ cosecses ee gecece 9,023 8,476 
Males - eg épbanie take 0s dh bed Pak S 60.0 90 4,247 4,163 
Cotton cloth made per week—yards............ 2,309,000 2,550,000 
Woolen “ > — Eth was a gbe 666 80,000 27 ,000 
Darts once sccccccrcccbvcceccccesccccssecce 25 ,000 25,000 
BRUQO—NO. 0... wwe rcccsscccccercccsecscoces _—.. eeeews 
Cotton consumed per week—lbs...........-..+: 810,000 810,000 
Wool # a sss on dese ce bee oe 91,000 100,000 
Printed and dyed—yards........... as a aaileiitiee Scie 470,000 16,575,000 
Se WG sk oc Gx bb b 4's 0 CERNE s 0 dbscce cee 29,600 80,575 
Charcoal—bush........... Rs I TE SAF siwais 25,150 68,850 
Ro Loree ah ore ans 6 bakes o0.6 1,840 8,220 
TRIB oo os nin nc ssinnconvesecesicceseccsces 61,517 69,677 
BUNOG GUPOOMEINS. . sc cate uGnh bd se ceubivesccccccce 20,000 47,000 
ON £2. s. , o ekb cd bodeadebee cescecces 1,585,000 1,409,000 
SS SES Fe Per CO oe re 1,245 1,565 
Average wages females per weeks, .......+000+ $2 60 $2 00 

6s “ mente FO een e Sdiehe 0c 4 80 4 80 
Average of a loom, 14 yarn—yards per day...... 45 45 

fi “ o 80 iti “ “ i Pe 33 33 

“ * spindle per day.......+..sseeeeeees 1j 13 


2.—CARPET FACTORIES. 


We learn from the United States Economist, that great progress is making 
in the development and extension of this branch of industry. The inhabitants 
of this country, in proportion to its population, consume more carpets than 
those of any other. A well-carpeted room is felt to be a necessity. The list 
of carpet manufacturers include :—The Lowell Co., the Hartford Carpet Co., 
the Bigelow Carpet Co., near Boston, the New England Worsted Co., A. J. 
Smith & Co., and Wiggins & Co., manufacturers, of this city, and McCallum & 
Co., of Philadelphia. 

Alone, of all these, the New England Worsted Co. (owing to its connection 
with Lawrence, Stone & Oo.) suspended during the Fall. The manufacture is 
in good condition and is rapidly increasing. It consumes from fifty to sixty 
thousand pounds of wool, principally Smyrna and Buenos Ayres wools, per 
annum. 

Carpets are now a staple article with all jobbers, and not confined to ex- 
elusive carpet dealers. 

Messrs. Higgins & Co. manufacture the fine Brussels carpeting so much in 
request, and also the Tapestry Velvet and Rennals. The latter article is also 

roduced by the New England Worsted Co., as well as at Sing Sing; and the 
Rennals also by the Lowell Co., the Hartford Carpet Co., and other establish- 
ments. The Segovia carpets, of the best quality, are made by the Lewell Co., 
the Hartford Carpet Co., by Messrs. Higgins & Co., of this city, and MeCallum 
& Co., of Philadelphia. Mesers, A. & J. Smith, of this city, manufacture a style_ 


8 
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of Tapestry Ingrain, which is peculiar to this establishment. The inferior 
ingrain carpets are enahaenared in Philadelphia, and are in extensive demand. 

The stock of carpet wools on hand is large, and prices now favor the manu- 
facturer, as they are able at present to buy at less than any fresh wools can be 
imported at. 


38.—SPINNING COTTON ON THE PLANTATIONS. 


Tue Mobile papers acknowledge the receipt of cotton yarn from the planta- 
tion of George S. Yerger, of Mississippi, manufactured directly from the seed 
cotton by the process of Mr. Henry, which has been so fully explained in pre- 
vious volumes of the Review. We copy the following letter from Mr. Henry: 


“Yeroer’s Prantation, May 7, 1858. 


“We have been delayed, but, nevertheless, have been progressing pretty 
well. The gin house has been well floored to suit me, and a room built to put 
my gin and lap in; the shafting and pulleys are all perfectly set and arranged. 
My gin and lap, the lappers, ten carda, two drawing frames, two speeders, and 
four reels, with other things well put up, and we have passed cotton through 
them and they work finely; and no earthly doubt remains of complete success, 
We are obliged, however, to seal the room overhead, as the dust from the cot- 
ton room above, is worse than Mr. Gilder expected, and would injure the ma- 
ehinery were the room not sealed. So soon as that is done, we shall put up the 
spinning frames, and, directly after, go to spinning up the seed cotton. We 
have some sixty bales. 

“The great feature of suecess is the number and sort of hands, we shall use the 
machinery with. These we have already selected out, and have them training ; 
they run thus: One old man sixty-five years old at the ‘gin and lap;’ one man 
(maimed, fore finger off) at ‘cards;’ one old man sixty years oid at ‘drawing ;” 
one boy ten, and one girl twelve years old at ‘speeders; three boys, seven to 
nine, and three girls and beys, ten years old, ‘spinning; six women and girls 
to the reels; but one a good field hand, and she a girl fourteen years cld—17 
all told. 

“These hands, you remark, do the ginning, grinding the meal for all the force 
on the plantation, and crush all the ear corn for the mules, horses, and oxen as 
well as spin up the four hundred and fifty bales of cotton. 

“On this lentation there oe men engaged in the operation of ginning, 
aud when the baleing was to be done additional were required. 

“ His steam-engine has consumed three cords of wood a dey till we came here, 
and it will run all my machinery and the rest with one and a half, to one and 
three-fourths per day. 

“It consumes now, when we are running all, one and three-fourths cords of 
wood per day; but we shall further fix it so it will not consume over one and 
a half cords a day. 

“Now, I wish to know if any one can point me to any invention that com- 
pares with this! 1 know there is none which does. 

“The enclosed is riving, which was made on my machinery. The spinners 
say it is perfect. It was seed cotton, put first into my gin and lap, then it 
went through my cards, then through drawing heads, and then through the 
speeders to be finished by the spindles. 

“Yours, truly, 
“GEO. G. HENRY.” 


4.—COTTON SEED OIL. 


Tur Charleston Courier speaks of this product from a factory at Providence, 
Rhode Island: 

This specimen was prepared from seed furnished by the best Mississippi cot- 
ton, and is submitted as a specimen of the best and purest oil, suitable for table 
purposes. Other grades of the oi] have also been tested, and recommended for 
burning and for lubrication, and generally for all the purposes for which oil is 
demanded. The prospect of such an application of eotton seed should receive 
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the attention of all who are interested in promoting the uses and applications 
of our staples, and we urge on all who have occasion to use or test oil, the 
expediency of procuring at least a sample of this new variety. The general 
and extensive use of this oil will not only increase our economic and available 
resources of commerce and trade, but will largely improve and benefit the eul- 
ture of the cotton for the purposes now sought in the lint. This, we conceive, 
will result from such an increased value given to the seed as will induce plant- 
ing with the most approved varieties, and will also stimulate and induce greater 
eare in the preparation of the cotton for market. 


5.—FACTORIES AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Tur New Orleans Picayune speaks thus encouragingly of the experimental 
factory for hemp and cotton wool in that city: 

“The engine, a low-pressure one, built by Messrs. Leeds & Co., is one of the 
most beautiful specimens of workmanship that can be found anywhere, having 
several appendages that are new. An examination of this specimen of South- 
ern manufacture will convince the most skeptical that we are not compelled to 
leave Louisiana for the most difficult and complicated of all machinery. It 
eost about $9,000. The machinery for the manufacture of hemp is of the latest 
pattern, and produces a rope that in this market brings from } to 4 cent a 
pound more than any of more Northern manufacture. The factory produces 
16,500 pounds of rope, or about 100 coils per day. The same machinery which 
twists the rope also winds it into coils, So simple is the duty of superintending 
the work that boys of ten to fifteen are the principal laborers in this depart- 
meat of the establishment. Every operation connected with the rope manu- 
facture, the elevation of the bales of the raw material, the packing, the reduc- 
tion of the shapeless mass to the silver, and the production of the rope itself, is 
performed by the aid of machinery. 

‘Attached to this establishment, and forming a part of its operations, is a 
considerable amount of cotton machinery. The company, at present, confine 
their operations to the manufacture of cotton yarns, of which they produce 600 
lbs. per day. The demand is much greater, at home, than they are able to 
supply, and the prices obtained are very remunerative. 

“A hundred operatives are employed in this meee and more than two 
handred souls depend upon it for their subsistence. It adds more than fift 
families to our permanent population. The appearance of the operatives indi- 
eates content and health, most of them presenting a ruddy glow not common 
in this climate, and all being neat and tidy in their apparel.” 


6.—THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FACTORY SYSTEM. 


Tux United States Economist, referring to the increasing importation of pro- 
visions and materials into England, remarks: 

“The whole is based upon a low money price, in order the more success- 
fully to compete with the fabrics of other countries produced at a higher cost. 
It is evident that this proeess must ultimately have an end, since rival pro- 
ducers will imitate this policy of approximating the minimum eost of produc- 
tion France is already, and throwing off the burdens one by one which have 
helped to enhance the cost of her goods. If Germany, France, and Switzer- 
land should remove the duty on raw cotton, it would be equal to a withdrawal 
ef a premium on English goods. In America, where there is every element of 
eheaper cost than either in England or Europe, the foreign goods keep the 
market through the erroneous system of manufacture. In Lancashire, individ- 
uals and families mostly own the mills, These individuals are perfectly fa- 
miliar with every practical branch of the business. The owner can generally 
himself supply the absence of an able hand, and can always detect an error 
that may lead to loss aud waste. In the mills themselves there is no outlay of 
capital, anon what tends necessarily to cheapen production. Not a shilling 
is spent for show, or pomp, or display. Every expenditure is made to bear di- 
rectly upon the inapemall production of the fabric of a uniform texture and 
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quality. These goods are recognized in the market, and bear a price which 
will remunerate the maker, whose p rity manifests itself in new mills, built 
in the most economical manner, that will serve to enhance the supply of the same 
description and quality of goods. This has not been the American system. 
The factories here are corporations in charge of men little skilled in the busi- 
ness. Of the subscribed capital as much is spent in insuring buildings and 
display as would suffice in the hands of a practical individual owner to pro- 
duce the cloth. Each department is in charge of an individual who holds 
office from the company, and who has no stimulant to improve in his partieu- 
lar work, or much accountability for the manner of its discharge. The owners 
are stockholders. The treasurer is frequently the selling agent, or a person 
= because himself or his friends wish to have the office. The interests 
of nearly all the persons engaged are not identical with those of the stock- 
holders, The agents buy the materials, and not unfrequently make bonuses 
and commissions on them. The orders are to turn out ‘the yards,’ because 
the selling agents who advance money to the concern want ‘the yards,’ and 
if these come in good supply the quantity of make and uniformity of texture 
is less regarded than it should be. The development in the Bay State affairs 
illustrate what has been said, but there are many things which did not appear in 
the report of the committee. Among these are enormous quantities of ‘ waste,’ 
or goods spoiled in the manufacture through the inefficieney of the persons in 
charge. If wool1s worth sixty cents per pound, and one-third the quantity 
bought is spoiled in working up, it raises the cost of that actually used to 
ninety cents per pound; and these goods put on the market at long credits by 
a financiering treasurer, whose interest account in the counting room forms a 
counterpart to the wastg account of the mill, will seareely yield a net surplus 
for a dividend on capital stock, although an accumulation of one million two 
hundred thousand pounds of waste may furnish the pretext for a stock divi- 
dend. In spite of these operations, however, American manufactures, in the 
hands of careful men and judicious selling agents, have made great progress, 
fancy eassimeres, prints, and lawns, have come to occupy the ground, and 
afford fair profits to the makers. As the“slap-dash’ style of business subsides, 
the markets become more steady, the goods more to be depended upon by 
buyers, and the profits more certain to the producers.” 


<i> 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 





1.—EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


From the report of C. H. Wiley, superintendent of public education of North 
Carolina, we cuil the following which eyidences marked improvement in the 
educational polity and prospects of the old North State. 

Whole number of common school districts in North Carolina, actually laid 
off and provided with houses, three thousand five hundred. 

Whole number of schools taught, at some time or other, at least three thou- 
sand five hundred, (for there are more schools than districts.) 

Whole number of children in the State, between the ages of six and twenty- 
one, about two hundred and twenty thousand. 

Whole number of children now receiving instruction at the common schools, 
one hundred and fifty thousand. 

Number of children — instruction at colleges, academies, select and 
private schools, eleven thousand. 

Number of children being educated out of the State, three hundred. 

Number taught at home and at Sunday schools, two thousand. 

Number of children not receiving instruction at all, three thousand seven 
hundred, or say four thousand. 

The account then stands thus: White children between the ages of six and 
twenty-one in North Carolina, two hundred and twenty thousand. 
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Number of illiterate men and women that will grow up from these, four 
thousand. 

Proportion of ignorant persons in the rising generation, one in fifty-five, and 
at most one in fifty. 

In seventy-six of the counties which made returns to me last year there was 
expended on the schools the sum of two hundred and twenty-six thousand two 
hundred and thirty-eight dollars and forty-nine cents ; and in the whole State 
the expenditure was, perhaps, two hundred and fifty-three thousand dollars. 
In seventy-six counties reporting to me there was, last fall, in the hands of the 
chairmen an unexpended balance of one hundred an: fifty-seven thousand five 
hundred and nineteen dollars and sixty cents; and perhaps in the hands of all 
the chairmen the sum of one hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 

The number of certificates granted to teachers during the last year, and re- 
ported to me, was two thousand two hundred and fifty-six. The number re- 
pooten in which the sexes were distinguished, give two hundred and fourteen 

emale teachers. 

The whole number of teachers licensed was probably twenty-five hundred. 

The average length of all the schools for the whole State is about four 
months—the average attendance about forty scholars per school, and the 
average wages of teachers in all North Carolina is about twenty-four dollars 

r month, varying from fifteen to forty dollars in different logalities, and at 

ifferent seasons, : 

The average cost per scholar, of all the children educated at the common 
schools, is $1 66} cts., and the average cost to each parent of the State, for all 
the expenditures of the common schools, is about sixty-six and two-third cents 
per annum, or sixteen and two-third cents per month while the schools are in 
operation. 


2.—SOUTHERN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Tur many able gentlemen who were appointed at the several Southern con- 
ventions to look into and report upon this subject have, it seems, up to this 
date, profoundly reposed over the appointment. Is it impossible to get South- 
ern men to move in this matter? ust we forever take our school books, with 
all the bias which is given to them, in the hostile hands through which they 
pass to our children? When in Charleston the other day, we noted that our 
esteemed friend, Col. Capers, of the Citadel, was using Wilson’s United States 
as a text book. Perhaps he could not do better, and has taken the best to be 
had, yet this work contains such passages as the following: 

“Of the state of manners and morals in Maryland, Virginia, and the Southern 
colonies generally, we cannot give so gratifying an aceount. While the spre 
classes of the inhabitants among the | a tn people were distinguished for a 
luxurious and expensive hospitality, they were too generally addicted to the 
vices of card-playing, gambling, and intemperance, while hunting and cock- 
fighting were favorite amusements with persons of allranks.” * * “It can- 
not be denied, however, that New England colonial character and New Eng- 
land colonial history furnish, on the whole, the most agreeable reminiscences, 
as well as the most abundant materials for the historian.” 

But to return to the committee: One of its members, an able scholar and 
gentleman, (we may as well give his name,) President Talmadge, thus writes: 


“T trust much good will result from the deliberations of the committee. 
Several subjects will claim their attention: several text books need expurgatin 
from their fanatical and unscriptural sentiments on the slavery question ; thoug 
I do not now recollect any one of these books that cannot be dispensed with en- 
tirely, without serious loss. 

“In the higher departments of science and literature, it appears to me that 
considerable latitude of choiee should be left to the respective professors and 
teachers. In English lexicography I would like to see Webster displaced, and 
Worcester’s system of dictionaries adopted for the South. It is true the New 
Haven improvements of Webster’s dictionaries have removed many of the most 
obnoxious features, but there are still great faults left, in my humble judgment, 
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and I do not like to see encouragement given to these Vandal innovations on 
the ‘English undetiled.’ 

“ We ought to have in the South a uniform system of Latin and Greek gram- 
mars, to prevent confusion in our schools and colleges. 

“The main point, I think, where good may result from the labors of the com- 
mittee, will be in the as ree of a uniform system of text books for the carlier 
stages of education. Such a system, I have often thought, might have been 
most advantageously secured for the whole nation, by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. But there have been obstacles in the way. I hope we shall at least gain 
this desirable object for the South, through the labore of the committee. 

“By a combination of teachers and printers in the North, from purely mer- 
eenary motives, and with no reference to the value of a book, great eonfusion 
has resulted from the variety of text books introduced. 

“The experience of one of my neighbors is a common example of a erying evil, 
which has created needless obstructions and — to the interests of educa- 
tion. He has a large family of sons and daughters, and has had occasion to 
send them to a variety of schools far and near. He informs me that he now 
has on hand a large variety of text books, making up a voluminous library of 
no use; which books, however, have constituted one of the largest items of 
his educational expenses. Each child he sends out in succession, must be fur- 





nished with an entirely new system of text books. 

“ Judicious action on the part of the committee, I think, may go far to put 
an end to this evil in the South. The object of the committee will, of course, 
be not only to select and endorse the best editions of text books, but, as far as 
possible, to secure uniformity in their use in schools and colleges. 

“From the known ability and scholarly attainments of the gentlemen on the 
committee, their conclusions will have great weight; and the public is looking 
for highly beneficial results from their labors.” 


atin 
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Taoven we have a domain which 
gives a mile square to each family, which 
has quadrupled in extent since the 
Government was formed, which is about 


as large as Europe with its sixty States, 
— ies, kingdoms, and empires, with 
all their long lines of royalty, and no- 
bility, and classic fame and name, and 
singularly enough, nearly exactly that 
of the palmy days of the empires of 
Rome or Alexander, we still do not 
hold as much land on the continent of 
North America as little Great Britain 
does at this day; and with all of our 
fillibuster propensities, have not yet 

d ourselves of one-third of its 
whole extent! We have, in periods of 
about twenty or twenty-five years, 
swallowed great mouth fulls around us; 
and, as another twenty years is coming 
round, it is full time for our neighbors 
to be on the alert, it being still doubt- 
ful to which side we shall turn. The 
whole of Mexico would be just such a 
repast in size as was French and Span- 
ish Louisiana. Central America would 


cover but little more than half of Texas 
roundly; the whole of Russian America 





is not much bigger than our Nebraska 
Territory; and we may say the same 
of Greenland with all its icy mountains, 
whales, and white bears. The whole 
of the West India Islands together, are 
nota great deal bigger than Florida. 
Gen’l Houston’s proposed Mexican pro- 
tectorate sets our minds running now 
in that direction. 


In another part of the Review, the 
reader will perceive what Mr. Ruffin, 
of Virginia thinks of Liseria. We 
have here the opinion of the Farm- 
ville Journal, which notices the re- 
turn of two slaves from that quarter, 
They were emancipated by the late 
John Watson, of Prince Edward county. 
The sum of $4,000 was left by wr. 
Watson to carry sixty of his slaves to 
that “ Republic.” They give a very 
discouraging account of the trip out and 
their treatment after they arrived. 
The Journal says: 

“ Before leaving the ship, the agent 
of the Colonization Society induced the 
emigrants to purchase quantities of 
cheap calico, brass jewelry, &c., assur- 
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ing them that they would need such 
articles in their new home, but on their 
arrival they found they had been de- 
ceived and defrauded out of their 
money. The provisions carried out for 
their support for the first six months 
were sold daily before their eyes, and 
they were compelled to buy provisions 
every day, often of very inferior quality, 
and insufficient in quantity. The agent 
employed by the soeiety would sell to 
the bakers, and the bakers to the emi- 
grants—their own provisions—at ex- 
orbitant prices, the agent receiving part 
of the profits.” 

On their arrival they only received a 
half acre of land, instead of the five 
acres promised. They found provisions 
at exorbitant prices, and a good deal of 
bad treatment besides, from the authori- 
ties. They allege that the President of 
the colony, if not engaged in the slave- 
trade, connives at it. They have re 
turned te slavery, believing “that free- 
dom to the negro in Africa is the great- 
est curse that could possibly befall him; 
and that had the Liberians the means 
of getting away, seven-eighths of them 
would gladly return to the United 
States and serve the hardest masters to 
be found in the South, feeling that the 
condition of the slave here is far pre- 
ferable to that of the most favored of 
the inhabitants of Liberia. 


WE give the growth of population in 
the Nortawest from 1800 to 1857, thus: 


eo, a ee 50,240 
Ee 272,325 
RU bs begs ccosedcace 792,719 
OM ive shes ccccedence 1,460,218 
tC BOR Peer rises 2,967 ,856 
OD a occas onc csnoens 4,721,551 
SEs ns wth ves hese 7,200,000 


This shows that one-third the entire 
white population of the United States, 
in the year 1857, was in the six North- 
western States, and that four-fifths of 
this population here came within thirty 
years, or the average limit of one gene- 
ration. Let us now compare the growth 
of the Northwest, since 1820, with the 
growth of New England and New York 
on one side, and that of the original 
Southern States on the other, and let 
us see how they are likely to stand at 


the end of another generation: 

1820. 1847. 
N. England & N. York. 8,032,624 5,600,000 
The nal South..... 8,028,037 5,080,000 
The Northwest......... 792,719 = 7,200,000 





In the last thirty-seven years the 
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South has increased sixty-seven per 
cent., the North proper eighty-five per 
eent., and the Northwest eight hundred 
per cent. 

Dr. Epwarp Jarvis, of Massachusetts, 
has computed from the mortality re- 
ports the following table of tonerviry: 
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The difference of longevity in the Ist, 
2d, 3d, and 4th classes, shows the effect 
of exercise and air upon the protraction 
of life, and is worthy of consideration 
by all in the selection of employments 
for themselves or for their children. 
Longevity in some leading occupations in 

Massachusetis, N. York, and R. Island. 


Average 

Occupations. Deaths. longevity. 
Clergymen........++- 389 55.36 
Lawyers........-ceee 276 §=654.76 
Physicians ..........- 540 64.32 
Coopers ......000.6e: 338 57.04 
Blacksmiths. ......... 822 51.51 
Carpenters........... 2,052 49.72 
Nis adi 6 a’e om Sante 492 48.294 
TERROR § sino 0:00 - 230 47.90 
Merchants and clerks.. 2,386 47.46 
Cabinet makers. ...... 253 48.34 
Shoemakers.......... 8,233 43.03 
UNE: sc cl dereapiees 500 42.87 
Tailors ........ ne Sear 486 41.08 
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Tue diseussion on the slavery clause 
of the discipline which took up so much 
time at the recent General Conference 
of the Methodist Church, South, at Nash- 
ville, was ended by the adoption of the 
following resolutions and preamble : 


Whereas the rule in the general 
rules of the Methodist Episcopal Shureh, 
South, forbiding the “ buying and sell- 
ing of men, women, and children, with 
an intention to enslave them,” is am- 
biguous in its phraseology, and liable 
to be construed as antagonistic to the 
institution of slavery, in regard to 
which the church has no right to med- 
dle, except in enforcing the duties of 
masters and servants, as set forth in 
the Holy Scriptures; and whereas a 
strong desire for the expunction of said 
rule has been expressed in nearly all 
parts of our ecclesiastical connection ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, By the delegates of the 
annual conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in general 
conference assembled, that the rule for- 
biding the “ buying and selling of men, 
women, and children, with an intention 
to enslave them,” be expunged from 
the general rules of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 

Resolved, That in adopting the fore- 
going resolution this conference ex- 
presses no opinion in regard to the 
African slave trade, to which the rule 
in question has been “understood” to 
refer. 

Resolved, That the bishops, or others 
presiding in the annual conferences, be 
and are hereby instrueted to lay the 
foregoing resolutions before each of the 
annual conferences at their next ensu- 
ing sessions for their concurrent action. 

Resolved, That the President of each 
annual conference shall be required, as 
soon as possible after the adjournment 
of the conference, to report to the book 
editor the vote on the resolution to 
expunge the rule in question; and 
when the book editor shall have re- 
eéived returns from the annual confer- 
ences voting on the said resolution, he 
shall lay the information before one of 
the bishops; and if it shall be found 
that there is a concurrence of three- 
fourths of all the members of the annual 
conferences present, and voting on the 
resolution in favor of the expunging of 
the rule, the bishop shall direct the 
book editor to expunge it accordingly. 
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Resolved, That if any annual confer- 
ence or conferences refuse or neglect to 
vote on the aforesaid resolution, the 
members of such conference or confer- 
ences shall not be counted for or against 
the rs of the rule, 


Resolve at the publication of the 
foregoing preamble and resolutions in 
the Chureh papers shall be considered 
a sufficient notification of the action of 
this conference in the premises. 

Resolved, That the Bishops are re- 
spectfully requested to set forth in the 
Pastoral Address the platform occupied 
by the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, 
South, on the relation of masters and ser- 
vants, agreeably to the principles con- 
tained in the foregoing preamble and 
resolutions, 


A recent meeting of States Rights 
and Southern Rights Men, was held at 
Clinton, Louisiana, when a report, and 
the following resolutions were submit- 
ted by a Committee consisting of Ed- 
ward Deloney, Gen. Munday, Messrs. 
Patterson, Cole, and Noons. The re- 
commendations of the Committee are 
worthy of attention not only in Lou- 
isiana, but in all of the Southern States. 
We like to see the formation of count 
and parish clubs, and associations, all 
over the South, to promote our organ- 
ization and secure a union of councils 
among us. The resolutions embrace: 


1. The restoration and practice of 
the pure doctrines of States Rights, and 
a total separation from all ideas and 
phases of Nationality, as directly op- 
posed to state paddr sey oe’ and tending 
to central usurpation and injustice. 

2. The Constitution, as the only 
compromise for the South. Opposition 
and resistance to all others as subver- 
sive of the Constitution itself, by a sys- 
tem of bargaining and bartering away 
the rights of the States; a species of po- 
litical strategy, or jugglery, unworth 
to be countenanced by a highmind 
and intelligent people. 

8. The maintenance of the constitu- 
tional rights of the South in full force 
and unimpaired, and the equality of 
the slave States within the Union, or 
independence out of it. 

4, Opposition to the measure of con- 
structing a railroad to the Pacific, by 
the Federal Government, as unwar- 
ranted by the constitution, and as a 
great scheme for public plunder and 
speculation on the Government, at the 
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expense of increased taxation upon 
Southern labor and produce for the 
benefit of Northern aggrandizement. 

5. The speedy acquisition of Southern 
territory and the extension of the area 
of slavery as an absolute and indispen- 
sable necessity to the South. 

6. The additional supply of slave- 
labor, urgently Somooded for the more 
full development of the resources, 
wealth, and power of the South, and 
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acterizes Southern industry is slave 
labor; that before the formation of this 
Government this feature was also a 
characteristic of Northern labor, in a 
limited though practical degree. 

This species of labor was recognized 
 § the Federal Constitution, and one 
of its provisions (Art. 1, Sec. 9, Para- 
graph 1,) expressly provided against 
the passage of any law prohibiting the 
foreign slave-trade, within a given pe- 


for the supply of newly acquired South- | riod. 


ern territory. 

7. Acommercial union of the South- 
ern States, by a system of railroad 
improvements intersecting and linking 
together all her parts, with a direct 
commerce from her own ports, with all 
countries. 

8. The encouragement and buildin 
up of Southern manufactories of al 
kinds, and the employment of Southern 
mechanics and artizans. 

9. Southern education and the en- 
couragement and support of Southern 
colleges, schools, and school-books. 

10. A united and concurrent co-o 
eration of all true men of the South, 
for the sake of the South. 

Therefore resolved, That the chair- 
man of this meeting appoint a Central 
Committee of seventeen, with the view 
of organizing the “States Rights De- 
mocraey” of this parish. 

Resolved, That this meeting recom- 
mends to the people of the several 
parishes, to hold meetings, organize 
and appoint delegates to a State Con- 
vention, to be held in New Orleans on 
the 8th day of January next, with the 
view of a general organization of the 
States Rights men of Louisiana, and 
for the transaction of such other busi- 
ness as may be deemed necessary and 
important. 


In publishing the proceedings of the 
recent Convention at Montgomery, we 
regret that the reporT ON THE SLAVE 
TRADE, by Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, 
was omitted. We append it now: 

The undersigned, one of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the late Southern 
Commercial Convention to report upon 
the subject of the African slave-trade 
—not having had time to read and 
digest the report of the Chairman— 
oalpals the following as more specifi- 
eally expressive of his own opinions; 
that the distinctive feature which char- 





In the year 1807 this trade was de- 
elared by Congress to be illegal, and 
in 1819 an act was passed to send na- 
tional armed vessels to stop our ves- 
sels from engaging in the trade—and 
in 1820 an act was passed declaring it 
to be piracy. 

The effect of these laws have been 
to restrict the expansion of this peculiar 
species of Southern labor, by the usual 
laws which govern trade in all other 
species of property, and to keep down 
the neal of Bochars ide’ while 
Northern labor, in addition to its own 
natural increase, has received the stim- 
ulus of an average emigration of white 
labor, in some years reaching as high 
as half a million persons. 

The operation of this law has been 
a direct governmental discrimination 
against the South on this most vital 
question affecting its prosperity—its 
labor. The act is, in the opinion of 
the undersigned, but a part of that 
system of discriminating asi which, 
affording bounties to Northern industry, 
have been restrictions upon the indus- 
try of our own section, and which 
have enriched and built up the one see- 
tion, while they have been as shackles 
upon every effort made by the other 
to rise to national prosperity. 

The spirit of these restrictive laws 
has passed into and become the lead- 
ing idea of a powerful and successful 
sectional majority, which declares that 
no more slave States shall be admitted 
into the Union. 

Without expressing any matured 
opinion in the views submitted as to 
the expediency of reopening the slave 
trade, the undersigned believes that 
the laws prohibiting the foreign slave 
trade are in violation of the spirit of 
the Constitution and are unjust and an 
insult to the South, and, therefore, 
ought to be repealed, and submits for 
the consideration of this body the fol- 
lowing resolution : 
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Resolved, That the laws of Congress 
prohibiting the foreign slave-trade 
ought to be repealed. 

W. L. Yancey. 


Pror. Georce Sreuckratn, who has 
been for some time in connection with 
our Review, and who is now traveling 
in its service throngh the Southern 
States, sends us very often interesting 
minutes of his most successful progress. 
From his letters we make and shall con- 
tinue to make some extracts. 

Writing from Marion C. H, South 
Carolina, he says: 

“The agricultural resources of Marion 
district are equal to those of any dis- 
trict in South Carolina, but ‘thousands 
of acres’ of fertile land have not been 
reclaimed, in which are large bodies of 
swamp and bay lands susceptible of 
being very easily trained. This dis 
trict, with regard to the skillful culture 
of the soil, ranks with any district of 
the State. It is one of the stations on 
the Wilmington & Manchester railroad, 
and has also a stream navigable for 
steamboats running through the district 
to the Atlantic—the Great Pee Dee 
river; (General Marion used to write 
it *P. D.’) 

“The district was the principal seat of 
Marion’s battles and campaigns in the 
Revolutionary war. Five miles north 
of Marion Cou:t house is the Bowling- 
Green, one of his camps; and about 
twenty-three miles south of this place 
is another camp, called Marion’s Re- 
doubt on the Great Pee Dee river, op- 

ite Snow’s island, which was his 
amous retreat during the whole war 
of the Revolution. 

“General Marion was the most re- 
nowned partizan leader of the Revolu- 
tion, and well deserved his fame. His 
ambition was indeed virtue, for his sole 
object was the good of his country, and 
it is a remarkable fact in his history, 
that, when all the officers of the Whig 
cause of or above the rank of Colonel 
fled before the victorious arms of the 
British, beyond the borders of South 
Carolina, he alone, maintained his foot- 
hold upon his native soil, and kept his 
invineible little brigade constantly mar- 
shalled, amid the fastnesses which na- 
ture has created for him. 

“The character of Marion resembles 
more nearly that of General Washing- 
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One of the most sublime 
passages of history is that which records 
a scene in the Legislature of South 
Carolina after the Revolution, in which 
it was proposed to exempt the generals 
and other commanding officers in South 
Carolina from all liability for plunder- 


Revolution. 


property during the Revolution. Gen- 
eral Marion, who was then a member 
of the Legislature arose, and said: ‘Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the name of Fran- 
cis Marion may be stricken from that 
bill, for he has never done any thing, 
either in peace or war, for which he 
is not willing to answer, according to 
the laws of his country.’ 

“General Marion never allowed his 
soldiers to plunder! 

“Sixteen miles south of this place, in 
this district, was fought the battle of 
Blue Savannah, which wasa tory camp. 
Marion and his men made a forced 
march from above, and surprised during 
the night the unsuspecting enemy. So 
little did they dream of the approach 
of Marion, that when the onslaught was 
made upon the camp, one poor tory 
was shot with high, low, jack, and the 
game clenched in his honk 

“At the southern extremity of the die- 
trict lies Snow’s island, before mention- 
ed, where, about six years ago, a gen- 
tleman found, on splitting open a tree, 
at, or in the vicinity of Marion’s camp, 
a sword imbedded in its trunk. The 
tree was very large, and it is supposed 
that the wood had grown over the sword. 
I heard, also, many other reminiseences 
and traditions, which would be exceed- 
ingly interesting to be mentioned, but 
| have now no time to record them.” 

From Pendleton, S. C., he says: 

“Near Pendleton is situated the 
former residence of the late Hon. John 
©. Calhoun, and now occupied by a 
son, Col. Andrew P. Calhoun, the Pre- 
sident of the State Agricultural Society 
of South Carolina. The people of Pen- 
dleton, and vicini'y, are noted for their 
hospitality and kindness. The society 
is said to be good as any in the State. 
The village, in itself, is small; but the 
surrounding country, for three or four 
miles, is covered with the summer re- 
sidences of educated and intelligent 
planters from the southern part of the 
State, which renders it a very desira- 
ble summer resort. 

“Pendleton is in full view of the 
Blue Ridge mountains, that loom up 








ton than any other general of the 





majestically in the distance. 
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“Tt isa very high point, and can be 
seen for four or five miles on either 
side. According to the statement of 
the ‘ oldest inhabitant,’ the present site 
of the village was agreed upon by the 
engineers appointed for the purpose 
from their having accidentally broken 
their jug at this place, and being there- 
fore without a supply of the ‘ Oh! be 
joyfulf they resolved to locate and 
return. 

* About twenty-five miles above Pen- 
dleton, is situated the German settle- 
ment of Walhalla; said to be a flour- 
ishing town.” 

From Charlotte, North Carolina, he 
writes : 

“It is generaliy known that ‘Jnde- 
pendence’ was proclaimed here a year 
or more previous to the National Decla- 
ration made at Philadelphia. There 
has been some question of the authen- 
tielty of the ‘Mecklenburg Declaration’ 
made by the inhabitants, but the 
facts have been so fully investigated 
by Messrs. Hawks, Bancroft, and other 
historians, as to put the matter beyond 
any further controversy. It is estab- 
lished also, as I myself can testify, by 
the tradition of the place. I meet wit. 
no person here, who does not cherish 
the 20th of May, 1775, as a Dies fas 
in our national history. 

“I will give some few particulars 
connected with this signal historical 
event. There was, anterior to the con- 
vention of the 20th of May, 1775, a eall 
for election of delegates of each eap- 





tain's company in this county, to meet 
here on the 19th of May, 1775, and a 
committee appvinted on that day re-| 
rted the Declaration on the 20th of | 
ay, 1775, which ‘Declaration’ was 
unanimously adopted. 

“It should be borne in mind, that 
the Declaration of the 20th of May, 
1775, is a very different production 
from the resolves of the 30th of the 
same month by the committee-men 
who were appointed at the convention 
of the 20th of May, whose business it 
was to regulate the local affairs of the 
county. These resolves have by some 
been misunderstood, as the ‘Mecklen- 





burg Declaration’ of the 20th of May. 

“The validity of the Declaration, | 
and of the time, is in this county so 
well established, as not to admit of a} 
doubt; and the citizens of Mecklenburg | 
have, for half a century or more, been | 
in the habit of celebrating the 20th of’ 





May as the birthday of Independence. 

“Here may be seen the house still 
standing, in which Lord Cornwallis had 
his headquarters in his southern eam- 
paign; and here, too, he met with that 
resistance which caused him to declare 
this the ‘the hornets’ nest of America.’ 

“There are many reminiscences of 
the Revolution still to be seen here, 
among which, is a line of pits around 
the corporated limits of the town 
which the British general had dug for 
the safety of his sentinels. 

“ It is related that, when his sentinels 
were placed on duty, the citizeus get 
them off their guard aud shoot them 
with their own rifles, Afterwards they 
were placed in pairs for better safety. 
This, pant did not avail, as they 
changed their rifles for muskets, and as 
they used buckshot, some of them would 
»ass between the logs and kill the sen- 
tinels. Then the British officer com- 
manded pits to be dug about four feet 
square, and about that depth, in which 
they were placed for greater security, 
This, however, did not answer, as two 
Whigs would go together, to where 
they knew a sentinel to be placed, and 
placing themselves 0a opposite sides in 
the dark, one, by noise, would draw 
the sentinel’s signal fire, and the other 
shooting at the flash of his pan would 
blow his brains out. 

“ This region of country was greatly 
distinguished in colonial times by the 
royal favor. The village itself was 
ealled in honor of the Queen of George 
IIL, and the county was called from her 
birth-place, Mecklenburg in Germany. 


| The oe! institution of learning es- 


tablished at that early day by the Royal 
Charter, was what was known as 
Queen’s College, located in this town, 
in which many of the distinguished 
men of the Revolution received such 
an education as the facilities then 
offered could give, among whom was 
the immortal Andrew Jackson, who, 
with his illustrious friend, James K. 
Polk, was born in this county. 

“The spirit of learning and patriot- 
ism has not passed away from the peo- 
ple of this region!” 

Speaking of the Columbia and Char- 
lotte railroad, he says: 

“ Having been a passenger myself on 
these reads, I can cheerfully state, that 
the roads are in the best order, and 
that their conductors are gentlemanly 
and polite. With regard to the coaches, 
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I found them handsomely furnished, 
of the newest style, comfortable, and 
commodious. This line of road passes 
over an elevated and healthy country, 
free from swamps, mosquitoes, trustles, 
and is as expeditious as any other 
line, passing by Columbia, the capital 
of South Carolina, the most beautiful 
city of America, with its elegant society 
and splendid gardens, and is in the lan- 
guage of Governor Brown the General 
Postmaster, the city of philosophy and 
flowers. It leads also by Charlotte, the 
birthplace of the American Iudepen- 
denee; by Greenboro, where formerly 
stood the Guilford Court House, the 
site of the hard fought battle between 
Lord Cornwallis and General Green— 
the decisive conflict of the American 
Revolution ; and by Raleigh, the capital 
of North Carolina, known as the city of 
The Oaks, named after the graceful cav- 
alier of Queen Elizabeth’s Court. AtSu- 
ger Green, the dividing line of North 
and South Carolina, I was pointed to the 
birthplace of Ex-President James K. 
Polk, and informed that General An- 
drew Jackson, the hero of the battle of 
New Orleans, was born in the Waxaco 
Settlement thirteen miles east of that 
point.” 

We have received from C. E. Pickett, 
of California, several letters advocating 
Southern union, and a separation from 
the North, We have only space to 
quote from one of them, as follows: 

“The basis, framework, and control- 
ing influence of Northern sentiment is 
Puritanism—the old Roundhead rebel 
refuse of England, which, in that coun- 
try as wel] as this, has ever been an 
unruly, dissatisfied, hard-headed, stiff- 
necked sect of Pharisees; always preach- 
ing in favor of civil and religioustiberty, 
yet themselves the veriest foes to all 
freedom of conscience and action. The 
worst bigots on earth, and meanest of 
tyrants when they have power to exer- 
cise it, they have never fad the slight- 
est conception of what constitutes true 
liberty, and are incapable, by nature, 
of giving or receiving such. Their beau 
ideal of government is a sort of mixed 
theocratic oligarchy, the worst ever in- 
stituted. 

“The original «tock inhabitants of 
the South were Norman cavaliers and 
their adherents, with which has been 
intermingled some of the better sort of 
Celtic and Gallic blood. Born to rale, 





and inherently possessed with a knowl- 
edge of political science, these framed 
a government suited to their are 
the condition of their society, as 
it was upon an inferior and slave sub- 
stratum. Such was unsuited to the ge- 
nius and condition of the —_ North. 
When the present General Government 
was formed, the Southern delegates, 
though yielding some points in the 
main, framed it in accordance with 
their ideas. Here was the first defeat 
of the North. Under the elder Adams, 
having control of the machinery, the 
latter attempted, through false and 
strained construction, to bend the con- 
stitution to meet their native and origi- 
nal views; but such proving unpopu- 
lar to a majority of the Union, they 
were hurled from power, the Southern 
school reinstated, which ever since has 
had the chief direction of affairs. This 
long continued supremacy has engen- 
dered the most bitter hatred in the 
bosoms of the leading disciples of the 
other. It rankles deep in their hearts, 
as now manifested; for after several 
futile, but fair and legitimate attempts 
to regain possession of affairs at the 
federal capital, they resolved upon the 
boldest and most Satannic sort of re- 
venge. In part, I donot blame them for 
thus acting. They found that the practi- 
cal application of our democratic repub- 
licau system to their Northern society 
was working infinite evils, and that 
the only way to show its falsehoods, 
and at the same time head off the South 
and get possession of the Government, 
or rather destroy the fabric, was to 
join in with the already rapidly grow- 
ing, spurious, and demoralizing largest- 
liberty-spirit North, and thus gain a 
supremacy for “free democracy”—a 
compound of abolitionism, red repub- 
licanism, agrarianism, socialism, and a 
dozen other infernal isms of the same 
brood.” 


There are few men at the South who 
desire disunion for itself, though there 
are thousands who regard it as an in- 
evitable event, unless an almost mirac- 
ulous interposition takes place in our 
national affairs. These are unable to 
indulge the hopes which are actuatin 
others, and in casting about for an ar 
of safety from great and impending dan- 
gers, find itin separation. Greatas this 
evil may be, there are greater onesin the 
eyes of the true patriot. The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, a very liberal sheet from 





— 
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which we quote the following, (duly 
appreciating its high and undeserved 
compliments, ) will therefore understand 
the position of the Editor of this Re- 
view, who has the same admiration 
which he has for the past glories and 
greatness of the Republic. 


“Mr. De Bow,” says the Inquirer, “‘re- 
cently delivered a lecture in Charleston, 
and one of the public journals of that 
city says, that he spoke of ‘disunion 
as the haven of our rest and our ark of 
refuge.’ We trust that this will prove 
a mistake or an exaggeration, Mr. 
De Bow is one of the most accomplished 
men of the South. He is thoroughly 
versed in the statistics of the Republic, 
and was officially connected with the 
preparation of the last Census, That 
HE, therefore, should be a disunionist, 
is most remarkable. He has had an 
o unity of watching the growth 
Fad conten, step by step; has been 
able to witness through the medium of 
facts and figures that have been sub- 
mitted to his consideration, the onward 
and gigantic strides of this mighty Re- 
public, and he must have kindled with 
national pride, when contemplating the 
probable future. We are among the 
youngest of the nations of the earth, 
and we are alsc among the mightiest !” 
* * * “Whomay, with the slightest 
—e of confidence, predict our prob- 
able condition, when again four score 
years and ten shall have rolled away? 
And yet, under these circumstances, 
and with such a prospect, we find in- 
telligent, educated, observing, and en- 
lightened individuals, speaking with 
distrust and despondency, and talking 
of disunion as an ‘ark of refuge.’ It 
is indeed difficult to realize this sin- 
gular and almost incredible inconsis- 
tency. Mr. De Bow, as already inti- 
mated, is familiar with all the details of 
the nation. He has been compelled, in 
the preparation of the last census, to 
sift and winnow the wheat from the 
chaff, to condense and elucidate an im- 
mense array of figures, and to spread 
before the world, in a very able com- 
pendium, such a picture of national 
p , national resources, and na- 
tional strength, as was never exhibited 
before under similar cireumstances, To 
suppose that such a man, after having 
compiled such a work, would become 
a disunionist is, we repeat, almost in- 
eredible, and we can only indulgea 
hope that the accomplished statistician 
has been misunderstood or misreported. 





Theorists, visionaries, ultras, and mad- 
men, may occasionally utter treasonable 
sentiments, and with comparative im- 
punity, but when an enlightened praec- 
tical man indulges in such language as 
we have quoted, the fact is calculated 
to excite comment, induce inquiry, and 
elicit expressions of regret and sur- 
prise.” 

Summer Resorts or Virewta.—The 
present summer will be one of great ac- 
tivity with the traveling public. The 

rogress of railroad improvement brings 

irginia within reach of all the world, 
and we are in hopes it will arrest nearly 
the whole tide of Southern travel. A 
cotemporary has presented a picture of 
Virginia retreats. He has omitted, 
however, theWarrenton Springs which 
are a very pleasant and comfortable 
family resort; and Oxp Pornt Comrort, 
one of the most enticing and healthful 
retreats in America, To our mind its 
admirable bathing facilities, its invigo- 
rating breezes, its magnificent sea views 
make it the most desirable of all sum- 
mer seats, and we commend it from per- 
sonal knowledge, under its present ex- 
cellent management, to friends every- 
where. 


Lippineott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
send us their proposals for anew Latin- 
English School Lexicon, on the basis of 
the Latin-German Lexicen of Dr. C. K 
Ingerslev, to be edited by Dr. Croeks 
and Professor Schem, of Dickinson Col- 
lege. It will make an imperial octavo 
of 1,000 pages. Many of the articles 
of the German work have been recast 
or rewritten. The school lexicon of 
Ingerslev has met in Germany with ex- 
traordinary success, as appears from the 
encomiums of eminent German scholars. 


From Harper & Brothers we receive— 

1. Fred Markham in Russia: or the 
Boy Traveler in the Land of the Czar; 
by W. H. Kingston, with numerous 
illustrations. An excellent children’s 
story book. 

2. Wyoming: its History, Stirring 
Incidents, ot Romantic Adventure; by 
George Peck, D. D., with illustrations. 
The author has enjoyed rare advan- 
tages, and his object has been strict 
conformity to historic truth. The 
whole constitutes one of the most deep- 
ly interesting chapters of American his- 
tory. 

We received from A. S. Barnes & 
Ce., of New York, whose advertise- 
ment will be found on another page, 








the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 
series of the National Reader of Par- 
ker and Watson, They are adapted to 
the earliest age, and advance progres- 
sively to the highest necessities of the 
school and academy. The fifth series 
is a large book, containing a treatise 
or elocution. with exercises in reading 
and declamation. As far as we have 
been enabled to examine them, the 
series appears well adapted to the in- 
struction of youth, and is free from the 
blemishes which so often disfigure such 
works. We shall examine them more 
critically hereafter. 


We are indebted to the publishers 
for Volume VII of the series of Mr. 
Benton’s Abridgement of the Debates of 
Congress, published by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. The work will be 
completed in fifteen volumes, of seven 
hundred and fifty pages each, which 
are put at the low price of $3 per vol- 
ume. By some mishap, we beg to in- 
form the publishers volumes I and VI 
have not been received by ux. 

These Debates have been accruing 
for a period of nearly seventy — 
and fill more than one hundred vol- 
umes—one-third of them quartos—and 
cannot be purchased for less than $500, 
nor read, when purchased, except as a 
necessity, nor anything found in them 
when wanted except upon toilsome 
search. In the meantime, they contain 
the history of the working of the Gov- 
ernment from its foundation—show 
what has been done, and how it was 
done—and shed light upon the stady 
of all impending questions: for there 
is not a question of the day, and will 
not be while the Government continues, 
which may not be illustrated by some- 
thing te be found in these Debates. 

This abridgement will not be restrict- 
ed to the speeches of the celebrated 
orators, but extend to the business men, 
and tothe plainest speakers who spoke, 
so as to give information on subjects of 
surviving interest. 








Our agricultural friends will note 
the advertisement in our pages of| 
A. W. Gay & Co., 118 Maiden Lane,| 
who manufacture the Warner and} 
West pumps which have reached great 
celebrity. The former is commended | 
for its extreme simplicity of construc- 
tion, great strength, and consequent 
durability and cheapness of repair. 
Although it has but two valves neces- 
sary to its action, (an additional foot-| 
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valve being put in for greater security, ) 
it is perfectly double-acting, throwing 
a continuous stream, with great force. 
There is no stuffing box in this pump— 
the pressure being held by a cup pack- 
ing, like that upon the working piston, 
working in a eylinder, fitted for the 
purpose, within the upper air chamber 
—which, we think, must be a great 
improvement, as stuffing is so liable to 
be deranged and to leak under a strong 
pressure, to say nothing of the great 
loss by friction incident thereto, It 
has also two air-chambers—the one as 
before mentioned surrounding the up- 
per cylinder and communicating wit 
the pump above the valves, the other 
surrounding the lower or working cyl- 
inder, and communicating below the 
valves; thus the action of the valves 
is cushioned upon both sides by air— 
preventing water-hammer and vacuum 
thump, and enabling a much smaller 
and less expensive pipe to supply the 
pump. The valves are very accessible, 
and simply and cheaply repaired. 
They work much easier than any other 
ump we have ever sewn, the 4-inch 
eylinder size being worked by children, 
in wells 100 feet deep; and as they are 
extremely cheap, as well as simple and 
strong, we freely recommend them. 


See also the card of the Baltimore 
Dental College which we believe is the 
only institution of the kind in America 
and has been for a long time in the 
most suecessful operation. 


A considerable, perhaps the chief 
part of the income of the Review re- 
sults from its advertising sheets, which 
we would gladly occupy exclusively 
with Southern business houses; but it 
has been found impracticable to obtain 
them, and, therefore, we incline to re- 
fuse none that are offered, let them 
eome from what quarter they may. 
Our aim, however, is to obtain only the 
best houses. We adopt the course 
pursued by all other Southern Journals. 


Those of our new subscribers who 
could not be supplied with the January, 
February, and March numbers, will not 
be charged with them, and they will 
receive our apologies. In eonsequence 
of the increased circulation, the issue 
for these months was early exhausted. 
We are endeavoring to recover a few 
of them to supply orders. The neces- 
sary suspension of the Weekly Press 
has already been announced, 
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BUNKER’S PATENT 


LIFE-PRESERVING SHIRT. 


DEPOT 167 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





“SAUVE QUI PEUT.” 

The melancholy loss of life attendant upon the foundering of the Steamers “ Central America,”’ 
** Arctic,” “ Pacific,” and many others, indicates to al! reflecting minds, that adequate means for 
self-preservation did not exist. Itis a strange idiosynecrasy of human nature, that while the 
ingenuity of man is taxed to the utmost to guard, preserve and keep treasures, which are 
only valuable while life exists—that this great Jé/ itself, this vital principle which animates 
every movement, and without which all else is naught, should be so carelessly risked, so 
heedlessly guarded, and so little precaution taken to guard that which the Great Giver of all 
alone can bestow, and which when once lost, is lost forever. 

In appealing to those whose inclinations, pleasures, or necessities, induce them to travel on 
the highways of water, where so many have found a watery grave, the undersigned does so 
with the full conviction and belief, that he can furnish them an article combining every requi- 
site of safety in times of danger and emergency. The invention is in the form of a shirt, easily 
put on, can be worn either under or outside of the ordinary apparel, leaving all the limbs at 
perfect freedom, and covering the most vital portions ofthe bod iy. The material is very strong, at 
the same light and compact, and cannot be effected by any degree of heat or cold. It oceu- 
pies no more —— than an ordinary shirt, and for the use of ladies and children, must recom- 
mend itself. The inventor would avoid saying too much in his own behalf, but takes pride in 
referring to the testimonials of gentlemen, than whom none stand higher as men of humanity, 
of large extended practical experience, and who have given him their most unqualified 
opinion of approva', that this is the best and most complete Life Preserver extant. To all 
travelers on the lake, ocean, or river, this article is indispensable, and the possession of one 
cannot fail to give confidence in an emergency. On our Western and Southern waters, acci- 
dents are almost daily occurrences, and on no one occasion has it happened, bot what many 
valuable lives might have been saved, had the reqnisite provision which these Life Preservers 
afford been on hand. How many desolate homes, widowed hearts, and orphan children 
testify to this! Calm reflection on this subject must direct attention to them. The staunchest 
ships and steamers, have gone down, and will continue to do so, Midst panic, despair, and 
confusion, the cry goes forth “ Sauve qui enn but the undersigned most sincerely and wd 
affirms, that girded by one of these Life Preserving Shirts, the wearer can calmly and confi- 
dently buffet te howling storm, and midst the wild winds and mad waves, commit him:elf to 
the raging waters, and float as calmly and securely as upon a summer sea. 

Attention is earnestly solicited, and an examinaton is requested at the depot of the subscriber, 
who will take pleasure in showing this article, assuring the community that a call upon bim 
does not involve a purchase. CHARLES J. BUNKER, 
july-tt 167 Broadway, New York. 
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BELLEVILLE IRON WORKS, ALGIERS, LA, 


(OPPOSITE NEW ORLEANS.) 


Iron founders and manufacturers of steam engines, sugar mills, vaccuum —_ cotton presses, 
saw mills, draining machines, and machinery of every description. Iron and brass castings 
made to order. Steamboat, cotton press, railroad, and plantation work executed with care and 
the utmost dispatch. Metallic and composition packing for steam cylinders, of all kinds, made 
to order at the shortest notice. Grate bars of various patterns and styles ; stirrups, flange bolts, 
&c., constantly on hand Tron fronts and builders castings furnished with despatch and in the 
best possible style; and Boiler work of every description. 

These works are located on the river bank, and have an excellent wharf belonging to them 
for the accommodation of steamboats and vessels. They are close to the depot of the Opelousas 
railroad, the track of which connects with the works. 





REGESTER NO. 53, 
and Holliday Street, 
WEBB, BALTIMORE, MD. 





Keep on hand, and make to order, BELLS of any required tone, from 1 to 10,000 Ibe. weight. 
URIAH WELLS, 


IRON, BELL, AND BRASS FOUNDER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
LOCOMOTIVE AND STATIONARY ENGINES, 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT CARS, 
VERTICAL & OIROULAB SAW WILLS, 
Grist-Mill Machinery, Tobacco Presses, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c., 
PETERS BORG, VORA, 























BUSINESS DiRECTORY—NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN. 


WELLS & PROVOST, 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, 


FOR EVERY VARIETY OF 


PICKLES, PRESERVES, 
PRESERVED ONION, 
SAUCES, FANCY SHELF GOODS, &C.,, 


215 & 217 FRONT STREET, 


jume ly WHEW WORKS. 


VOLCANIC REPEATING FIRE-ARMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BiW NAVE ARMS COMPARY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


PATENTED 1854. 











Rifles, Carbines, and Pistols loading with from 7 to 30 balls ; can be 
discharged with greater rapidity and certainty than 
any other Pistol or Rifle. 
THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 


JOHN C. HULL, CHARLES W. HULL, RICH. ©. HULL, 


J. ©. HULL & SONS, 
(Successor to W. Hull & Son,) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM SOAP, 


AND PATENT REFINED MOULD CANDLES, 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY SOAPS, 


NOS, 108, 110 & 112 CLIFF STREET, 


july ly . wiw i rork. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY——PHILADELPHIA=—SOUTH CAROLINA, 


BAST WICK BROTEBRSs 


STEAM SUGAR REFINERS, 


No. 221 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 


Mannfactures of Double Kefined Loaf, Hard Crushed, Coarse and Fine Pul- 
verized, Soft Crushed Sngars, and Steam Refined Syrup. april-ly 


CIDER AND VINEGAR. | 


HENRY F. NIEMANN, 
327 South Water Street, Philadelphia. 


Clarified Cider Vinegar, White Wine Vinegar, Champagne Cider, warranted 
to ineet the approbation of the purchaser. Barrels in good shippimg order. 
april-ly 














JOSEPH HANLEY, 
BILLIARD AND BAGATELLE TABLE 
MANUFACTURER, 
No. 18, North Kight Street, above Market, Philadelphia. 


N. B. Cloths, Balls, Cues, Maces and Bridges, constantly on hand, and fur- 
nished at short notice. All orders punctually attended to. april-ly 


FLOWER SEEDS! FLOWER SEEDS! 





JOHN GERNEY, Seedsaman and Florist; Nursery corner 10th street and Passjank Road, 
opposite the Moyamensing Prison, is prepared to send 100 varieties of choice and rare Flower 
Seeds for $5; 20 choice varieties for $1; and 10 of the newest and choicest for $1. 

Catalogues sent on application. Address 

JOHN GERNEY, 


apr—ly No. 236 Chestnut street, between 2d and 3d, Philadelphia. 











ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
Northeast Corner of Fourth and Race Sirecets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF PAINTS, WINDOW Pa'0 PLATEGLASS, &C. 


Invite the attention of the Southern trade to their large stock of desirable goods. 


We are the sole agents in Philadelphia for the sale of the celebrated FRENCH PLATE 
GLASS, from the “COMPAGNIE DE FLOREFFE.” Also, Agents for the celebrated French 
and American Zine Paints. 

At our Steam Paint Mill, we manufacture White Lead, Red Lead, and every variety of 
Paints, and offer them dry and ground in oil. Likewise Varnishes, Putty, &e. april-iy 


‘TO PLANTERS AND BUILDERS. 
PRASTAC-COTTON ROOPING, 


Fire and Water-Proof, costs $3 to $4 per hundred square feet. Plantation rights and special 
rights for sale at fixed prices. Apply, inclosing stump, to J. M. LEGARE, Patentee, 
Aiken, South Curolina, 
Gar Infringements of this Patent will be prosecuted by the Proprietor. may— 




















BUSINESS DIRECTORY—-VWIRGINIA, MARYLAND, NEW YORK. 


HYGEIA: HOTEL, OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


This delightful Summer Resort—the “bright particular” locality of all the 
sunny South—is now the sole property of the undersigned, and will be opened 
on the Ist of June. LI engage to make it te the seekers for health, recreation, 
gayety, and good living, supremely attractive. 

For health, no mountain retreats can be safer, at any season of the year. It 
is exempt from disease in August, and September, and October, as in April, May, 
or June, Indeed, the first three-are infinitely the most pleasant of the season. 
The weather is milder, the sea breeze balmier, and the luxuries of the salt water 
are to be had of finer quality, and in great profusion. There is no more inviting 
spot on the whole Atlantic seaboard. 

The visitors may safely seek its attraction at al/ seasons of the year. I submit 
the follewing letter of Dr. Archer. My own experience and observation for moze 
than thirty years past, are to the same effect. JOS. SEGAR, Proprietor. 





Ricumonp, August 7, 1856, 

My Drar Str: Your fevor requesting my opinion as to the general healthiness of Old Point 
Comfort, is received, and I hasten te reply. 

{ resided at Old Point, as Post Surgeon and as Physician, upwards of twenty years, and I 
have no hesitation in saying, that there are few, if any localities in the United States, more 
tealthy at all seasons of the year. 

I knew of no place more exempt from biflous diseases, and I have never known a case of 
intermittent fever to originate there. 

In fine, I consider visitors from any climate as safe from disease, at Old Point Comfort, dur- 
‘ng the autuma months, as they would be in the mountains ; or any where at the North. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
Joszeru Sxean, Esq., Old Point Comfort. (may) R. ARCHER. 


ss ONION & WHEELOCK, 
99 MAIDEN LANE, WEW YoRE, 
IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND JOBBERS OF 


GUMS, RIPLBS, AND PISTOLS, 


GUN MATERIAL, of all descriptions, ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
COLT’S AND ALLEN’S REVOLVERS, PERCUSSION CAPS, 





POWDER FLASKS, GUN WADDING, 
SHOT BELTS AND POUCHES, BOWIE AND SPORTSMEN’S KNIVES, 
DRAM FLASKS, &e., &e., &e., 


Together with a great variety of articles for SPORTSMEN’S USE, to which the city and coun- 
try trade is particularly invited. 
Depet for Fire-arms, &c. Manufactured by ALLEN & WHEELOOK. 


JOS. S. STEWART & CO’S 


VINEGAR DEPOT, 


WiiOLSSALS AMID RiBZAh, 
No. 281 Pratt Street, between Howard and Eutaw, 


BALTIMORE. 


PICKLING AND HERMETICALLY SEALING ESTABLISHMENT, 


For Fresh Fruit, Brandy Fruit, Pickles, Poultry, Meats, Sauces, Catsups, Saner 
Kraut, Oysters, d&c., at the lowest prices, 














BUSINESS DIRECTORY—CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


J. M. EASON & BROTHER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STBAM BNGINDS AND . BOIMBRS, 
MACHINERY FOR RICE, SAW, SUGAR, AND GRIST MILLS, 
CASTINGS IN IRON AND BRASS. 

We also manufacture a Patent Machine for Flowing and Draining Rice and Sugar Lands, 
the cheapest and best machines known, and the performance guaranteed. 


J. M. EASON, cor. Columbus and Nassau ats,, 
feb—ly Charleston, 8. C. 


ORCUTT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
LOOKING-GLASS, PORTRAIT, AND PICTURE FRAMES, 


AND DEALER IN 


LOOKING oGLASS FUATRS, BRACKETS, 
WINDOW CORNICES, ROOM MOULDINGS, &e. 
Old Frames regilt equal to new. 
mar—ly 186 Kimg street, Charleston, S. C. 


JOHNS. BIRD & Co., 
AT THE SIGN OF 
THE GOLD SPECTACLES, 


NO. 225, IN THE BEND OF KING STREET, 


Has constantly on hand a general assortment of the following goods, for sale at as low prices 
as can be obtained in the city. Militar s, Looking-glasses, Picture frames Looking- 
giass Plates of all sizes fitted to frames. Gilding and regilding. Spectacles to suit all ages and 
sights, Pebbles and en go glasses fitted to frames. Surveyors’ Instruments, Thermometers, 
Barometers, Telescopes and Microscopes; also, a choice collection of Engravings, which will 
be offered at low cash prices. mar—ly 


R. A. PRINGLE, 
BOOT AND SHOE DEALER, 


No. 177 East Bay, Charleston, 8. C., — the Building of the New 
Custom House, one door from 8. 8. Farrar & Bro’s. 
The subscriber would invite the attention of Merchants and Planters, visiting this city, to 


his Siock of BOOTS AND SHOES, which will be sold at the lowest Mannfacturer’s price. 
apr—ly R. A. PRINGLE. 


H. W. KINSMAN, WELCH & HARRIS, 
223 King st., Charleston, S.C. | BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER ANCD 
Dealer in Curtain goods, Window Shade, Be FP. 
paper tangnes; ake, scent Or Grover + BOOK BINDERS, 
No. 59 Broad street, Charleston, 8. C. 


T. M. BRISTOLL, Books bound in all varieties of style, from the 

1 FASHIONABLE ees yd those bras een si =e orna- 

| | ment Editions of Books bound in Embossed 
BOOT, SHOE, AND TRUNK STORE, | Maslin, plain or gilt. 


(Sign of the Mammoth Boot,) 8. B. WELCH. i. HARES. 






























No. 232 King street, “JAMES E SPEAR 
* o) 
T. M. B. will ¢ ly be 
ceiving fresh supplies of Philadel Euapester and Dealer in 
phia PINZ WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
BOOTS AND SHOES, AND SILVER-WARE, 


which are offered at No. 285 King street, opposite Hasel, 
fair prices. CHARLESTON. 8. C. 

mar—ly Diamonds and other precious stones reset; 
Gold and Silver Medals made to order. 
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MARYLAND STATE LOTTERIES. 


R,. FRANCE & CO., Managers of the Maryland State Lotteries, present the 
following Splendid Schemes FOR JULY, 1858. i 

They caution purchasers of Tickets to beware of ordering Tickets in Lotteries where extra- 
ordinary large Capitals are offered for a small eost of Tickets—all such are swindles, 

The Maryland Lotteries have been in existence for Forty Years. They are drawn by a State 
Officer, and can be relied on. Ifyou draw a Prize, you will get your money. The whole 
- is flooded with s Lottery concerns. Beware of them ! 

Order in the Maryland State Lotteries. 
MAGNIFICENT SCHEME. 
MARYLAND STATE LOTTERY, CLASS L. 
To be drawn in Baitimore City, July 24th, 1858. 
14 drawn ballots in each package of 26 tickets. 


Making more Prizes than Blanks.—Every Package of 26 tickets must contain 14 drawn num- 
bers, so that there are 14 rrizes to 12 Blanks. 





1 Grand Prize............. $40,000 1 Prime*ef. ¢:..4:... -- $3,000 
i, | Ser 10,577 4 Prizes of............ 2,000 
2 Petttea dv... os cosstaowe 10,000 eg 1,249 
EF GWe We reds. occ ei - 10,000 Bb, & (sa ies piemen 500 
D RVING GE. co cee ncetedvaed 10,000 10 Prizes of...... seaean 300 
= | ge EE ee 150 
Ss Ws dace 00s cae - 6,000 Cg ap 100 
2 Pee Ob. iis ok oc sees «66,000 64 Prizes of............ 80 
oe GAP pmmee iel 6,000 64 Prises of............ 40 
2 Flin b > 400-0 9 an bate 3,000 | 5,632 Prizes of........... s 20 
Rie obs Sabo bub obinc 3,000 | 28,224 Prizes of........... « i lp 
FT PPR so kc cdecccdbtas 3,000 
Peer eT amoun a a eer $601, 000 
Tickets $10, Halves $5, Quarters $2.50, Eighths $1.25. 
A Certificate of Package of 26 Wholes, costs... 22-24... eee ccc cceeeteneeeseeseaees $141 00 
Do do $6 Halves, sssc0i<ohecas dhgn Cibhdie ne +s utdebaiide seth abees 70 5 
De de OS ATOR ccigginetds 04m 0 ca diahed 0 aca neindideddide Haeds 85 25 
Do do SO DAR iine o:sictiedd 6u<0 eevnditeien odine sé ive dehé 17 62 
HAVANA PLAN, 


This is the old mode of drawing. Prizes in one wheel, and Tickets ia another. Every Prize 

# drawa out Prizes paid in fali, without any Deduction. 4 
MARYLAND STATE LOTTERY.—EXTRA CLASS 8, 
To be drawn in Baltimore, Md., Saturday, July 3ist, 1858. 
20,165 Prizes! 40,000 Numbers! ! 

We would call ieular attention to the following splendid scheme, a pack of 16 whole 
tickets costing only $80—and every other ticket being warranted to draw $10, determined by 
the number drawing the Capital Prize, whether odd or even. 


SCHEME 

S Belee 66. coco. cbs cee $35,000 4 Approximation to......... $200 

ce... ae ay 10,000 4 ge, aa + 100 

2 BURG b ces ne edoes - 5,000 4 = os ap aeeee” ee 

} TRS cs icapames os - 2,400 4 Ms. 2.5 dey oe 50 

3). Saree ee 2,000 4 “ a 

Teme ee is. oi paves GeO 

a Peleewbei soa ek ; apt 8 Osa eewaabe 50 

E Per eet ca. 2S. dS 500 "2 

t Pris Obie odin scien oee ° seat Oo 5 Sg Es | an oonntin - 

1 Prize of..... co» saaee’e 400 

} Prizeof..........c0ce. rod . , thakee’ I ad 

2.  _§ a ote 200 a 

 Beletidh.,.;...,<46 B 200 t NE OR - = 
100° Prizes of........ oeccae Be WE end oc sc chemewbemes ova 10,000 
20,000 Prizes of........... eee ea ee 200 ,000 


Whole Tickets $10; Halves $5; Quarters $2.50. 
A Managers’ Certificate of 16 Wholes—where persons wish to pay the risk only, bee? 


GIG GR inser onic cn ecw’ ctin np 5 0cds’nnesocs hee eeEl » elite visi gine oosdendhs sesame 
De de 16 Halves. .. 
Do do 16 ee 
De do | ey a ee ae eS 





The Managers have beer competied, from the numerous complaints made to them of unfaith- 
Titness ou the part of those who kave been attending w the filling of orders, to resume the cor- 
© nadence business and in their own name. 

Order Tickets from the Managers oaly. j 
Address all letters to R. FRANCE & C©O., Baltimore, Ma. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY—PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK. 


HOLLOWAW’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 


Are the nnanimously received heating 
and -health-giving medicines of the 
nineteenth tentury. The Ointment, 
when applied to the surface, penetrates 
to the hidden radix, or root of the dis- 
ease—augmenting the agency of the 
Pills in expelling the cause of sickness 
in almost every ailment that man is 
heir to. Sold at the manufactory, 
No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, ané 
by all Druggists, at 25e., 68e., and $1 
per box. 





Bait ee: om 7s 
mass ke Ne 
2 CATALOGUES SENT FREE. .4y¥ 


G.G. EVANS, 
PUBLISHER AND ORIGINATOR 


OF THE 


GIFT BOOK - ENTERPRISE, 


Has just issued a complete and classified catalogue of NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS, em- 
bracing all the departments of Literature, which is mailed rrez to any part of the country. 
$500 worth of Gifts with each $1,000 worth of Books sold. All Books sold at publishers’ lowest 
prices. New Books received as soon as issued. 

A gin worth from 25 cents to $100 will be delivered with each Book sold at the time of sale- 

Liberal inducements to Country Agents. 

Orders from the country promptly filled, and the goods forwarded by express or mail on the 
same day the order is received, Address —_ 

G. EVANS 


G. 
june—3m 420 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GLENN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PERFUMERY, COSMETICS, AND TOILET SOAPS, 


No. 726 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 
Oldest established Manufactory of the kind in the United States. 


DOUBLE EXTRACTS FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP, &0.; HAIR OILS AND POMADES; PREPARA- 
TIONS POR THE TEETH; EAU LUSTRATE HAIR RESTORATIVE; ARO- 
MATIC VINEGAR; FINE TOILET SOAPS, &C., &0. 

Glenn & Co., would respectfully inform dealers that they can always find at 
their establishment, a very large assortment of goods in their line; and would 
assure dealers in them that all articles sold by them are manufactured of the 
purest ingredients, and by none but the most skilful and experienced work - 
men. june—ly 


SIMONS, COLEMAN & CO., 
1009 NORTH FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Mannfacturers of every description of WAGONS, 
CARTS, DRAYS, OX WHEELS, TIMBER 
WHEELS, WHEEL BARROWS, and TRUCKS 
>, Orders sent by mail, or otherw se, will meet with 

wa prompt attention, and executed on the most liberal! 
termns. 

Agents.—Messrs. Phelps, Carr & Co., N. Orleans ; 
Barnewell & Filter, Mobile, Ala; H. F Baker & 

, ©o., Charleston, 8. C.; A. Fromme & Co., Indiwaola, 
J. Sorley, Galveston, J. J, Cain & Co., Houston, French and Groesbeck, San Antonio, Texas. 
june—ly 














































BUSINESS DIRECTORY—FHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON. 


GEO. W. HERRING & CO., 


IMPORTEBS AND JOBBERS OF 


CHINA, GLASS, AND QUEENSWARE, 


No. 7 SOUTH CHARLES STREET, 
BAL TIMOR. 





-POMPLITZ & RODEWALD, 
ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 


Cerner of Pratt and Albemarle Streets, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
CHGROM AND PARLOR ORGAHS 
Atacays on hand, and warranted for five years. 


iu jiid| At the recent fair of the Maryland Institute, Messrs. P. & R. were awarded 
LO; the frst premiam on Organs. 


; 22" Mr. Edward Grenier, Richmond, Va., Agent for the sale of our Or- 
heme Guss in the South. 








THE PARIS MANTILLA AND CLOAK 
Eas PRePoRivonm, 


708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Ladies and Merchants from the Southern States are invited to examine our Stock, which for 
variety, extent, and completeness will be fournd unequalled in this city. 

The latest Novelties from Parie are duly received by every Steamer. 

april 6m J. W. PROCTOR & OO. 








M. W. GALT & BRO., 
DEALERS IN 


WATCHES & JEWELRY, 


324 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
WASHINGTON, 0. C. 


—:0:——— 


CARDS ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED AND PRINTED. 








WRIGHT, HUNTER & CO. 
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PLUMBERS & GAS FLTTERS, 


SOUTHWEST CORNER OF 
NINTH AND WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


4} BRASS & IRON LIFT & FORCE 
: PUMPS, . 


of superior — always on 
and, 


HYDRAULIC RAMS, 


of various sizes. 


LEAD & IRON PIPES 


§ E oof all sizes for water, gas or 


steam. 
Bath Tubs and Shower 
= Baths, 
Brass Coeks of every va- 


¥ riety. 


With a full supply of Plum- 
bers materials, always on hand. 
The Trade and others supplied 
on the most reasonable terms. 

Wiiiiam Wericnt, 

A ©. Hentre, 

J. H. MoFrereton, 

Tuomas Beown. 
april-by 





Price $25. 


full printed instructions, 


~ CHATTERTON’S FAMILY COMPANION 


SOWiwe BACKING, 


A simple, reliable, cheap Sewing Machine, very easily 
learned and kept in order; works strong and goed ; 
one thousand stitehes per minute; warranted fully. 


Boxed and sent te any part of the United States, with 


Agents wanted for every town in the Unien. 








D. CHATTERTON, 
N. W. Cor. 9th and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia. 





april 1-6m 


CABELL HOUSE, 


Bank Square, Main street, Lynchburg, Va., 


CYRUS FISHER, PROPRIETOR, 
The most central Hotel in the City. 





ga” OMNIBUSSES will be at the Cars and Boats to convey Passengers, free of charge, with 
polite and accommodating Porters in attendance. ¥ may—ly 

















REES E’S 
MANIPULATED OR PHOSPHO-PERUVIAN GUANO, 


Warranted to contain, in all cases, 8 per cent. Ammonia and 45 to 50 per cent. 
Phosphate of Lime, in minutely pulverized condition. 


Having heretofore published minute accounts of the above guano, we deem 
it unnecessary here to enter into further detail, but refer those wishing further 
information to an essay in. pamphlet form, which may be had, free of postage, 
on application by mail to the undersigned. The essay embraces an argument 
demonstrating the truth of its theory, with an undisguised account of its pro- 
duction. 

The whole history of the use of Peruvian Guano shows it to contain an 
excess of Ammonia, and a deficiency of Phosphate of Lime, from which arises 
its over stimulating effect, and its want of permanency and tendeney to de- 
preciate the soil. These facts we think we have demonstrated in the pamphlet 
referred toabove. ‘This defect we have remedied in the above article, by re- 
ducing the Ammonia, and increasing the Phosphates to nearly or quite double 
the quantity in Peruvian Guano, as imported; thereby affording an article, at 
a less price, which cannot fail to permanently inerease the fertility of the soil, 
and which the concurrent and uniform experience of the best farmers of this 
and adjoining States proves to be, in every case known to us, fully equal to 
Peruvian in its effect upon the first crop. A theory sustained by sound reason- 
ing and legititimate inferences from established facts, must at least command 
the respect of an intelligent public; but when, in addition to this, it is sus- 
tained by uniform and concurrent testimony, the result of the experience of re- 
liable parties, it amouuts to a demonstration of its truth. The only question 
that can arise with the consumer, is one which is occasioned by the variation in 
quality and consequent uncertainty in the effects of all artificial fertilizers, 
which has given rise to a just prejudice against all articles of that class. The 
question is, will this article be kept to its standard?» Will it not be allowed 
to depreciate? Will it not vary in quality? To these questions we reply, 
that our article is not artificial, it is not manufactured, it is the natural guano ; 
hence, any variation in its quality could not be the result of accident from 
manufacturing processes. A variation or depreciation could only be the result 
of intention on our part. Now we ean only assure the public that the produe- 
tion of this article is not intrasted to employees, but is personally controlled 
and superintended by ourselves, and that the guanos used are first analyzed by 
the State Inspector, and that we shall not allow it to depart from its present 
standard aan any circumstances; and we at all times invite the most rigid 
examination or analysis to disprove Our representations, 

The advantages we claim for this article over Peruvian Guano, and all other 
fertilizers, are briefly the following: Ist. It is equal to Peruvian on the first 
crop. 2d. The product of grain will be better developed and heavier, because 
it affords an abundance of the element which forms the grain, (Phosphate of 
Lime,) whieh is not the case with Peruvian. 3d. It is far more permanent in 
effect, because it contains nearly double the quantity of Phosphate of Lime. 
4th. Being in a finely pulverized condition, and free from lumps, a uniform dis- 
tribution may be made over a field. 5th. There is no loss from lumps, every 
particle being available, and it requires no preparation by ponn:ting, sieving, 
&c., to reuder it fit for use. 6th. It is superior to all manufaciured articles, be- 
cause it contains more Ammonia, and more Phosphates, and is the natural guano. 
7th. It is cheaper! 

The article is put in strong bags of convenient size, and sold by the ton of 
2,000 Ibs. Its price will vary with that of Peruvian and the Phospatic Guanos. 

JOHN S. REESE & CO., Office 77 South street, up stairs. 


Supplies may be obtained from the following authorized 


AGENTS. 
J.G. WATERS & CO., Georgetown, D. C. ROWLAND & REYNOLDS, Norfolk, Va. 
JAS. H. BESANT & Co., Point Rocks, Md. Kh. NORFLEET, Tarboro’, N. ©. 
A. K. PHILLIPS & CO., Fredericksburg, Va. | DE ROSSET & BROWN, Wilmington, N. C. 
E. T. WINSTON & CO., Richmond, Va, JAS. GADSUEN & CO., Charleston, 8. C. 
PEEBLES & WHITE, Petersburg, Va. WHEAT & BRO.., Alexandria, Va. 
WM. A, MILLER, Lynchburg, Va. ACREE & TUNER, Walkerton, Va. 
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GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS, 


‘CHINA, GLASS & EARTHENWARE, 


| 78 WARREN STREET, 


JOUN F. SEYMOU Bi» 2 
| ROBERT W. SEYMOUR. ui New York. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 


(Peruvian, Elide Island, and Mexican: 


Carriage Manufacturers, 


_ ee SOUTHERN HOUSES OF NEW YORK. 


a a ns ne | 


CB HATCH, “HILLER & MERSEREAU, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MEWS FURNISHING GOODS, 


{ AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 





99 CHAMBERS STREET, Cor. Church St., 
New York. 








JOHN F. SEYMOUR & C0., 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 

















READ TAYLOR ce « co., 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Precious Stones, 
AWD FANWMCY GOODS, 


9 MAIDEN LANE, New York. | 


A. LONGETTE, 
384 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK, 
DEALER IN 








Ge wwTeiAa WwW OO, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


HIGUET & CLARK, 


a 











REPOSITORY, 442 BROADWAY, | 
MANUFACTORY, 47 & 49 GREENE STREET. ! 
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LEADING SOUTHERN HOUSES OF NEW YORK. 








MASURY & WHITON, | 


WHITE LEAD, ZINC, AND COLORS, 
Importers uf English, French and German 
Mrashes, Canvases, Oil and Whater Colors, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
No, 111 Fulton Street, and 50 Ann Street, 


Catalogues and Price Lists sent on Application. New Yorx 














STEAMBOATS and RAIL ROADS, HOTELS and GAR- 
| Daves, Esqs., Washington Navy Yard, Atrrep Carson, Esq., Ex-Chief Engineer, New York Fire Dept., 
STREET, New York. 


} # yr “a age aay i 
| ie IHS FIRG WU, | 
| This superior Hose manufactured of the finest of Hemp, with- | 
} DENS, and other HYDRAULIC purposes. Its advantages over 
other Hose are its lightness and CHEAPN ESS, costing less than 
Samu. A. Freon, Esq, Chief Engineer, Jersey City, N. J. Fire Dept., James B. Francis. Esq., Agent and 
| Engineer of Locks and Canals, Lowell, Mass., and numerous other practical and experienced parties, can be 
SAMUEI FP. AYRES, 
MACHINIST AND MANUFACTURER OF 


out seam, is especially adapted for the use of FIRE ENGINES 

| ONE HALF of the price of leather hose, with the same durability.—Certificates of its efficiency from Jesse 

examined at my office. I also refer to ALyrep Beranerr, Esq., Chief Engineer, New Orleuns, La., Fire Dept. 
r 6 € K S 


and FORCE PUMPS, MILLS and MANUFACTORIES, | 
| Gay, Esq., Chief Engineer of the arg Navy Yard, Lieut. G. B. Baucn, Jonn Rarnnow, and Apri G. 
CHARLES LENZMANN, Sole Agent for the United States and the Canadas, 
54 CEDAR 
wd Ai On HOT ants 
6 STt¢ HOT ’ 











J. F. BROWNE & CO., | 
\HARP MAK ERS: 


WAREROOMS, 295 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
Strings, Mnsic, and evern Requisite for the Harp. 
PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 


























Ee. eR... FR. | 


R. RB. R.—Raiway’s Ready Relief for Headaches, whether sick or nervors: Rheumatism, Diarrheea, Dys- 
entery, Cholera Morbus, Oramps, Influenza, Bloody Flux, Paralysis, Lumbago, Gout, Neuralgia, | 

| Toothache, Small Pox, Fevers, Swollen Joints, Kidney Complaints, Scarlet Fever, Pains around 

the Liver, Pleurisy. Measles, Heartburn, and Pa:ns ot 
| in a few minutes, change the miseries yon suffer to joys of pleasure, 
|, B.R. R.—Radwav's Renovating Resolvent, for the cure of chronic diseases—such ns Scrofulous anil | 
| Sypbilitic complaints, Consumptive and other affeetions of the Lungs and Throat, Induratien , 
and Enlargements of parts, Eruptive and other diseases of the Skin. Nodes, Tumors, Uleers, 

} Dyspepsia, aml atl other diseases arising from an impure state of the Blood. 
i} BR. B. R.—Raiway's Regula‘ors will eure, effectively and speedily, Costiveness, {ndigestion, Painter's 
Cholic, Lead Diseases, Inflammation of the Bowels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Diseases of 
the Heart and Kidneys, Femaie Complaints, Small Pox, Fevers, Measles, ete. ete. Whenever 
the system is out of order, or the blood impure, a dose of Radway's Regulato s will restore it to , 
reaularitv. and purify and cleanse the blood. No female should be without them. 
| R. RK. R. Remedies are sold by Druggists and Merchants everywhere. 


RADWAY & Co., 162 Fulton Street, New York. 





Nos. 176 and 178 RIVINGTON STREET, 





Corner of Attorney Street, New York. | 





all kinds. Radway'’s Ready Relief will, || 














RECOMMENDED BY TERNS NORDKGAT PAGOULIY. — 


TARRANT’S PREPARATIONS. 


The attention of the Medical Profession und the Public is inwited to the following preparations: 


TARRANT’S EFFFRVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
Prepared on an entirely new principle, from a late and accurate analysis of the celebrated Seltzer ans in 
Germany, combining efficacy, economy, and portability, with such additions and improvements as will be 
found materially to increase its efficacy. This much esteemed and highly valuable preparation will not fail to 
effectually remove Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Bilious Affections, Headache, Heartburn, Acidity of the Stomach, 
ce — Rock Sa, Loss of Appetite, Gravel, Nervous Debility, Nausea or Vomiting, Affections 
of the Liver, &c., &c. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB 
Takes its place as the best remedy for Dyspepsia or Indigestion of the present day; and, for its efficacy and 
safety, deserves the name of being, in truth, a Family Medicine. Those who suffer from excessive fatigue, 
mental anxiety, or intellectual application of whatsoever kind, will find it to be a medicine of extreme value. 
It is particularly recommended to those suffering from Bilious and Nervous Headache, Diarrheea, Constipa- 
tion, Flatuleney, Indigestion, Summer Complaints, Cholera Morbus, &ec., &c. The utmost reliance can be 
placed on it, both as to its innocent nature and highly curative qualities. 


TARRANT'S INDELIBLE INK, 
A superior article, warranted by the proprietor, and acknowledged by all who have tested it, to be the best 
article of the kind now in use. 


TARRANT’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBEBS AND COPAIBA. 

Sanctioned by popular opinion and high authority of the most distinguished of the medical faculty, it offere 
to the afflicted a remedy whose success has in every instance supported its deserved reputation. Being con- 
venient and agreeable in its use, experience has proved that it retains in every climate its desirable and tral 
valuable character. It is in the form of a paste, is tasteless, and does not impair the digestion. It is soothes | 
with the greatest possible care, upon well-tested principles, To persons following the sea, or going long = 
ages, this preparation possesses qualities far surpassing any other —neat and portable in form, speedy and effi- 
eacious in its operation, successful, both in the earliest and worst stages of the severest disease, while the 
usuxl nauseous taste and unpleasant odor of Copaiba is wholly avoided in this preparation. 

Prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, & CO., Druggists, 278 Greenwich, 
coner of Warren street, New York, and for sale by all the principal Druggists in the United States, British 
Provinces, West Indies, and South America. 

PEG GREAT BNGLISH RBMsD WT jg 
THORN’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF COPAIBA AND SARSAPARILLA, 

Possesses advantages not enjoyed by any other medieme for the cure of sexual diseases, which must, with an 
enlightened public, render it assuredly highly popular, and a desideratam long sought for in the medical 
world. It needs no confinement or change of diet. In its approved form—that of paste—it is entirely tasteless, 
and causes no unpleasant sensation to the patient. It has acquired the utmost fame in almost every part of 
Europe—it has been examined, approved of, and sanctioned by the faculty of medicine, and recommended by 
the most eminent of the profession, Prepared by J. B. Thorn, Chemist, London; and for Sale, Wholesale and 
Retail, by Joun A. Tarrant, & Co,, Sole Agents for the United States, 278 Greenwich street. New York. 

As the above valuable preparation has been extensively counterfeited by unprincipled parties in the United 
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LON DON 


JOHN.ATARRANT 
NEW YORK. 
@, SOLE AGENT. 








TO THE 









SECURE THE GENUINE, STAMP AROUND gaca POT 






OBSERVE WILL ALSO 


THIS LABEL, = £1 BEAR THE NAMES 







OEE @)D)), 


BURNED IN OF THE PROPRIETOR, 


"«¢ “<<c@ pm, 





UPON THE AND OF THE 


BOTTOM OF UNITED STATES 


EACH POT. AGENT. 
Druggists and Dealers will observe on each Dozen Package the following Label : 


Iwportant Cavtion.—The increased reputation and great demand for Thorn’s Compound Extract of Co- 
paiba and Sarsaparilla, have been inducements for others to offer imitations of this valuable Medicine. Venders 
are particularly warned of this fact, that they may be on their guard, and not dispose of any impure article, 
calculated to injure their reputation, and destroy the merits of the original preparation, to obviate which, the 
Subscriber, (successor to James Tarrant, by whom it was first introduced into the United States.) has attached 
his signature to this caution, to counterfeit which is forgery. JOUN A. TARRANT., 


For the above, address orders, with full directions for shipment, to 
JOHN A. TARRANT, & CO., 278 Greenwich Street, New York. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY—PHILADELPHIA. 


Iisn’T Ir SO! 


Fresh Fruit in Winter better than Sweetmeats. 


Use ARTHUR'S celebrated Self-sealing Cans and Jars, and you will have fresh fruit all the 
r at Summer prices. 
ull directions for putting up all kinds of Fruit and Tomatoes, accompany these cans and jars. 
They are made of Jin, Glass, Queenswure, and Fire and Acid proof Stone Ware. The 
sizes are from pints to gallons. ese cans and jars are entirely open at the tops, and Nest, 
to secure economy in transportation, 
For sale by Storekeepers throughout the United States. 
Descriptive circulars sent on application, ga” Orders from the trade solicited. 
Be sure to ask for“ Arthur’s.” They have stood the test of three season, having been used by 
hundreds of thoueands of families, hotels, and boarding-house keepers. 
We are now making them for the million. 
ARTHUR, BURNHAM, & GILROY, 
Manufacturers under the patent. 
Nos. 11T and 119, south Tenth street, cor George, Philadelphia. 


THE “OLD DOMINION” COFFEE POT, 


This new Coffe’ Pot, for which a patent has been issued 
this advantage over all others: You may boil 

Coffee in it for any length of time without a partiele of the 
strength or aroma escaping. !t is well known that, in the 
ordinary way of boiling Coffee, the fine aroma which gives 
2 = to the Coffee its most delicious flavor, passes off with the 
vapor, and the longer it is boiled the more bitter and uns 

“i atable and unhealty it becomes; hence a resort to the 
french Strainer. which gives a raw-tasting beverage. 
The * Old Dominion Coffee Pot” entirely prevents the es- 
cape of aroma. One-fourth less Coffee is required, and 
the full flavor of the berry retained A large number of 
testimonials have been received from those who have 

used it. We have space for only one: 


“Tne ‘OLp Domtxion’ Correr Pot.—We have had in 
use now, for over two months, one of these much-talked 
of Coffee Pots, and we find that it does in all respects what 
is claimed for it. You may boil coffee in the ‘Old Domin- 
ion’ for any Jength of time you choose, and yet loose none 
of the delicate Aroma or strength, * * * Inall our 
experience of coffee drinking, we never found anything equal to what we now have daily at our 
morning meul. It is the perfection of coffee.”—Philudelphia Evening Journal, Dee. 11,1857. 

ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 
Manufacturers under the patent, 
Nos, 117 and 119. south. Tenth street, cor. George, Philadelphia, 


BURNHAM’S PATENT 
DOUBLE ACTING LIFT AND FONCE PUMPS, 


For general use; suitable for Wells, Manufactories, 
4 Ratiroad Stations. &c., and particularly efficient 
as Fire Engines. (The Steam Fire Engine * Fire Fly” 
has these pumps.) ; 

Silver Medal awarded by American Institute, New 


ork, 



















Put.aperpnia, Feb. 21, 1857. 

Messrs. Antuvur, Bernuam, & Gi.roy—Genis: We 
have carefully examined and have in use the pump of 
Messrs. Burnham's patent, and consider it superior to 
any other of which we have any knowledge. It is sim- 
ple in plan, solid and compactin its mechanical eon- 
struction, and notliable to get outof order. The valves, 
cking, &c., are accessible for renewal without disturb- 
ng the water pipes. The arrangement of the water 
passages and uir vessel common to both strokes of the 
piston, and the perfection of its a in lifting and 
forcing water, is apparent on trial. We have furnished 
a number to Railroad Companies, and the opinion of 

those who have used them coincides with our own. 

Respectfully, M. W. BALDWIN & CO., 
Locomotive Builders, 

SIZES—2 by 6, 3 by 6, 4 by 8, and 6 by 12 inches, 

ARTHUR. BURNHAM & GILKOY, 
Manufacturers under the patent, 
Nos. 117 and 119, south Tenth street, 
apr—3m Philadelphia, 














BUSINESS DIRECTORY-—BALTIMORE, MD. 


BALTIMORE COLLEGE 
OF 





INSTITUTED 1840. 


FACULTY. 


Cuapin A. Hanes, M. D., D. D. 8., 


—. Principles of Dental Science and Practice 
pow ~ of Dental Surgery. 












e Tuomas E. Bonn, M. D., 
Therapeutics and Materia Medica. 


Purr Il. Austex, M. D., D. D. §., 
Mechanical Dentistry. 


Rremarp N. Wrrent, M. D., 
Chemistry and Metallurgy. 


A. Sxowpen Pieeor, M. D., 
Anatomy and Physiology. 





Cresterure Jomxston, M. D., 


Microscopical and Comparative Anatomy 
of the Teeth. 








Ferprvanp J. 8. Goreas, D. D.S., 
Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry. 





— EEA SY Samven. T. Cuvron, M D., D.D. 8., 
< Pa Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry. 
- ve Me, . 
od =a : Z 4 , _— 
- : “\ - 2 Grorce R. Wiutsex, Janitor. 


The Ninererntn Annual Session will commence on the first of Novempen, and close on the first of 
Maren. During Ocronre a preliminary course of Practical Instruction will be given, in the College 
Infirmary and Laboratory, without extra charge. 

This Institution affords to Dental Students, unsurpassed facilities for acquiring a rractioaL knowledge 
of Dentistry. in its departments of Medicine Surgery, and Mechanics. During sessjons—57—'S8, there 
were 4,115 teeth extracted, 1,721 teeth filled, and 902 artificial teeth inserted. Its aim is also to ground them 
thoroughly in the theory and science of their profession 

Leetures, $100; Demonstrators’ Tickets, $20 ; Matriculation Fee, # ; Graduation Fee, $30. Good board 
$5 50 to $400 per week. Lor farther information, address 
P. H. AUSTEN, Dean of the Faculty, 
jaly 1 79 North Charles Street. 


v, hn 
GRADUATES. 
FERNANDO ZAYAS BAZAN, Cuba, ScVivary Calculus. 
SAMUEL HENRY BEARD. South Carolina, Origin and Decelopment of the Teeth. 
] 


ARMAND FRANCIS BIGNON, M. D., Georgia, New Method of Mounting continuous gum work, 
JUAN NEPOMUCENO BOZA, Cuba, Preservation ofthe Natural Teeth. 

CARVER WILLIS BROWN, Virginia, Zn fuimation. 

CHARLES WM. CADDEN, M. D. Maryland, Odontulgia. : 

ALONZO LUCIUS CARTER, M. D., Switzerland, /’seudoplasmata, 

HENRY CLARKE, Maryland, Dental Caries. 


LUIS MAGIN DIAZ. Cuba, Anctomy of the Mouth. 

JOSEPH SMITH DODGE, Jx., M. D., New York, Dental Histology. 

NATH. HEYWARD GIBRES, M DPD, South Carolina, Curie. 

EDWARD DANIEL HAMNER. Virginia, Progress of Dental Science. 

MIDDLETON STUART HANCKEL, M. D., South Carolina, Caries of the Teeth. 
THOMAS OLIVER HILLS, District of Columbia, Adhesive Gold Foil. 

CORNELIUS SEARLE HURLBUT. Massachusetts, Filling Teeth with Adhesive Foil. 
THORNTON WM. TOMLINSON, Virginia, Diseases ef the Mavillary Sinus, 
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TEXT BOOKS 
Recommended by Superintendents of Publie Instruction in different States of the Union. 
SELECTED FROM THE ''NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS." 


The following States (through their Superintendents of Public Instruction) have given their orricraL sanction to 
the following School-books, as the best adapted to their various schools: 


STATE OF MICHIGAN. STATE CF MISSOURI. 


This State was among the first whose Superintendent) yon, W. B. Stark, the recently elected Superintendent 
recommended a uniform series of Text-Books for their | of Public Instruction of this State, has issued the following 
schools; and the following were among the books selected | ejreqiar : 








by the Hon, rhagae d Shere. in oo. Sore dione. “ Crry or Jevrerson, March 4, 185T. 
ent of Michigan, which have become the uniform stand- a 
ard throughout the State, and highly recommended by a ts 7 ~— opens." amir — main por a 
nos pavies’ Series of Arithinetics und Mathematics, | *ch0ol system, and having examined the following works, 
Clark’s New English Grammar heretofore recommended by my predecessors, I feel no 
Willard’s History of the United States. hesitation in Par preteen bg Bg om use in - 
Willard’s Universal History. common schools of our State, an jo hereby recommen 
¢ them to the teachers and patrons of the common schools 


Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping. 


Parker’s Compendium of Natural Philosophy. in the State of Missouri. 


“W. B. STARK, 











Parker's Juvenile Philosophy, Nos. 1 and 2, “ ” 
Parkeds Mhadoctadl Weader. Superintendent of Common Schools, Missouri. 
ee 2 re ee wi The following are among the books recommended : 
STATE OF WISCONSIN. Davies’ Series of Arithmetics and Mathematies. 
Hon. A. ©. Barry, Superintendent of -Public Instruction Price’s English Speller. 
of Wisconsin, in a letter to the publishers, January 20, Parker's Series of Readers, (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5.) 
1856, announced that he had recommended the following Parker's Word-Builder, 
books for the schools of the State, viz: Monteith’s First Lessons in Geography. 
Dzvies’ Series of Arithmeties and Mathematics, Monteith’s Manual of Geography. 
Parker's Juvenile Philosophy, Nos. { and 2. | MeNally’s Complete School Geography. 
Parker’s Compendium of Natural Philosophy. Northend’s Dictation Exercises, 
Clark’s New English Grammar Brookfield’s First Book in Composition. 
Brookfield’s First Book in Composition, Northend and Zachos’ Speakers and Dialogues. 
Parker's Word-Builder Willard's School History of the United States. 
Welch’s Analysis of the English Sentence. Willard’s Universal History. 
Day’s Art of Rhetoric. Clark’s First Lessons in English Grammar. 
Wright's Analytical Orthography. Clark’s New English Grammar. 
Northend’s Dictation Exercises. Parker’s Juvenile Philosophy, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Fulton & Kastman’s Book-keeping and Blanks, Parker's Compendium of Natoral Philosophy. 
Monteith’s First Lessons in Geography. Porter’s Principles of Chemistry. 
Monteith’s Manual of Geography. Mahan’s Intellectual Philosophy. 
MecNally’s Complete School Geography. Charm bers’ Introduetion to the Sgiences. 
In his official circular, however, he has (for some un- McIntyre’s Astronomy and Stady of the Globe. 
known reason) omitted the Geographies and Arithmetics, 
and added to his list— TAIT ry a 
Willard’s School History of the United States. MINNESOTA TERRITORY. 
Willard’s Larger History of the United States. The Superintendent of Public Instruction cf this infant 
Willard’s Universal History. Territory has reeommended the following school-books : 
ert Davies’ Series of Arithmetics and Mathematics. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS. Parker's Nataral Philosophy. 
Hon. N. W. Edwards, the late Superintendent of this Willard’s School Histories. 
State, adopted a uniform series of school-books, and re- Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping. 


commended them to be used in all the schools of the State. 
They have already become the favorite series, and ure now STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
extensively used Among them are the following: a PP t 
Davies’ Series of Arithmetics and Mathematics. The Superintendent of this State ‘Hon. C. H. Wiley) has 
Parker's. Compendium of Natural Philosophy. recommended the following books for the schools of his 
Parker's Javenile Philosophy, Nos. 1 and ? State, and urges wniformity in all the sekools: 
Clark's New English Grammar. North Carolina Series of Readers, Noa. 1, 2, and 3. 
Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping. | Davies’ Series of Arithmetics Nos, 1, 2, 8, and 4. 





Fulton & Eastman’s Copy Books. Monteith & McNally’s Series of Geographies. 
Day’s Art of Rhetoric. Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 
Northend’s Dictation Exercises. Fulton & Eastman’s Series of Copy Books. 

* Monteith’s Geographies. Parker's Natural Philosophy, Parts 1. 2, and 3. 
Chambers’ Introduction to the Sciences, Willard’s School History of the United States. 


STATE OF INDIANA. STATE OF ALABAMA. 

The Superintendent of Indiana, Hon. W.C Larrabee,! ye Superintendent of this State (Hon. W. F. Perry) 
issued his circular in 1858, recommending the following | pas recommended a few books for the sehools of this State. 
books for the schools of that State : Among them are the following: 

Dettey Meomreee 7 orks (18 part) Davies’ Series of Arithmeties and Mathematics. 


Parker's Natural Philosophy. r 
ri Ye Wi z = Tinttod tate Willard’s School Histories. 
Willard’s History of the United States. Monteith’s Ge phies. 





u arte Ortaocpiat ary. (List of Books not yet completed.) 
Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping and Blanks. STATE OF OHIO. 


The successor of Mr. Larrabee, (the Hon. Caleb Mills.) | 
in his last report, in 1857, recommended, in addition tothe | The Superintendent of this State has never issued an 
above books, the National Geographical Series in place of-- | official cireular recommending any partieular series of 


Monteith’s First Lessons in Geography. |school-books. The numerous counties in this State, how- 
Monteith’s Manual of Geography. ;ever, have taken the matter into their own hands, and 
McNally’s Complete School Geography. Also, | many have adopted a wniform series by action of county 
Smith’s Juvenile Definer. | and town boards. Among the books adopted are many 


* McNally’s Geography, No. 8, of the “National Geo- | from the National Series. The same course is fursued by 
graphical Series,” was published subsequent to Mr. Ed-| New York, Pennsylvania, and most of the New England 
wards’ circular. States. whe 

The action of the above-mentioned he a of Conmon Echools is a fair exhibit of the character and cir- 
oulation of the National Series of Standard School Books. 

THE ABOVE WORKS ARE PUBLISHED BY A. 8. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK. july-1t 









SEWING MACHINES. 


OFFICE, 313 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 






























HIGHEST PREMIUMS AWARDED, 1857, 
BY THE 
American Institute, N. Y.; Maryland Insti- 
tute, Baltimore ; and at the Maine, Con- 
necticut, Michigan, and Illinois 


STATE FAIRS. 


We prefer them for —_ use.—7ribune. They ate the favorites for families ~ Timea, 
They have norival.—Scientific American. Works more uniformly than the hand.~—/eradd, 

Do the work of ten ordinary sewers.—/Jour. Com. Equal to nine seamstresses.—//ome Jours 

nal, An almost perfect instramest.—Avening Post. ‘The machine, for family use —Advocate 4 
and Journal ost honorable to American genius.—Jndependent We cannot imagine any 

thing more perfect.—Kvang. Will give entire satisfaction —Observer. The best ever invent- 

ed.—Christian Inquirer, In looking for the best, see these.—Zraminer. Admirably adapt- 

ed for family use — Chronicle. Indispensable in every family.—7he Preacher. We praise it 

with enthusiasm.—Christian Intel. Worthy of the highest award.—Sabbath Recorder. A 

benefaction of the age —Putnam’s Monthly. Magical in operation.—Mrs, Stephens’ Monthly. 

Beyond all questions, the machines.—Li/e JlJ/ustrauted. The stitch cannot be unravelled —Am. 

Agricul. hey maintain the pre-eminence.—Xwpress. Saves the time and health of ten 

women.— W. Cure. Our hoasehold is in ecstasies with it. Porter's Spt. Supply the fushion- 

able world.—News. Are pre-eminently superior.—Ladies’ Visitor. One of our household 

gods,-U. S Jowrnal. Unrivalled in every quality —Day Book. Pretty, useful, magical.— 

Leslie's Gazette. Have no equal for family use.— Musical World, A triamph of mechanical 

genius.—N. Y. Journal. Combine every requirement.—family Magazine. Vastly superior 

to all others.—Golden Prize. Are without arival—Am. Phren. Journal. We entirely pre- 

fer them —Mother’s Journal. We can not tire in its praise.—New- Yorker. 


COTTON AND WOOL MACHINE CARD, 


COPPERSRIVETED LEATHER WHOSE, 


AND 


COPPER RIVETEO LEATHER BAND FACTORY, 

All made of the very best quality of Oak-tanned Leather, 

and warranted equal to any mude in the United States. 
ON HAND, 


A general assortment of articles used by Cotton and 
Woollen Manufacturers, Machine Sheps, Locomotive 

























Builders, Railroads, &c., &c. 
REFER TO 
Chancey Brooks, ., President B. & O. R. R. Company. j 


Henry Tyson, Esq., Master of Machinery, do. 
Messrs. A. & J. Denmead & Sons, Locomotive Builders, 


&e. 
Mesers. Poole & Hunt, Machinists. 
JOHN H. HASKELL, 
No. 33 So. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md. 


BURGER & BOYLE’S 
GREAT SOUTHERN 
STEAM SAW MANUFACTORY, 
Corner of Bird and Tenth streets, 


Richmond, Virginia, 
The only manufacturers of SAWS in the United 
States who give a full warrantee on their work. 
CIRCULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 
from 4 to 72 inches in diameter. Also, every varie- 
ty of Saws, sold ut Nothern prices. 
€irculars sent by mail when requested. 
Address BURGER & BOYLE, 
Richmond, Virginia, 

















BUSINESS DIRECTORY—PHILADELPHIA. 


DR. HOOFLAND’S CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS. 


PREPARED BY 


DR. C. M. JACKSON, PHILAD’A, PA. 


WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 


LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 


Chronic or Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising 
from a disordered Liver or Stomach. 


The proprictor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feel- 
img . _ ulraost confidence in its virtues and adaptation te the diseases for which it is tecom- 
mended, 

it is no new and urtried article, but one that has stood the test of a ten years’ trial before the 
American peeple, and its reputation and sale is unrivalled by any similar preparations extant. 
The testimony in its favor given by the mest prominent and well known Physicians and indi- 
viduals ia ali parts of the country is immense, and a careful perusal of the Almanac, published 
annually by the proprietor, and to be had gratis of any of his Agents, cannot but satisfy the 
most skeptical that this remedy is really deserving the great celebrity it has obtained. 


Dr. Hoofland’s Balsamic Cordial will cure coughs, colds, &c. ‘ 

Principal Office and Manufactory, No. 418 Arch street, Philapelphia, Pa. 

For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers in every towa and village ia the United —, 
apr—ly 


M. W. BALDWIN, M. BAIRD. 


M. W. BALDWIN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacture LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES of the mast approved coustraction and perfect adap- 
tation to all the variety of circumstances under which they can be usefully employed, ranging 
im weight from tea to thirty-six tons, and using one-half, two-thirds, three-fourths, or the 
whole weight for adhesion, as the grade of the road, or business to be done, may reader desi- 
gable or necessary. 

Plan A. & B, en 6 wheels, single pair of drivers and Truck. 

Plan C, on 8 wheels, two pair of drivers and Truck. 

Plan D, on 10 wheels, three pair of drivers and Track, 

Pian D, on 6 wheels, three pair of drivers. 

Pian B, ow 8 wheels, four pair of drivers. 

The D & E are intended excixsively for freight, and are adapted to roads having heart ee 
and curves of skort radius. The temporary track over the Blue Ridge, equneses the 
and Westera divisions of the Virginia Central Railroad, and having grades of 295 feet rise per, 
mile, and curves of three hundred feet radius, has been successfully worked for nearly twe 
years by six wheeled D Engines of our make. 

The materials and workinanship, eficiency and durability, economy of fucl and repatre, 
are guarantced equal to any other Eagines in ase. 

We refer to the folowing Railroad Companies: N. 0. J. & G. N. R. R. Co., New Orteans, 
Louisiana.; M. & W. P., Montgomery, Ala.; M. & G., Columbus, Ga.; C. R. R. & B. Oo., 
Suvannah, Ga.; G. R. BR. & B. Co., Augusta, Ga.; 8. C. R. R. Oo,, Charleston, 5. O.; Green- 
ville & Columbia, RR, Columbia, 8. C.; W. & R., Wilmington, N. C.; Virginia Central R, K 
Richmond, Va.; Peausylvania R. R. Co., Philadelphia & Reading R. R., North Penn. R. BR. 
Philadelphia Ger. & Nor. Lt. R., Beaver Meadow R. E., offices in Philadelphia, Belvidere Del, 
R. RN. J., and others, apr—tf 





MACHINISTS’ TOOLS. 


BEMENT & DOUGHERTY, 


2029 CALLOWHIEL STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Larues, Planers, Shaping, Slotting, Boring, Drilling, Wheel and Screw cutting ; Punching 
and Shearing Machines; Wheel Presses, Cranes, Cupolas, Ferges Ladleg, ete. 

SUAFTING.—Bemeyr’s Patent Iuerovep ApsustasLs Hancers, superior to any others 
in use; having both Vertical and Horézontal Adjustment, and Self Adjasting Bail and Socket 
Beariags. 

CaTa.LoGurs with ful/ descriptions sent at request. 

Refer to Messrs. Leeds & Co., Messrs. MeCann & Patterson, New Orleans: Messrs. I. D. 
&pear & Co., Messts, Skates’& Co., Mobile; Gerard B. Allen, Esq., Messrs Gaty, MeUum, & Co., 
aad others, St. Louis, and all the Southern and Southwestern Railroad Companies, apr—ly 


10 ) . 














HYGEIA HOTEL, 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VIKGINIA. 
JOSEPH SEGAR PROPRIETOR. 





The following interesting letter in regard to this now popular resort, eom- 
ares its advantages with those of similar character in our own country and in 
Saree. It was addressed to the National intelligencer by the Hon, A Dudley 
Mann, a gentleman of large experience and extensive travel. The Editor of 
this Review cheerfully adds his own testimonials to tuose of Mr. Mann. 
Oxp Point Comrort, September, 1857. 

Geytitemen: Having just enjoyed the invigorating bith at this favorite resort 
for the sixty-first and last time during the present season, | shall proceed home- 
ward this afiernoon im as perfect health as ever mortal enjoyed. 

I have been for the last fifteen years an occasional visitor at the more dis- 
tinguished: watering places in Europe, and prior to my going abroad I repeat- 
edly sojourned for a week or two in mid-summer at Newport, Nahant, and 
Saratoga; but | never quitted the sea-side or the mineral springs so reluctantly 
as | quit this time-houored historical spot—the virtues of whese baths and 
genial atmosphere have endeared it to me by new, indissoluble bonds, Willing- 
ly would | prolong my stay until the middle of October if my engagements did 
not command my presence at home. 1 can well :magine how delightful Sep- 
tember must be in such a climate, with such a gentle invigorating sea breeze as 

enerzliy prevails. Of the ordinary tropical diseases there are noe, while there 
is a total absence of the bleak winds of the North, which drive the health and 
pleasure seeking world in that quarter from the sea-shore at the latest by this time. 

Old Point Comfort assuredly has a brilliant future. I believe that it is des- 
tined, and at no distant day, to become the most attractive resort fur searchers 
after heaith aud pleasure in the Union, The home-leaving Southerners will re- 
pair to it by thousands in summer, and early autumn, as also many Northerners, 
when they become familiar with the excellence of its properties. May it be 


veareful not to depart fre the retined, elegaut simplicity of manner by which 


its social intercourse ié distinguished ! 

Since my arrival here in June, | understand that the number of visitors has 
amounted to about 5,000. Nearly all of them are now in the mountains. In 
regard to the time of visiting our watering places we differ materially from the 
inhabitants of other countries. The season of recreation in Europe terminates 
at Ostend’or Boulogne, instead of at Baden-Baden or Hamburg. This is the 
better habit, as it tends to secure a sufficient amount of health to earry the 
visitor safely over to another summer. Medica! men will generally reeowmend 
that the system be purified by the medicinal properties of the mineral fountain 
firs’, and then fortified by the salt bath and the bracing breeze from the broad 
Atlantic. « If this recommendation were adopted, Old Point Comfort would not 
be abandoned at the very period its atmosphere becomes most delightful, and 
its salt-water delicacies have attained perfection. . 

The region around the Point is as healthy as any in America, and even Nor- 
folk is remarkable for its freedom from disease. If good quarantine regulations 
had existed, her terrible afflictions of 1853 had doubtless never been experienced, 
It was the infectious malaria conveyed by the Franklin which caused her 
temporary devastation. Philadelphia or New York would have suffered simi- 
larly under like influences. 

The “ Hygeia” Hotel is excellently kept. The fare is everything that could 
be reasonably desired. An abundance of the finest fish and oysters grace the 
table at every meal, fresh from tne bay. In short, the living is of the rarest 
kind. The proprietor, Joseph Segar, esq., is a gentlemen of the most enlarged 
and liberal views Tle has been for mauy years a distinguished member of the 
Legislature of Virginia, and is the father of the internal improvement system 
which is destined to give this State that place in the seale of the Union which 
she so conspicuously enjoyed in by-gone days. From his cingleness of purpose 
in this respect he has won for himself an enviable fame. He commenced his 
labors as far back as 1836. Suceess to such noble spirits, whatever the enter- 
prise in whicl. ‘hey engage! may 
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STEPHEN MORRIS, 
THOS. T. TASKER, Jr. 


South Fifth and Frankl “‘Bipeots, 


MoREZIS, 








== Be eae 
Warehouse 


and Office, No. 209 South 7 


TASER c& CoO., 


CHAS. WHEELER, Jr., 
8 P. M. TASKER, - 






= : = z ee: 


Philadelphia, 


— 


‘hird Street, 


MANUFACTURE 


Wrovent Ino~n Weirenp Trees, ¢ to T inches bore, for Steam, Gas, Water, &c., 
with T’s, L’s, Stops, Valves, &c., with Screw Joints to suit tabes. 

Gatvanizep I'vupes. and fittings as above. 

Botcer Fives, Lap Welded, 1} to 8 iuches outside diameter, cut to specific length 
20 feet or under. ; 

Anrestan Weut Pires of Wrought Iron screwed together, flush inside and out, 

Cors or Tver, for boiling and evaporating by steam or hot water. 


, 


\“Gas Works Castines. 


Torene Coutts, for Blasi *urnaces, and Tube eut and fitted to plans and specifiea- | 


tions sent. 

Warmine anp Ventitatine Steam Apparatus of the most approved plans for 
Factories, Publie Buildings, Hotels. Private Dwellings, Green Houses, &c., 
constracted and adapted to the buildings to be warmed. 

RON AND Brass Castinas of every description. 

for Water Apparatus. Tasker’s-Patent Sel(Regulating Mot Water Apparatus, 

for Private Dwellings, Scheol Noyses, Hospitals, Green Houses, de. 


Retorts and Bench Castings, for Coal Gas Works; Street 

Mains. Bends, Branches. Drips, &c. 

7 2 Apparatus, for Factories, Publie Byildings, Hospitals, and Private 

wellings. 

Arrestan Wert Prrr, of Cast Iron, 6, 8, 10, and 12 inches diameter, with wrought 
bands or serew coupled, flush inside and out. 

Gaeren Hovse Piers ano Bottnes. 
Porci: . Pineries, &e. 

Cotumys, © t Pipes, Pavement Gutters, Soil Pipe. 

Batu Tuss, Sinks, Sewer Traps, Soil Pans, and trays, @.d Water Closet arrange- 
ments, : - 

Screwixe Macitnes, Drill Stocks, Stocks and Dies, Taps. Reamers, Drills, Pi 
Tongs, and a general assortment of Gas and Steam Fitters’ Tools and Ma 
rials. April 1—6m 


Fire Doors and Frames, Hot Water Pipes for 








Wi 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY-—PHIDADELPHIA AND NEW YOLK. 


JOHN A. TARRANT 7 8 J. BILLINGS, 
owtmmewon| SOHN A. TARRANT & CO., {Sjitarerm. 
DRUGGISTS AND APOTHECARIES, No. %8 Greenwich ectreet, corner of Warrem 
atreet, New York, Pe oe and manufacturers of Tarrant’s Efferveseent Seltzer Aperient, 
Tarrant’s Cordial klixir Turkey Rhubarb, Tarrant’s Indelible Ink, Tarrant’s Compound Ex- 
tract of Cubebs and Copaiba, Dr. Grover Coe’s Eclectic Kemedies Sole agents for Thorn’s 
Compeund Extract Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, Fuller's Cochiearia for Fever and Ague. 


WM. D. REICHNER’S 
Fancy Cane and Spring-seat Chair Manufactory, 


NO. 339 NORTH FRONT STREET, ABOVE VINE, 


_ PHILADELPHIA. . 


All work manufactured of the best material, and sold, wholesale and retail, at the loweat 
eash price. june-ly 


PENNSYLVANIA STEAM SUGAR REFINERY, 


CORNER OF RACE AND CROWN STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Orders filled, at market priees, on delivery. (jume—-ty) T. A. NEWHALL & CO 


A. REED, 


BUILDERS? MILL, 
MARSHALL & FRANKLIN AVENUE, 
WAREROOM 215 NORTH SECOND STREETr PHILADELPHIA. 














DOORS, SASH, BLINDS, SHU: TERS, MOULDINGS, 
BRACKETS, NEWELL POSTS, BALUSTERS, &c., 


Warranted of good material and workmanship. 


Also Wood-working Machinery for Planeing, Tenoning, Morticing, Working Monldings, &e- 
PC aS NaS Hes 


TRUSSES, SUPPORTERS, &C. 
SUPERIOR FRENCH AND OTHER TRUSSES. 


Spring and Lace Utero-Abdominal Supporters ; Elastic 
Stockings, Knee-Caps, Ankicts, Improved Shoulder Braces. 
Also, Spinal Instruments, lastraments for Club Foot, Bow 
Legs, Knock Knees, and all Surgical <2}! by 
DR. W. A. DAVIS, 
4i2 Race &t., Philadelphia. 


WHOLESALE LOOKING GLASS STORE. 


JOSHUA COWPLAND, 

Manufaetorer and dealer, continues his old business at No. 53 South Fourth St., between 
Market and Chestaut, where he offers at low prices, an extensive variety of Looking Glasses, 
in Guilt, Mahogany and Walnut Frames. Large French Plate Mirrors, plain and richly orna~ 
mented, Toilet. Dressing and Swing Glasses, Gilt and Faney Wood Portrait and Picture 
Frames. Looking Glass Plates by the Box, or in less quantity. Goo.Js packed in the Safest 


manner and Insured against B age. 
; JOSHUA COWPLAND. 
april-ly No. 53 South Fourth Street. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY——-MARYLAND, PENNSYLVANIA, ETC. 
REESE’S 


MANIPULATED OR PHOSPHO-PERUVIAN GUANO. 


WARRANTED ONE-HALF BEST PERUVIAN. 
Containing Ammonia 8 per cent., Phosphate of Lime 45 to 50 per cent, 


The above fertilizer is Peruvian Guano, so modified as to remedy its radical defect, viz: that 


of exhausting the soil. 


Its finely pulverized and good condition. its superior permanent quali- 


ties and jess price, must render it desirable to the consumers of guano. 
To parties wishing further information, we will forward by mail a pamphlet, containing a 
demonstration of its superiority, based upon received principles of Agricaitural Chemistry, 


with a detailed account of its production. 


We have no secret in its preparation, but submit 


it to an enlightened public upon principle and its own merits. The pamphiet may also be 
had of the following agents, who are also prepared to farnish the guano. 
The exteasive use of the above article for the two past years renders a more extended notice 


unnecessary. 


AGENTS, 


A. K. PHILLIPS & OO., Fredericksburg, Va. 
E. T. WINSTON, Richmond, Va. 

PEEBLES & WHITE, Petersburg, Va. 

WM. A. MILLEK, Lynchburg, Va. 
ROWLAND w REYNOLDS, Norfolk, Va. 


R. NORFLEET, Tarboro’. N. C. 

DeROSSET & BROWN, Wilmington, N.C. 

JAS. GADSDEN & CU., Charleston, 3. C. 

RICHARDS & MILLER, Philadelphia, Penn. 
may— 





HAYWARD, BARTLETT & CO., 
ounders and Planwiacturers 


Of Iron Frents, Verandas, Balconies, Railings, 
Building and Ornamental Iron Work gene- 
tally; with Stoves, Parlier Grates, Ranges, 
Hot Air and Het Water Farnaces, Apparatus 
for heating with steam or hot water. Publie 
or private buildings furaished to order. Or- 
ders received at 24 Light street, Baltimore, Md. 


LAMBERTS & HOWELL, 
Importers an Dealers in 
CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, MAT- 
TINGS, IRISH LINENS, 
PIANO AND TABLE OOVERS, 
219 KING STREET, 

OHARLER LAMBERT, 
WALTER LAMBERT, > CHARLESTON, 8. 0. 
BAMER 8. HOWELL, 


A. G. HARRISON, 
DEALER IN 
€ARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HAR- 
NESS, SADDLES, BKIDLES, &e., 
NO. 123 SYCAMORE STREE!, 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


ap— 





WHOLESALE COLUMBIA LAGER BEER 
BREWERY. 


The undersigned begs leave to offer te the 
eitizeus of the South 


LAGER BEER, 
brewed in Columbia, South Carolina. 


This article, which ie made of hops and malt 
solely, can be obtained in kegs, beitles, &c., on 


applying to 
—s JOSEPH BAUMANN, 
Proprietor, Columbia, 8. ©. 
a Orders will be promptly attended to. 
eems.—Cash on delivery. ap— 





A CARD TO PLANTERS. 


The advertiser, an energetic Northern man, 
wishes to obtain a situation as superintendent 
on a Southern plantation, 

Refereuces unexceptionable—Remuneration 
moderate. Address Planter, Box 310, 

ap— Baltimore, Md. 





FOWLER, WELLS & CO., 


Pphrenologists and Budlishers, 


922 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Furnish, at wholesale and retail, stand- 

ard works on Phrenology, Physiology, 

x ilydropathy, Phonography, &.., at the 

XY lowest cash prices. Orders by mail or 

f™~) otherwise, promptly attended to. Phre- 

nolegical Examinations with advice in refer- 

ence to business, Matrimony, Self-culture, &c , 
given day and evening. ap— 





HOLLOWAY’S 


WORM CONFECTION 


Is a delicious compound of Sugar, that any 
child might eat. It never fails to expel all 
worms from the system. Holloway’s is the 
original and only safe preparation of sugar for 
worms. Prepared only by Johnston, Holloway 
& Cowden, -No. 30, South Fifth street, Phil- 
adelphia. For sale by all respectable drag- 
gists. ap— 





HOLLOWAY’S 


ARNICA PLASTERS. 


The original and only true Arnica Plasters 
—a cureail for Aches, Pains, and Weakness 
of the Breast, Side, or Back. Prepared only 
by Johnston, Holloway & Cowden, 30 South 
Fifth street, Philadelphia. For sale by all 
respectable druggists. ap— 











BUSINESS DIRECTOR Y—BALTIMURE. 


PAGE'S 
IMPROVED PATENT CIRCULAR 


SAW NIL USsS. 


GEORGE PAGE & CO. 
North Schroeder street, near West Baltimore street, 


Respectfully inform their trienda, and the public generally, that they have 
greatly enlarged their Manufacturing Establishment; and that they have now 
such facilities as will enable them to exeeute all orders with promptness for their 
justly celebrated 

PATENT PORTABLE CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 
which have given such universal satisfaction throughout the Union. They 
manufacture three classes or sizes of Mills; also, Steam Powers of all sizes and 
kinds, as Stationary and Portable, and received the Premium of a Gold Medal 
therefor, at the late Fair of the Mechanies’ Institute, for their superior excellence, 

Among their portable Engines, is one of ten horse power, gotten up expressly 
for Plantation and Farm purposes, viz: for sawing Inmber, griuding, thrashing, 
&c., as is emphatically a Portable Machine, ealeulated to be hauled by four or 
aix horses anywhere. 

They also manufacture 


HORSE POWERS OF THREE SIZES, 
GRIST MILLS OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


which received a Silver Medal from the Mechanics’ Institute, and have been 
approved of by every purchaser. Their smallest sized one is eminently adapted 
to Plantation and Farm purposes. 

They are agents for 


SHINGLE AND PLANING MACHINES, 


and manufacture various other Machines and Implements for economizing labor. 

They have made many isaprovements on their Cireulay Saw Mills sinee they 
were first invented, and which render them now perfect in all their details, and 
justly entitle them to rank first amongst the labor-saving machines of the age, 

As the Patent Right of their Saw Mills is the joint property of the concern, no 
assigument or transfer of any right or rights will be valid unless signed by a 
majority of the members of the firm. A pamphlet deseriptive of their several 
elasses of Mills, prices, terms, capacity for sawing, and of their Engines and 
other machinery, will be sent to any gentleman applying by letter for the same 

(we They warn all persons from infringing their Patent Rights, as they are 
determined to proseeute all offenders, Address 

GEORGE PAGE & CO. 
North Schroeder street, near Baltimore street, Baltimore, 


SLACK, STAUFFER & CO., Agents, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

















BUSINESS DIRECTORY—VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND. 


ETTENGER & EDMOND, 
Cary Street, below 15th 8S reet, 


RIGHMOWD, VIRGINIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, BOILERS, AND TANKS. 
STATIONARY AND PORTABLE ENGINES 


of superior construction on wheels, if required. 
UPRIGHT AND CIRCULAR SAW-MILLS. 
TOBACCO PRESSES. 


Fixtures of all kinds for 
'? TOBACCO FACTORIES, GRIST, FLOUR, AND PLASTER MILLS. 
MACILIINERY FOR GOLD AND COAL MINES. 


‘ : RAILROAD CARS. 


TURN TABLES, FROGS, SWITCHES, JACK SCREWS, TANK COCKS, BRIDGE 
BOLTS, AND CASTINGS. 
TURBINE WATER WHEELS. 
WOODWORTH'S SMALL PLANING MACHINES, for surfacing Boards, Staves, &. 
HOISTING MACHINES, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF CASTINGS. 
WE REFER TO 

H. D. Whitcomb, Esq., Chief Engineer Virginia Central Railroad. 
Thomas Dodamead, Esq., Superintendent Virginia Central Railroad. 
E. H. Gill, Esq., Superintendent Richmond and. Petersburg Kailroad. 
8. Ruth, Esq., Superintendent Richmond and Federicksburg Railroad. 
©. Campbell, Esq., Superintendent Richmond and Danville Railroad. 
Messrs. G. O. Buker & Co., Selma, Alabama, 

“ Hancock & Watkins, Powhatan county, Virginia. 





PATAPSCO FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


MARYLAND. 


The Trustees of the Patapsco Female Institute announce to the public that the additional 
buildings and improvements commenced by them a year ago, in accordance with the sub- 
Joined resolutions, ace uow complete. These improvements have not been made with a view 

x to increase the school, but for the greater convenience and comfurt of the usual number of 
apils. 
. he new chapel is a handsome and most appropriate structure, for the exclusive use of the 
inmates of the Institute, and in all its arrangements it is most complete. It is furnished 
with a new organ of fine construction and excellent tone. 

The administration of Mr. Archer fur the pust year and the present has been attended with 
unprecedented success, and the Trustees feel themselves fully justified in recommending the In- 
stitute to the continued favor of the South, 

Ii has pre-eminence in healthtutaess. The pupils avoiding, on the one hand, the debilitating 
effects of a Southern climate, and on the.other the rigors of the North, have few of the inter- 
ruptions incidert to both these climates. 

t is sufficiently near wo the city of Baltimore to enjoy the benefits of a city without any of its 
evils. 

As an Institution of learning it has the advantage of a full organization, a resident ny 
and a corps of accomplished teachers and professors, called together from time two time in Ure 
long experience of those having charge of the Institute. 








The Trustees of the Patapsco Female Institute, having been duly notified by Mrs. Lincoln 
Phelpsof her intention to resign her office of principal at the close of the present school year, 
bave elected Rosert H. Anouse, Esq , as her successor. The eminent success of Mr. Archer 
in conducting fer many years a Schoo! for Yonng Ladies in the city of Baltimore, entities him 
to our confidence as a person peculiarly qualified to maintain the present high standing and 
insure the permanent prosperity of the [ustitution; and with this view we are engaged in 
Se erection of another building in addition to the present extensive accommodations of the 

nstitute. 


CHAS. W. DORSEY, President. WM. DENNY, M. D,, Secretary. T. WATKINS 
LIGON, E HAMMOND, JOHN P. KENNEDY. june-ly 
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WM. WILSON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


StL VER WARE, 


[ESTABLISHED 1812,} 
8. W. Coy. of Fifth and Cherry St¢., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ER porters of Proted and Britannia Ware. apr—ly 
BEGGS & ROWLAND, _ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WAGONS, DRAYS, AND CARTS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


IRON AND STEEL WORK, 
NOS. 338 & 310 NORTH FRONT STREETS, 
Between Vine and Callowhill Streets, 
apr-ly PHILADELPHIA. 


A. PARDEE & CO., 


COAL DEALERS 


NO. 303 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
CRANBERRY, A. PARDEE, Jn, 
SUGAR Li A F ‘ ualeton, Penn 
HAZLETON, ) ag » ye FO, 


These 8 F Supe rior C 'oals are Mined and Shipped exc. lusively by ourselves. _[ap-ly 


COLBER'T’S 
Envelope and Dag Manufactory and Arinting Office, 


123 (late 55' South Fourth street, below Chestnut, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ee Engraving, vray Printing. Homeopathie Envelopes, Flour ard Salt Bags, &e., 
mude and printed. Also, Paper Bags for Groceries, Garden Seeds, Ne. april-ly 


LETTERS BY STEAM. 
SUGIISI SRGLZ I 


AT THE 


UNITED STATES STEAMCARVED BLOCK LETTER EMPORIUM. 
No. 35, South Third Street, 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Where every variety of House and Sign Painting, Grain- 
ing, Glazing, Gilding, “Brovzing, &e., is ‘neatly executed 
WM. C. MURPHY has on “hand the largest and best 
assortment of Carved Bleck Letters in the United States. 
» He can supply them beautifully finished for Signs (ready 
packed for shi; ment) at 24 hours’ notice. All orders promptly executed. 
april—-ly 





WM. D. ROGERS, 


COACH & LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER. 


Manufactory, corner Sixth and Master streets ; Repository, 1009 and 1011 Chestnut a 
Philadelphia. Carsiaees of every description built to order apr—ly 






















LEADING SOUTHERN HOUSE OF NEW YORK. 


























EASTMAN & LLOYD, 


Commission Merchants, 


AND 


DEALERS IN PROVISIONS, 


40 & 42 Broad Street, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE : 


PORK, BEEF, BACON, LARD, 


SIDES, HAMS, SHOULDERS, &c., 


GROLEGS PARLEY ARS,| 


Stagg & Shays, Phipps, N. W. Thomas, Gerard, and other Brands, 


PLAIN CURE FAMILY HAMS, 


SHIPPING HAMS, 
REFINED LARD, EXTRA QUALITY, 


FOR SHIPPING TO WARM CLIMATES. 























LEADING SOUTHERN HOUSES OF NEW YORK. 














































A. BRIDGES & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


RAYLAROAD AND GAR FINDINGS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
64 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND HAND LANTERNS.—OOTTON DUCK FOR CAR COVERS.—-ENAMELED HEAD LININGS, 
FLUSHES.— BRASS AND SILVER TRIMMINGS.— WHEELS, AXLES, BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, 
BRIDGE AND SHIP BOLTS; ALSO, IRON FORGINGS OF VARIOUS KINDS, ETC, 


_ ALBERT BRIDGES. JOEL C. LANE. 
Wu. SMITH BROWN &Co.,, CARROLL, HERRICK & MEAD, 
LATE PIERSON & CARROLL, 

WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BOOTS ANB $HGES,| acentLemen’s AND YOUTHS’ 





WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 





No. 29 CHAMBERS STREET, ‘CLOTHING, 
East of Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 49 Chambers Street, 
WM. SMITH BROWN. DE WITT ©. LAWRENCE. NEW YORK. 





ALLEN, M°LEAN & BULKLEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Eoreign and Domestic 


BoRWY Go o > | —— 
49 Chambers Street, 


New York. 


WILLIAM ALLEN, 
JAMES M°LEAN. 
WALTER H. BULKLEY. 


BULKLEY, FISKE & CO., 
WHOLBSALB GROCRBRS. 
No. 51 Vesey Street, New York. 


IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Also of Pine Mavana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE OF VIRGINIA MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 


AND DEALERS IN 


BINS GSOCBSIZ5 OF BVBRT DRSCRSPCION, 


SUITABLE FOR SOUTHERN ‘TRADE. 


CYRUS J. LAWRENCE, 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


BARR FT 06 D2 Sa 
PERFUMERIES, JEWELRY, STATIONERY, &c, 
29 Chambers Street, 

















NEW YORE. 
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LEADING SOUTHERN HOUSES OF NEW YORK, 























HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY ORY GOODS, 


JOSNVA J. WENRY, 
THOMAS U. SMITH, 
WILLIAM H, TOWNSEND, 
PHILIP HENRY, JUN., 
EDWARD FENNER, 
JOUN J. TOWNSEND, 
LEWIS b. HENRY. 


17 & 19 Warren Street, 


(A few doors West of Broadway,) 
New York. 








STRANG, MURRAY & Co, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FINE GROCERIBS, 
SOUTHERN TRADE. 


48 VESEY STREET, 
(Second Block rear of the Astor House,) 


GEO. W. STOW, 


SUCCESSOR TO STOW & SMART, 
IMPORTER, JOBBER, AND DEALER IN 


HARDWARE, 
CUTLERY, GUNS, 
SHOVELS, NAILS, HOLLOW WARE, &c. 
No. 37 WARREN ST., near Broadway, 








NEW YORK. NEW YORK, 
OSCAR CHEESMAN, MELIUS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
China, Glass & Earthenware, gongs ayy snogs, 
145 DUANE STREET, 
(Second Block west of Broadway,) seit saline. 42 WARREN ST., 
a» creas, | New York 


GEO. W. LIVELY. 


NEW YORK. 








COTTON 


—¢. W. FREDERICKSON, 


BROKER, 


78 Seaver Street, and 125 Pearl Street, 


NEW YORE. 
ANY TRANSACTIONS CONNECTED WITH COTTON ATTENDED TO. 





THOMAS & FULLER, 


WHOLESALE =DRUGGISTS, 


203 FULTON STREET, 


WEST OF BROADWAY, 


New York, 








STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY 


DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & (CO., 
3 & 5 JOHN STREET (two doors from Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
[3 Goods received and returned by express. 




















“BATS, CARS, BBO OYRAW 0088, 


Zz 

# IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
| 

/ 






LEADING (edie HOUSES OF NEW YORK. 





WM. G. LANE & CO., 





Sancn and Staple Orn Goods, 


=m © tam.) 194 BROADWAY, 


EDW. H. LANE, 
KER BOYCR, 


re 3 (jume-1y) NEW YORK. 


T IF FA NY & € Oui: 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
NO, 250 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Diamonds and other Precious Stones, 


net JE WELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER- = ARE, BRONZES, GAS FIXTURES, 
ROSE Woop AND LE ATHE R DESKS, DRESSING CASES, &c, RICH FANS, 
OPERA GLASSES, AND EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY GOODS. 
| Attention is particolarly ealled to our SILVER-WARE DEPARTMENT Not only do we claim superi-! 
ority as far as artisiie design and —— ¢t finisigmre concerned, but every article we now make is guaranteed) 
equa! to English sterling quality 925-thonsandths fine—a feature which should not be overlooked by purcha-| 
sers of Silver Ware in this country, where there is no legai restriction to regulate the standard. june-ly 














WINDLE & CO., 


DEALERS IN AND IMPORTEKLS OF 


“Gea Grays, Silver Liated Ware, 


FIRE-IRONS, i de Y, MATS, HOLLOW- WARE, HAMMOCKS, &c. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Blanishe Tin-ware, Toilet Sets, Whater-Coolers, Bathing Apparatus, &e. 


-( Formerly of 56 & 58 Maiden Lane,) 
No. 21 JOHN STREET, BETWEEN BROADWAY AND NASSAU STREETS, 
jene-ty NEW YORK. 


GEORGE W. & JEHIAL READ, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS I 


UMN BRELLAS AND PARASOLS 
WARREN. STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


jane-ly And Nos. 388, 3:0 & 31%, MENOER Ye Alban, N. Y. 








SCHANCK & DOWNING, 


DEPOT AND AGENCY FOR 


FRENG PLATS GLASS, 


FOR STORES AND DWELLINGS; ALSO, 


FRENCH ECLASS OF ALL SIZES, 














june- y 45 & 47 pay edt STREET, NEW YORK. 




















LARGEST SOUTHERN PIANO FACTORY. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY——BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 





READ AND SHOW TO YOUR NEIGHBOR. 


THE FEVER AND AGUE CURED. 
THE TRAPPEA'S REMEDY, OR OREGON AGUE POWDERS. 


fer preparation has been used with eminent suc- 
cess, and being safe and speedy in its operation, 
has established for itself a high reputation in those 
quarters were its worth has been made known by ex- 
perience. Being in a portable form, it is very conve- 
nient for persons going into districts where ague and 
fever may prevail, as it can be carried without dan- 
ger of soiling anything that it may be packed with. By 
attending strietly to the directions, relief may be cone 
fidently calculated upon. No one afflicted with fever 





WM. KNABE & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES., 


Salesroom, No. 207 Baltimore Street, between Charles 
and Light Streets. 


land ague should neglect to avail themselves of its vir- 
‘tues. Noarsenic, quinine, nor poison of any kind used 
in its composition. Many of the most respectable citi- 
zens of this and other States have tried it, and bear 
testimony to its great value. Persons suffering with 
\fever and ague in «ny part of the country, can be 








= iB - |supplied with this most invaluable remedy, by enclos- 
Factory, Nos. 1, 3,5, and 7 North Eutaw Street, one | ing one dollar to us by mail, upon receipt of which the 








door from Baltimore Street. 


These celebrated PIANOS have, at different Fairs 
for several successive years been awarded the I!1GH- | 
EST PREMIUMS for excellence over a// competition, 
They have also been pronounced by 8. Thalberg. the | 
most celebrated pianist in the world, and other distin- | 
guished artists, including M. Strakoseh, G. Satter, &c., | 
&c., ty be equal if not superior to any in this country. | 

In e ery case we guarantee our Pianos to give en- | 
tire satisfaction 

Constantly on hand a fine assortment of MELO- | 
DEONS, of the best makers, at prices from $45 to $200. 

Always for sale a large number of good SECOND- 
HAND PIANOS, at prices ranging from $75 to $200. 

may WM. KNABE & CO. 


| 


BALTIMORE OYSTERS, 
PUT UP BY 
A. FIELD, 
AT HIS OLD ESTABLISHED STAND, 





| 

} 
—,| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


800 West Lombard street, 
BALTIMORE, MD., 


Warranted to keep twelve months in any climate. | 
Orders from the country solicited and promptly attend- | 
ed tw. 

The attention of merchants and dealers is called to 
my article of COVE and SPICED OWSTERS, which 
are superior to any in market, and I will sell on the 
most reasonable terms. may— 


ARMSTRONG, CATOR & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
RIBBONS, MILLINERY, SILK GOODS, 
RUCHE STRAW BONNETS, & FLATS, 
NO. 237 BALTIMORE STREET, BETWEEN CHARLES 
AND HANOVER STREETS. 
BALTIMORE. 


Our stock will be found unequalled in variety, extent, 
and cheapness. Terms strictly six months, or 6 per 
cent. off for par funds, may 











medicine will be delivered ty return of mailat any 
post office in the United States, without farther cost, 
A liberal discount to those who buy to sell again, 
SMITH & ATKINSON, 


may 13 South Sharp street, Baltimore, 


x URGICAL AND DENTAL INSTRUMENTS, 
i) ELASTIC TRUSSES, &c.—The undersigned man- 
ufacturer of every variety of INSTRUMENTS used by 
the Surgical and Dental profession Also dealer iu 
DENTAL FILES, FOIL, TEETH, SYRINGES, | 
BREAST -PIPES, SHOULDER-BRACES, FRAC- 
TURKE-APPARATUSES, BANDAGES, MEDICINE- 
CHESTS, SADDLE-BAGS, &c., &c. 
F. ARNOLD, 


may No. 15 South Sharp street, Baltimore, Md, 


K PECUNER, 
4 No. 178’ BALTIMORE STREET, 
OPPOSITE LIGHT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturer of Gentlemen’s 
Boots, Shoes, and Guiters. 


Drawings taken Of the feet, and a good fit guaran- 
ed. Boots sent to any part of the Union. 
Excelsior is my motto. 


ti 
may— 


JACOB HYLAND, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
NO. 11, PATTERSON STREET, 


may BALTIMORE. 








JESSE MARDEN, 
SCALE MAKER, 
SOUTNEAST CORNER OF 
Charles and Balderston streets, 
BALTIMORE, 


{#7 The Southern trade will be supplied at reduced 
prices. may 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY—PHILADELPHIA. 


CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY. 


The purest Spirit ever offered the American publie possessing none of 
the poisoning qualities inherent in the Whiskey in comn.on use. For 
sale only by the Agent. CHARLES WHARTON, Jr. 

\} At David B. Taylor's, Wholesale Grocer, No. 23 South Front Street. 
All persons desirous of using this Whiskey may rest assured of its purity. 








PutLapEvpnta, Jan. 20th, 1858, 
Dear Str:—We have carefully examined the sample of “Chesthut Grove Whis- 
key,” left with us a few days since, and find it to contain little or none of the 
poisonous substance known as fusil oil Yours respecifully, 
BUOTH, GARRETT & CAMAC, Analytical Chemists. 
To Cuas. Wnarton, Jr. No, 23 8. Front St. Philadelphia. april-ly 




















WM. SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. 


Penn’a Avenue & 16th St. Philad’a, 


MANUFACTURE 


Engineers & Machinists Tools, 


IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


With Self-adjasting Kearings and Doubie Cone Coupling«, to admit of casy attachment, 


Railway Turning & Sliding Tables & Pivot Bridges. 


The Turn Tables and*Pivot Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Friction Box, 
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BLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, PRINTING, ETC. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
SrA TrIOnN ERS, 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 


LITHOGPAPHERS AND BOOK BINDERS, 


45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Orders solicited for anything in our line. Largest assortment of Fancy and 
Staple Stationnry, Account Books, Writing Paper, and Fancy Goods, Hotel 
Registers, Time Books, Expeuse Books, Diaries and Daily Journals, published 
annually. 

Copy your Letters, use Francis’ Manifold Writer, by which Letters and Copies 
are written at the same time; price from $1 to $5 

Merchants, Bankers, Factories, Publie Office; Rail Road and Insurance Com- 
panies, as well az individuals, are solicited to give us their orders. Prompt 
and personal attention given; * prices low.” 

The entire building is fitted expressly for the various branches of our busi- 
ness, with new and improved Machinery, Steam Power Presses, New Type, 
&e. &e. Please call, or send, your orders to 





LEWIS FRANCIS, FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL, Stationers, Printers and Book bn ws ha 
may—ly 45 Maiden Lane, New York, 


GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS 


TWENTY-F IV E PER © ENT. DISCOUNT 


In first class Engravings, will be made until further notice on all cash purchases of 


=) [ 
LOCKING GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES, 
ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &c. &c. 

Which will be sold independently of the deduction, at the Lowest MARKET PRICES, and 
the privilege of selecting said deduction from an immense stock and great variety of FINE 
ENGRAVINGS, g ven to each purchaser, 

In our LOOAING-GLASS Department may be had every variety of Pier, Wall, and Man- 
tel Mirrors, Portrait and Picture Frames. Cornices, Buses, &¢., of our own exclusive manufae- 
ture, from choice and original designs, not elsewh¢re to be obtained, and of superior quality. 

Inour FINE ART Department will be foand first class impressions of all the finest ku- 
—— Engravings with a general assortment of desirable publications. 

nour ARTIST MATERIAL Department will be found (of superior quality only) every 
requisite for the Artist, Amateur or Pupil. 

The usual discount to the Trade and Schools. Orders by letter carefully filled and packed 
with the utmost cure. To the economist, and all desirous of obtaining superior quality arti- 
cles at moderate prices, the above presents unusual advantages, 

WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO, 

_may— 333 Broudway, New York. 


BILLA RD TABLES. 
PHELAN’S 


IMPROVED BILLIARD TABLES & COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 
Protected by letiers patent — 

February 19, 1856, October 28, 1856. December 8, 1857. January 12, 1858. 

The recent improvements made in these tables, make them unsurpassed in 

the world. They are now offered to the scientific billiard player as combining 

speed with truth, never before obtained in any billiard table, Sales-room 786 


and 788 Broadway. Manufactory 53 Ann street, 
may— O'CONNOR & COLLENDER, Sole Manufacturers. 

















BOLTS, RIVETS, NUTS, WASHERS, 
WO0D SCREWS, AND CHAIN LINKS. 


WE ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH THE ABOVE ARTICLES, CALCULATED FOR 


RAILROADS, MACHINE SHOPS, CAR BUILDERS, BRID&™ 
BUILDERS, &e. &e. &e. 


MANUFACTURED FROM A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF IRON. 
Orders for the above will receive prompt attention. 


HOOPES & TOWNSEND, 
Buttonwood Street, near Broad, PHILADELPHIA. 


HUGIL SISSON’S 


STRAH MARLLE WORZS, 


Cor. North and Monument Sts., 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


MARBLE MANTLES, MONUM ENTS, TOMBS, &C., 
OF NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, 
May be seen at this Establishment, 











To which the attention of purchasers are respectfully invited. 
IMPORTED GARDEN STATUARY AND VASES 
Of the most tasteful designs and patterns, made of the finest description of Itdlian Marble 
TILES FOR FLOORING 
Always on hand, and for sale at the most reasonable prices, 
MARBLE CUTTERS 
Can be supplied, at all times, with 
MARBLE MANTLES, TABLE TOPS, ETC. 


Marble in the block, or ent to sizes, at reduced wholesale prices. 


‘UNIO N Vv ( IRKS. B AL TIMORE. 





POOLE & HUNT 


Are prepared with the most ample facilities to fill at short notice and of best materials and 
workmanship, orders for 


STEAM ENGINES OF ANY SIZF. 


PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equal to any produced in the country 
WHEELS AND AXLES fitted for use. 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES for expressing Oils and for other purposes. 

MACHINERY of the most approved constraction for Floariag and saw Mills. 
GASHOLDERS of any size, and machinery and Castings of all kinds for Gas Works. 
STEAM BOLLERS AND WATER TANKS of any size or description. 

SUAFTING, PULLIES, AND HANGERS. 
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Prospectus of. De. Bow's | 
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ADA Le ning, tata 77 oe SoUTHERE an ron oe 
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Terms, $5. per anmmm, in advance. 
QG- Postage Two Cents a Number, if Prepaid Gnarteriy,. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND POSTMAFTERS. j 
To Seen aes Ra our sabscribers will follow a few viain ules, acvuunts bet ween oy wt | be eas mo: 


son hyp: he if your same does not xppeatin twormonthe nfler ‘avment id 
; form the office wt ashingien af the fact, and how the 2 al was made. (Nutilythe-otlice whee & 
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To Posrmastens.—The moment a Review is telused ut yoor office, give wotie as the daw equues, or 
retary the number with > agente» This is aga ly ree rycen ae 5 = 3 4 
EP Our travelling agents are: James ore. . W. Wiley daraet F. ; a uy lnenes. (with 
' those acting under them. UF Protessor Stueckrath will a) wh 
recommended to ait of wereulecribers. 7. Wash, Smith, and W -f Cigal 
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